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The atouse Trap 
and the Beaten Path 


ERFUMES and Paris; Meats and Chicago; 

Automobiles and Detroit—this habit of associat- 
ing ideas is so intrenched in the business mind that 
to suggest launching an enterprise in an environ- 
ment which violates precedent is equivalent to in- 
viting failure. 

In the face of this psychology the success of 
Armand, of Des Moines, Iowa, is noteworthy. 
Here, in the center of the corn belt, this concern 
ventured to manufacture a remarkable face powder 
now sold throughout the world. 

That Armand has succeeded beyond the most 


. sanguine dreams inddsputably proves Armand 


quality. It also demonstrates that advertising 
properly prepared and presented will intrigue, 
whether the label reads New York, Saugatuck or 
Pumpkin Center. 

To be consistently inconsistent it must be said 
association of ideas figured in the Armand selec- 
tion of an advertising agency—advertising that 
pays the advertiser and 
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Advertising 


Something to Be Earnestly Sought, though Few There Be Who Find It 
By Robert R. Updegraff 


HERE is in life one simple, 

fundamental law or principle 
which we can see in operation all 
around us, yet which seems all 
too seldom to be fully appreciated 
hy business men. It is powerful 
as an underlying motif in litera- 
ture, in music, in drama, in war, 
in religion, in art, and in adver- 
tising and selling. I refer to the 
principle of reserve. 

It was not what the Allies actu- 
ally did to Germany that brought 
the war to a close: it was what 
the Germans knew or feared was 
in reserve behind the Allied lines 
that caused them to capitulate. 

It is not merely the way Galli- 
Curci sings or Harold Bauer plays 
that makes them great artists; it 
is the reserve behind them that 

nables them to sing and play dif- 
ficult songs and compositions with 
such apparent ease that marks 
them as masters. One has a feel- 
ing when listening to them that 
there is so much behind them: in 
ability, in intelligence, in hours of 
intensive practice, that they are 
capable of even greater art than 
they are exhibiting, were they 
called upon to exercise it. 

The same is true of the great- 
est painters and sculptors and ac- 
tors and writers; they practice 
that admirable quality of restraint 
which gives the impression of tre- 
mendous reserve power and ability. 

People like to feel reserve. They 
buy expensive, high-powered auto- 
mobiles, not because they want or 
expect to travel at sixty or seventy 
miles an hour very often, but be- 


cause they like that feeling of 
reserve power. 

People like to see lions and 
tigers and elephants at the zoo, 
not merely because these are rare 
animals; their imaginations enjoy 
the contemplation of the tremen- 
dous reserve power possessed by 
these animals; they like to picture 
(shudderingly) what that strength 
would do if it were released. 

People feel a thrill as they stand 
at the curb and watch a column of 
soldiers swing down the street, a 
thrill that is deeper even than 
pride or patriotism; they are 
thrilled by what those soldiers 
symbolize: the reserve behind the 
flag. 

People admire reserve strength. 
It gives them:-a comfortable feel- 
ing, a feeling of assurance. While 
a rough-and-tumble fight between 
the hero and the villain on the 
screen will always get a good 
hand, your typical popular hero is 
the man who can thwart or over- 
come the villain with an easy, deft 
stroke or blow that leaves the im- 
pression that he could take on 
ten more villains if necessary. 

While all this is apparently very 
far from advertising and selling, 
it nevertheless plays a very im- 
portant part in the philosophy of 
both. People admire and are im- 
pressed by reserve in advertising 
and selling just as they are by re- 
serve in art, literature, war, love 
or life. The most effective adver- 
tising is that which leaves a feel- 
ing that much more could be 
claimed for the product adver- 
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tised than is claimed. The same 
is true of personal salesmanship. 
The salesman who goes in to call 


on a prospect and tells him every- . 


thing about his proposition at once 
has expended all his ammunition 
and has no reserve. The prospec- 
tive buyer very often senses this 
and finds it very easy to turn the 
salesman down. Whereas, the 
salesman who carefully husbands 
his arguments and selling points, 
bringing them forward one at a 
time just as needed, gives the im- 
pression of having an unlimited 
background or reserve to draw 
upon. 

Translated into advertising 
terms, reserve is not simply a 
matter of dignity or expression in 
copy or of treatment in layout or 
illustration; that is merely re- 
straint. Reserve is very different 
from restraint, though restraint is 
sometimes of value in conveying 
it; reserve is the presentation of 
a product or proposition in such 
a way as to cause the reader to 
feel that much more could be said 
about it than has been said were 
it necessary. 

Reserve is ‘not primarily _con- 
cerned with words or claims or 
pictures ; it is a matter of the fun- 
damental atmosphere or “tone” of 
an advertisement or an advertis- 
ing campaign. Sometimes it is 
achieved by means of the pictorial 
treatment, sometimes by means of 
the copy, sometimes by means of 
type, sometimes by means of white 
space, sometimes by an intangible 
spirit that is very difficult to ana- 
lyze. When skilfully used, how- 
ever, it is unconsciously felt, 
(though not often recognized) by 
even the most plebeian of people. 


WHAT DODGE LEAVES UNSAID MAKES 
ADVERTISING IMPRESSIVE 


The Dodge Brothers advertising 
is probably one of the best ex- 
amples of reserve in current ad- 
vertising. You may or may not 
admire the Dodge advertising, but 
you must admit that it is helping 
to sell Dodge cars in very large 
quantities, and that it has built up 
around the Dodge car an atmos- 
phere or tone that many higher 
priced car manufacturers could 
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envy. It used to be thought that 
to sell popular price automobiles 

“dynamic” copy had to be used— 
compelling headlines, straight- 
from-the-shoulder arguments, pep- 
full pictures, prices in billboard 
figures. But today the Dodge ad- 
vertising is still plugging away 
selling Dodge cars while some of 
the popular priced cars which were 
being advertised only a few years 
ago by this “dynamic” copy are 
gone and forgotten. Such criti- 
cism as there is of Dodge adver- 
tising is in reality mostly an ex- 
pression of the advertising man’s 
own irritation that the Dodge peo- 
ple do not say more and claim 
more in their advertising! In 
other words, the trained advertis- 
ing man or salesman feels that so 
much more might be said than 
Dodge advertising does say. So 
does the public, with the result 
that many people complete the ad- 
vertising arguments in their own 
minds and thus sell the car to 
themselves more effectually than 
it would be sold were all of the 
Dodge claims put forth enthusi- 
astically in the advertising. 

That is perhaps one of the big- 
gest fundamentals of the whole 
philosophy of reserve as a selling 
force; if you give people a favor- 
able start and they feel the sin- 
cerity of what you do say, if it 
falls short of being the whole 
story as they know it in their 
own minds or hearts, they will try 
to finish it out! Indeed, reserve 
nearly always heightens the im- 
pression of sincerity: people want 
to believe all the reserved man or 
the reserved advertising says. 
Thus, in turning his back on re- 
serve, an advertiser is deliberately 
turning his back on one of the 
biggest aids to conviction. 

_Tecla of Tecla Pearl fame fur- 
nishes another example from cur- 
rent advertising that is well worth 
studying. Tecla has taken an imi- 
tation pearl and in a sense made it 
a serious competitor of the real 
pearl by exercising reserve in its 
exploitation. Just enough is said 
in each advertisement to set the 
reader’ S$ imagination to work. His 
or her imagination is never com- 
pletely satisfied by Tecla advcr- 
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In each of the first six months of 
1922 Christian Herald showed a 
gain in advertising lineage over the 
same period of last year. 


Total Gain 16% 
— 20,334 lines 


Christian Herald is the key maga- 
zine in a large number of advertis- 
ing campaigns to influence the 
small town and rural market. 


The Christian Herald 


GRAHAM PATTERSON, Publisher 
BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK 
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tising and it is not Tecla’s inten- 
tion that it ever shall be, for to 
satisfy imagination about imita- 
tion or synthetic pearls would be 
to bring about too keen a realiza- 
tion of the fact that they are 
imitation, and thus kill sales. 

It may be set down as a general 
rule applying to reserve in adver- 
tising, that whenever one has told 
the public all that can be told 
about a product or proposition, 
the chances of making a sale are 
not so good as though the story 
had been partially told and the 
reader or the prospect left with 
an impression that there was still 
more that might be told. Nearly 
always something should be left 
to the imagination. 

Even the producer of a_ bur- 
lesque show realizes this funda- 
mental and so plans his show that 
the beauteous ladies in skin tights 
are not fully discovered until well 
along in the show. The costumes 
start in the first act with much 
fluffiness and get shorter and 
scantier as the show progresses. 
It would be almost out of the ques- 
tion to build a burlesque show 
backward, for when the imagina- 
tion is satisfied it no longer 
works, 

This is a crude example, but 
it is a graphic illustration of a 
truth about the human imagina- 
tion. Give people all the facts 
about your proposition and they 
are no longer hungry. Tease them 
with crumbs attractively served 
and their appetite is whetted. 
They want more, and if there is 
no other way of getting more, they 
set their imaginations to work to 
fill out the meal. 

Consider Phoenix Hosiery ad- 
vertising for another example. 
Whether you like it or not you 
must admit that a glance at a 
Phoenix Hosiery advertisement 
gives the impression of tremen- 
dous reserve—of being but a hint 
of the many points of quality and 
superiority that could be made— 
and Phoenix sales amply demon- 
strate the effectiveness of this 
reserve. 

The rather recent Community 
Silver advertising with slightly 
out-of-focus photographs — close- 
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ups featuring correct service of 
salads, tomatoes, ice-cream, fruiis 
—offers an excellent demonstrz- 
tion of the possibilities of mce- 
chanical restraint which carries 
the impression of reserve. One 
has the feeling that much more 
could be said on the subject than 
is said by the camera, and the 
very nature of the illustrations— 
close-ups of just a corner of a 
table or buffet—heightens this im- 
pression. In fact, copy and pic- 
tures work together in this adve;- 
tising to create an impression of 
reserve, for the copy is as reserved 
as the illustrations. 


LILY CUP RESTRAINT 


Reserve does not preclude the 
use of originality of thought or 
expression. Errett, the Lily Cup 
man, is perhaps one of the most 
startlingly original of advertisers, 
yet nearly all of his advertising 
has the quality of reserve. Even 
when he makes the sweeping 
claim that Lily Cups are the 
“Nicest individual tumblers in 
the world,” he achieves reserve 
by saying it, “Nicest individual 
tumblers i. t. w.” By the time 
you have figured out or found out 
what “i. t. w” means you have 
lost any feeling that he is making 
an extravagant claim—because he 
does it so originally Which 
demonstrates that originality fre- 
quently proves a great help in 
achieving reserve. 

Nor is enthusiasm incompatible 
with reserve. No really great job 
of selling or advertising was ever 
done without enthusiasm. In fact, 
it is the enthusiasm that somehow 
seems to show through from be- 
hind the reserve that makes good 
selling or good advertising. 

Reserve does not mean that copy 
must be short, and surely not that 
it should be stilted; short, stilted 
copy is not necessarily an earmark 
of reserve, but rather merely of 
restraint. 

What, then, is reserve? It is a 
spirit, a spirit of appreciation of 
the reader’s or the prospect’s point 
of view. It says to him in effect, 
but not in words, “When I tell 
you so-and-so (or show you s0- 
and-so) I am leaving it for your 
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the bonnet 
> Time was when a boy didn’t much care whether he had 
oer ve a hat or not, and the other fellows never noticed either. 
‘idual Not now! The modern boy is no prig, but he has a high 
time standard for looks, for himself and his friends. Caps, 
d out ties, collars, cuff buttons, belts—boys are big consumers 
have of these, and they want the latest. You fathers and big 
aking brothers know where to look for. your belongings when 


se he they’re missing—“the kid has it!” 


y _ What’s more, the “kids” follow the leader in what to wear 
ip in as faithfully as your wives or sisters. To be out of style 
is to be out of luck. If you’ve got a boy you know it. 
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at job 
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| fact, “The Biggest, Brightest, Best Magazine 
W for Boys in All the World’’ 
n be- is no fashion plate for young America, but put this in 
go your pipe and smoke it: There are half a million boys, 
averaging between 15%4 and 16 years of age, who read 
) THE AMERICAN Boy religiously each month from cove: 
t that to cover. There isn’t another publication in the world 
that caters so directly to this market. They are boys 
‘mark now, with wonderful boy minds and memories. Their 
ly tastes are forming. Now is the time to impress your 
trade-mark on them. 
tis a Boys need clothing accessories all the time. October 
ra forms close August 20th. 
* 
effect, THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO., Detroit, Mich. 
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a Branch Offices: 286 Fifth Avenue, New York; tens Lytton Building, Chicago 
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A line with two names and 
five distinct markets 


BIG GAME HUNTER in the Rockies wants 

a high power rifle that will down a grizzly in 
one shot. A 14-year-old boy in a small town in 
Ohio is asking his father for a single-shot .22. A 
farmer in Nebraska buys a shotgun for general 
farm use. 

In this many-sided market lay the problem that 
faced the Savage Arms Corporation last January. 
As a consolidation of the Savage and Stevens 
organizations, their combined lines included 
almost every type of gun made—guns that ap- 
pealed to no less than five distinct classes of buyers. 


There was also the question of name. Under 
what name should the guns be sold? Savage? 
Stevens? Savage-Stevens? 

It was finally decided that the advantages were 
in retaining the identity of each individual 
product together with the prestige it had gained 
in its own field. Five separate campaigns were 
therefore planned—to appear in five different 
groups of publications, along with a campaign on 
the combined lines to the trade. 


The results, even in the brief period of four 
months since the campaigns were started, have 
more than justified this decision. 


Perhaps you have had to face just this question 
of how to sell a line of diverse products. Whether 
your chief problem be this or some other in the 
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shall be glad to discuss its solution with you and 
with the members of your organization. 
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own imagination and intelligence 
to fill out the picture; I know you 
will be honest about it, and I am 
willing to rest my. case on an 
honest consideration.” 

That is what L. Bamberger & 
Co., the big Newark, N. J., de- 
partment store says, tacitly, in 
using as its slogan, “One of Amer- 
ica’s Great Stores,” instead of, 
“One of America’s Greatest 
Stores,” which latter claim it is 
really entitled to make—and which 
comment I have actually heard 
women make upon reading the 
slogan as the store states it. 

That is what the Eastman 
Kodak Company says when it de- 
votes a whole page of space to 
the simple statement : 

“Your friends can buy anything 
you can give them—except your 


photograph. There’s a _ photog- 
rapher in your town.” 
That is what you feel in 


Packard advertising and in Inter- 
woven Socks advertising and in 
Rogers, Peet advertising, with its 
copy that merely touches the high 
spots, and in the advertising of a 
few (all too few!) other mer- 
chants and manufacturers, 

The spirit of reserve is elusive, 
but it is worth pursuing. For 
reserve carries conviction with it, 
builds good-will quickly, creates 
institutional prestige with astonish- 
ing rapidity; and lifts that which 
it advertises to a plane above the 
easy reach of competition. 





Brockton, Mass., ““Times” Has 
New Owner 


John D. Bogart, formerly in charge 
of the Boston American, has bought the 
Brockton, Mass., Times from illiam 
R. Buchanan, the publisher, who retires 
after twenty-seven years in the news- 
paper field, to become associated with 
a shoe manufacturing concern. 





General Box Corporation 
Places Account 
The General Box Corporation, Chi- 
cago, has placed its gavertcing account 
in the hands of the Ferry-Hanly Adver- 
tising Company, Chicago — advertising 
agency. 


Will Leave Calkins & Holden 


E. M. West has resigned from Cal- 
kins & Holden, Inc., New York, effec- 
tive August 31. 
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Edward Melia Starts Advertis- 
ing Service 

Edward Melia, recently promotion 
manager at New York for the Thos. 
Cusack Company, outdoor advertising, 
has established an advertising service 
in New York. Before joining the Cu- 
sack company Mr. Melia had with 
the Pyrene Manufacturing Co., The 
General Ordnance Co. and The Texas 
Company. 


Will Join “House & Garden” 


Miss Ethel Peyser has been made 
manager of the household equipment 
department of House & Garden, New 
York, effective September 1. Miss Pey- 
ser was formerly director of the house. 
keeping bureau of the New York 
Tribune, and of the “Good Housekeep- 
ing Institute” of Good Housekeeping, 
also of New. York. 








Henry M. Pindell a Delegate 
to Vienna Conference 


Henry M., Pindell, owner and pub- 
lisher of the Peoria, Ill., Evening Jour- 
nal, Morning Transcript and Sunday 
Journal-Transcript, has sailed for Eu- 
rope, where he will attend the confer- 
ence of the Inter-Parliamentary Union 
as an official delegate. The conference 
will be held in Vienna. 





Buffalo Man Made Sales Man- 
ager of Baltimere Company 


Arthur J. Ellis, who for the past fif- 
teen years has been connected with the 
Barmon Bros. Co., Inc., manufacturer 
of women’s dresses, Buffalo, N. Y., has 
been appointed general sales manager 
for Morris & Company, Inc., Baltimore. 
He will direct the sales of the “Paul 
Jones” garments. 


J. D. Sullivan Joins “Textiles” 


Joseph D. Sullivan, for four years 
with the Daily News Kecord, New York, 
and for nine years with the American 
Wool and Cotton Reporter, is now with 
Textiles. He will cover New York 
territory. 








“Harper’s Bazar” Appoints 
Western Manager 


Donald Lawder, recently on_ the 
Western staff of Cosmopolitan, and for- 
merly with Erwin, Wasey & Company 
and Collier's, has been appointed West- 
ern manager of Harper's Bazar. 





Cushman Account for 
Federal Agency 


Cushman’s Sons, Inc., bakers, New 
York, have placed their advertising ic 
count with the Federal Advertising 
Agency, Inc.,. New York. A newspaer 
campaign has been planned. 
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clients is appreciated is shown 
by the fact that the Nordhem 
Company is posting a larger vol- 
ume of business this year than 


. during any previous twelve months 


of its history. 


IVAN -B-NORDHEM COMPANY 


Pster Advertising in the United States and-Canada 
& West 4Ou Sireet. New Wrek City 
Chicago Pittsburgh 
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How to F baal the Value of 
Good- Will 


A Score of Articles on the Subject That Have Appeared in 
PRINTERS’ INK 


Coottpce ApverTisING CoMPANY 
Des Moines, August 4, 1922. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

We have been look’ng through Print- 
ERs’ Inx files to find an article on the 
“Placing of Valuation on Good-Will in 
Business.” 

To explain the particular information 
we want to get, we have a client in the 
mail-order business who is going to in- 
corporate his bus.ness. Last year’s ad- 
vertising brought him about 50,000 in- 


quiries. 
Could you advise us if any articles in 
Printers’ Ink recently have covered 


this point and give us any information 
that might enable us to intelligently ad- 
vise them? 

Cootipce Apvertisinc CoMPANyY, 


Ivan COooLrpGe, 
President. 


E take it that our corres- 

pondent is in search of in- 
formation which will enable his 
client to determine the amount of 
capital stock which could properly 
be issued against the item of 
“Good-Will” in his balance sheet. 
The answer will depend primari‘y 
upon the actual earning power of 
the business, as demonstrated by 
its average net profits over a term 
of years. It has long been the 
commonly accepted practice to ap- 
praise the good-wi!l of a going 
concern at five or six times its 
average net profits per year— 
though there has latterly been a 
tendency to increase this some- 
what, in the case of widely adver- 
tised concerns. The good-will of 
Tiffany & Company, for example, 
was appraised at ten years’ profits 
not long ago in the Surrogate’s 
Court at New York, and there are 
other cases in which seven and 
eight years’ profits has been ac- 
cepted as a _ reasonable figure. 
Other factors which have an in- 
fluence in determining the value of 
good-will are the number of indi- 
vidual customers with whom the 
company deals, the rapidity with 
which its gross sales have been in- 
creasing, and the probabilities of 
any change in management. The 
greater the number of individual 
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customers, the greater is the prol)- 

ability that the earning power will 
continue undiminished, and the 
certainty that a successful manage- 
ment will remain in control also 
tends to increase the expectation 
of profits—[Ed. Printers’ Inx. 


Good-Will in the Balance Sheet; June 


9, 1921; page 77. 
Reynolds Tobacco Co. Increases 
Good-Will Valuation; March 31, 192!; 
page 156. 
Questions about Coca-Cola’s Good- 
Will; March 3, 1921; page 100. 


How Woolworth Values Good-Will; 


February 24, 1921; page 43. 
Cluett - Peabody Good- Will Valua- 
tions; February 24, 1921; page 60. 


Good-Will Valuation of the Manhat 
tan Shirt Company; January 27, 1921; 


pa 

Spuitdort’ Good-Will gr tuntion: De- 
cember 2, 1920; pase 11 

Some Newly ound _ Novem 
ber 11, 1920, page 190. 

Some Valuations That Have Been 
Placed on Well-Known Trade-Marks; 
November 11, 1920; page 109. 

u 


What Is “Sunkist” Worth?; April 29, 
1920; page 155. 

Montgomery Ward & Co., Inc., Good 
Will Equals ‘Entire Net Assets; Decem 
ber 18, 1919; ge 176. 

Fertilizer ompany’s Valuation of 
Good-Will; September 25, 1919; page 80. 

uestions Propounded on Valuation 
ood-Will; March 27. 1919; page 53. 
ow Much Is Good-Will orth?; 


November 21, 1918; page 53. 
The Real Value of a Trade-Mark; 
November 25, 1915; page 117. 
Recognition of Good-Will Value; No- 
—— 4, 1915; page 113. 


d-Will Investments and _ the 
Dasher; April 22, 1915; page 105. 
Advertising as 2 Bankable Asset; 


October 15, 1914; re 3. 
A “Formula” Ay iguring Good-Will 
Value; October 1, 1914; page 89. 
Good-Will Strikingly Portrayed; Sep- 
tember 24, 1914; page 96. 


Waterville, Me., Newspaper 
Appoints Representatives 
The Waterville, Me., Morning Senti- 
nel has appointed Powers & Stone, Inc., 
New York publishers’ representatives, 
as its national advertising representa- 

tives. 








Death of Garrett Brown 

Garrett. Brown, editor and_ publisher 
of The Insurance Leader, New York. 
died at New York on August 13, in his 
seventy-first year. 
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ARTHUR D. LITTLE 


Collier’s has introduced to its 
readers a number of eminent con- 
tributors drawn from various 
branches of the engineering pro- 
fession. William R. Basset’s articles 
on work and wages have shown 
the quality of thinking that is being 
done by the industrial engineers. 
This week comes Arthur D. Little, 
perhaps the most notable chemical 
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engineer in America. The chemi- 
cal engineer does for things what 
the industrial engineer does for men 
—shows how to use them right. 


Years ago Mr. Little had the idea 
that chemistry ought to be brought 
into the every-day activities of 
every office and factory. He went 
to a paper mill in New England and 
told them he wanted to be their 
chemical advisor. The president 
replied that his son was taking a 
course at Yale and could give him 
plenty of chemical advice on making 
paper when he came home for week- 
ends. To-day that and every other 
important paper mill has a labora- 
tory, due largely to the researches 
of Mr. Little and his colleagues. 


All advertising men should read 
Mr. Little’s article in Collier’s for 
August 19. 


Collier's 
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Baltimore 
Retail Stores 


Popular with 
Washingtonians 


ALTIMORE’S prox- 
B imity to Washington 
bringsaconstantstream 
of shoppers from the Nation’s 
Capita ae this city for a day 


in our retail stores. 
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Such an addition to a market 


times 
richly productive in its:If adjus 
makes Baltimore particula: |, the o 
worth while to the nation. | and | 

the p 
manufacturer. It has de- as 
veloped a class of retail stores gover 


that out-of-town merchants meth 
senta 


delight in —?~ in search 
; and 
of new ideas, although here ted 


primarily to buy at Baltimore’s great wholesale houses. “Seventy thousand pre HM tor 
scriptions a year” shows ae 
what Baltimore thinks of tried 
Do you see what it means to put your product in con- theThomes&Thompsoa Hj of 
tact with these thousands of merchant buyers who, Sceetprsmiment draw. fa WT" 


from that territory extending from Pennsylvania tothe _ ists im the city. fered 


9 This firm out of 
Gulf, centralize their wholesale buying to this city? his, Gum Sew ont of In 


between jomas all t 
By all means, capture this vast field—and do it by end Albert. Thompson. os : 
creating Baltimore demand first. With the NEWS and their firsedrug store and [ed | 
after the great fire of 1904 snecti 
AMERICAN going into practically every buying  sfer theateart Seeecat Me specti 
home in and near the city, you can push your product _ building. 
at every point of your Baltimore distribution by a Poacticiag hie “Seven Tl b,c; 
forceful, sustaining campaign in these two papers. Thomas, whose Sacer >= 
graph i is shown, has seen the « 
Baltimore people respond when they “see it in the NEWS ea Ra np dy of t 
and AMERICAN.” The rate for these two papers on contract leadership among dru his f 
of 1,000 lines or more is 30 cents daily, Sunday, 35 cents; concerns of the city a 
Sunday American Rotagravure, 35 cents per line flat. state. 
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Advertising the Return of the Five- 
Cent Cigar 


How Bayuk Brothers, Incorporated, Are Creating a New Market by 
Following a Statesman’s Tip 


Y will be remembered by men 
who attend banquets that two 
years ago there was a large num- 
ber of speakers and writers who 
had a panacea by which the world 
could be saved quickly. Each of 
these individuals seemed perfectly 
confident that his short-cut 
through the 
swamps and mo- 
rasses of hard 
times and post-war 
adjustments was 
the only safe, sure 
and logical one to 


an equivalent for a good smoke. 

Nineteen years ago the Bayuk 
Brothers had a little retail cigar 
stand in Philadelphia. Then they 
got a stand in the Continental 
Hotel, and later still a back room 
where cigars were made for their 
retail customers. The experience 
in selling cigars 
across the counter 
to a constantly in- 
creasing number 
of customers, and 
the big success of 
their brand “Phil- 


the promised land. 
New systems of 
government, new 
methods of repre- 
sentation in politics 
and in industry, 
new banking sys- 
tems, new and un- 
tried experiments 
of every kind 
were seriously of- 
fered every day in 
the week. 


Jo the Mayor 
of Philadelphia 


costs is too well known to require 
‘Therefore, 





ui ge yes enone basen, 
pag to uncrease the power of 
the Peace Nickel We are demonstrating 
the mew exchange value of five cents 
our product, the 


BAYUK 


The Peace Nickel Cigar 
A hat mse coger of real Beyuh Quaity A reveation 
<n rene oe 





adelphia Hand- 
made,” led them to 
start advertising 
the brand “Prince 
Hamlet” in 1918. 
In addition to 
these brands Ha- 
vana Ribbon and 
Mapacuba were 
later added. 
During their 
advertising experi- 
ence, Bayuk Broth- 


In the midst of 
all these plans so 
highly recommend- 
ed by their re- 
spective sponsors, 
Thomas R, -Mar- 
shall, then Vice- 
President of the 
United States, won 
the commendation 
of thousands of 
his fellow citizens 
when he announced in perfect se- 
riousness that the world needed 
one thing above all others and 
that was a good five-cent cigar. 

he Vice-President’s remarks 
had one effect of interest to ad- 
vertising men. It added impetus 
the plan which Bayuk Brothers 

il other cigar makers had been 

‘king over for some time— 
bringing back the nickel as a buy- 

g unit for a good cigar. Thou- 

is of smokers had ceased 
regard a five-cent piece as 


LOCALIZED APPEAL HELPED GET 
ATTENTION FOR THESE NEWS- 
PAPER ADVERTISEMENTS 
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ers had employed 
various mediums, 
including news- 
papers, street-cars 
and outdoor signs 
one sort of adver- 
tising for each 
brand usually be- 
ing used in differ- 
ent cities. By the 
time the company 
was ready to an- 
nounce the return of the five-cent 
cigar and bring out its new prod- 
uct, it came to believe that all 
forms of advertising it had used 
were valuable for them. 

From investigation Bayuk 
Brothers knew that certain cities 
were good local markets for ten- 
cent cigars, and other cities seemed 
better for the five-cent product. 
The company knew that two out 
of three of the smokers in Amer- 
ica are not cigar consumers, and 
that the present national cigar 


. 
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market 10,500,090 


men. 

The company sold through its 
own sales organization in three big 
markets—New York City, Phil 
delphia, and Detroit. In all othe} 
cities distribution was throug 
jiobbers—one to each territory, as 
is customary in the cigar business. 
The company itself had its own 
sales force divided into four 
groups, one in each of the three 
big cities, and one special sales de- 
partment which covered the na- 
tional market. 

The home market fer Bayuk 
Brothers, Philadelphia and vi- 
cinity, was the first place where 
the advertising appeared, on 
March 28, 1922. A _ personalized 
appeal and the local touch was ap- 
plied to each piece of copy, and 
this same local touch was later 
kept in each city as the market 
there was approached by adver- 
tising and sales efforts. One of 
the first pieces of copy in Phila- 
delphia, for example, was ad- 
dressed “to the Mayor of Phila- 
delphia.” It contained at the ton 
a reproduction of the Citv Hall. 
The Mayor was told that his con- 


approximates 


\ 


stituents were unified in a de- 
mand for lower living costs. 
“Therefore,” said the copy, “we 


feel that you will give your ear- 
nest support to our campaign to 
increase the purchasing power of 
the peace nickel. We are demon- 
strating the new exchange value 
of five cents in our product, the 
Charles Thomson, the peace nickel 
cigar.” 

When newspaper advertising be- 
gan in Detroit, a reproduction of 
the Detroit City Hall was used, 
and the Mayor of Detroit was ad- 
dressed in the same terms. 

In anticipation of the advertis- 
ing scheduled to start May 2, 
sales for the week ending April 
21 doubled in the Detroit territory. 
For the week ending April 28 the 
sales again doubled over the pre- 
vious week. After the advertising 
started, sales again doubled and 
have been staying up ever since. 
The Detroit market was thus put 
decidedly over the top by the new 
leader and the aggressive localized 
advertising which backed it up. 
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In the cities where Bayuk 
Brothers distributed through ex. 
clusive jobbers, an arrangement 
was made in which the jo)ber 
went fifty-fifty on the advertising 
which was designed to push the 
cigar for which he had exclusiy: 
representation. On this basis al- 
most 200 cities have been added 
and newspaper copy addressed, 
as it was originally in Philadel- 
phia, to some specific elemen: in 
the population with a decided 
localized appeal is being use: 

Package inserts are used in 
every box of the new leader in 
order to push the sale of the four 
other brands, and this has re- 
sulted in stimulating the sales of 
the other products made by the 
company. 

Knowledge of the consumers’ 
wants, as discovered by Bayuk 
Brothers across the counter of a 
cigar stand, has stood them in 
good stead. From the little stand 
of nineteen years ago a big com- 
pany has evolved. The balance- 
sheet at the start of this year 
showed assets of more than 


$4,500,000. 


Hendee Mfg. Co. Advances 
F. J. Weschler 


Frank J. Weschler, who joined 
the Hendee Manufacturing Company 
Springfield, Mass., maker of “Indian 
Motocycles,” as sales manager in 1906, 
and who since has been treasurer and 
vice-president in charge of sales, finance 
and accounting, has been made general 
manager, succeeding Col. Lindley D 
Hubbell, who has resigned because of 
i'l-health. Mr. Weschler will continue 
supervision of the departments he for 
merly had under him, in addition to his 
new duties. 


Cornell Wood Board Account 
with Chicago Agency 


The Cornell Wood Products Com 
pany, Chicago, manufacturer of “Cor 
nell Wood Board,” has placed its adver 
tising account with Williams & Cun 
nyngham, Chicago advertising agency 
Plans for handling this account have 
not been announced. 


Lloyd E. Back with Hoops 
Agency in Chicago 


Lloyd E. Back has become associated 











with the Hoops Advertising Com) any 
Chicago. Until recently he has _ ee! 
president of Jenkins, Back & Kilian 


Inc., Chicago advertising agency. 
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Missour1 Banks Combine in Attack 
on Branch Banking 


Newspaper Advertising Used to Enlist Public Opinion in Favor of 
Independent Institutions 


7 campaign which is now 
running in Missouri news- 
papers on behalf of an association 
of banks and trust companies, de- 
erves special mention under the 
head of extraordinary uses for 
advertising. This group of finan- 
cial institutions, distinguishing it- 
seli by the somewhat unwieldy 
tith ot “Association of Missouri 

sanks and Trust Companies Op- 
posed to Branch Banking” is fight- 
ing the proposal of certain Na- 
tional banks to establish branch 
offices in the State, and instead of 
trying its case exclusively in the 
courts, is using large space in the 
newspapers in the effort to enlist 
public opinion on its own side of 
the controversy. 

The copy, which is signed indi- 
vidually by all of the banks in the 
association, handles the subject 
belligerently, and with no attempt 
at finesse. “The State of Mis- 
souri,” it says, “is contesting the 
right of National Banks to estab- 
lish branches within its domain, 
on the ground that such action is 
contrary to Missouri law. Yet, in 
the face of this utter lack of au- 
thority ...a National bank of 
Saint Louis has established one 
branch, and is making plans, so it 
has announced, to install branches 
in various other sections of the 
city. To the storm of protest, 
based upon the illegality of the 
bank’s action, officials of the insti- 
tution have been quoted as saying 
that all such possibilities had been 
taken into consideration, and 
would not deter the bank in its 
course, 

“It is this spirit, savoring of ar- 
rovance and oligarchical disdain, 
which, we think, constitutes the 
menace of branch banking. Branch 
banking tends to create monop- 
and the monopolistic atti- 
tule, Banking monopolies, in 
turn, tend to foster business 
monopolies.” 


olies, 
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The third advertisement in the 
series, occupying a full newspaper . 
page, is addressed directly to Hon. 
D. R. Crissinger, U. S. Comp- 
troller of the Currency, asking a 
series of “open questions” based 
upon the legal aspects of the case, 
and concluding: 

“Within the past week, the First 
National Bank in St. Louis has 
sent out a printed letter asserting 
that, in establishing additional 
offices in St. Louis, they believe 
they are ‘within the administrative 
regulations governing national 
banks.’ Such administrative regu- 
lations, if they have been issued, 
have surely come from you... . 

‘May we now inquire: What is 
the basis of this statement by the 
First National Bank? Have you 
issued any administrative regula- 
tions applicable to the First Na- 
tional Bank in its effort to estab- 
lish branches ?” . 

Each advertisement, as already 
stated, is signed individually by all 
the banks in the association, and 
the rate at which the list of names 
is growing is indicative, perhaps, 
that the “storm of protest” men- 
tioned in the copy is fairly de- 
scriptive. The first advertiserhent 
was signed by thirty-two indi- 
vidual banks; the second included 
208 ; the third, 420; and it is stated 
that the association now has more 
than 500 members and is still 
growing. 

It is nothing new in American 
history, of course, to stir up pub- 
lic sentiment on this particular 
issue. A hundred years ago the 
question of branch banking vs. 
independent banking was the pre- 
dominant political issue, and the 
subject was a bone of contention 
for many years. The uses of ad- 
vertising were not so well under- 
stood in those days, however, and 
the outcome of the present contest 
in Missouri may well afford some 
future historian with a text. 








Remarkable Career of Viscount 
Northcliffe 


“A Publication for Every Need” His Idea—Really Ran Journalistic 
Departmert Store 


ISCOUNT NORTHCLIFFE, 

Great Britain’s famous pub- 
lisher, is dead. He succumbed 
Monday morning, August 14, after 
a lingering illness. He was fifty- 
seven years old. 

Viscount Northcliffe’s career is 
unprecedented in journalistic an- 
nals. From an inconspicuous 
birth he rose rapidly in his chosen 
profession until during the war he 
was frequently called the “world’s 
most powerful man.” For years 
he was unquestionably Great 
Britain’s most dominating figure. 
He yielded not even to Lloyd 
George in his public influence. {n 
fact it was his power that made 
Lloyd George premier. Prob- 


ably no other journalist who ever 
lived exerted such a profound in- 
fluence on the government of his 
country as did Lord Northcliffe 


during the war. He unmade and 
made Cabinets as he willed. 

The reason for this, of course, 
was that Northcliffe’s publications 
extended to every corner of Great 
Britain. Because of the huge 
distances existing in the United 
States a daily newspaper can cir- 
culate only a few hundred miles 
from its base. The British Isles 
are so compact, however, that 
a paper can be distributed daily 
throughout their length and 
breadth without any trouble. 
When Alfred Harmsworth, as he 
was known before being elevated 
to the Peerage, first entered the 
daily field he sought to make his 
paper a national organ instead of 
merely a local newspaper. A 
duplicate of the London edition of 
the Daily Mail was produced in 
Manchester, which edition was 
rushed to Edinburgh, Glasgow and 
Aberdeen and other points, where 
it was delivered early enough to 
be placed en the breakfast table. 
A smaller edition was also pro- 
duced in Paris, so as to provide 
the reader traveling on the conti- 


nent with his customary daily 
paper. At one time a_ special 
Riviera edition was published at 
Nice for the winter season. 

Thus did Harmsworth reach |iis 
public, and win its favor. He was 
really reaching every division of 
the British public. Harmsworth 
actually conducted a sort of jour- 
nalistic department store. He had 
a publication for every need. He 
had publications for men aud 
women, fathers and mothers, sons 
and daughters, and little children. 
There were publications for high- 
brows and lowbrows and even ior 
the illiterate. 

This explains Northcliffe’s tre- 
mendous influence and why he 
was able successfully to defy the 
Government in exposing the 
scandal of the shells. He showed 
his fearlessness and farsighted- 
ness and statesmanship in telling 
the public the truth about the way 
the war was going. 

in doing so he had to attack 
Lord Kitchener, the national idol. 
He had to defy the censor and 
run the great risk of being tried 
for.treason. He took the risk. 
His famous editorial “The Trag- 
edy of the Shells; Kitchener's 
Grave Error,” startled and horri- 
hed Great Britain. He showed 
that British soldiers were being 
sacrificed by the thousands because 
the army was being provided with 
shrapnel, whereas high-explosive 
shells were needed. The public 
refused to believe the _ story. 
Northcliffe’s papers were burned. 
People pledged themselves never 
to read his publications again. His 
life was threatened. But finally 
the truth came out. It was seen 
that ‘Northcliffe was right. One 
thing led to another until the 
Cabinet was overthrown, Lloyd 
George was made premier and the 
management of the war was en- 
trusted to a group of brilliant 

(Continued on page 25) 
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CO-OPERATIVE MARKETING OF 





WOOL 


LTHOUGH not marketing a food 
commodity, the Sheep Growers 
Association operates under the same 
principles as the other farmer co-op- 
erative associations. The State Asso- 
ciation, which is composed of thirty- 
five County Associations, co-oper- 
atively markets the product of over 
2400 farmers. 


The wool is assembled at the central 
warehouse, where it is graded accord- 
ing to its quality and sold direct to 
mills. In case the market for raw wool 
is unfavorable, the association has the 
facilities to manufacture its product 
into blankets, suiting materials, and 
other woolen materials. 


In 1920 twenty-four County Asso- 
ciations pooled 412,000 Ibs., and in 
1921 thirty-one County Associations 
pooled 611,000 Ibs. It is estimated that 
with the strengthening of the County 
Associations the total pool for 1922 
will amount to 1,200,000 Ibs. 


The wool production in New York 
State, as well as in other states in this 
country, has gradually declined over a 
period of years and it is only through 
effective marketing that the farmers 
can continue to produce. The prices 
received by the association show that 
through co-operative marketing it 
saved its members $153,367, and it is 
certain that with further developments 
this figure will be much increased. 
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NEW YORK STATE FARM PRODUCTS 





E. L. Moopy 


President 
New York Sheep Growers 
Co-operative Association, Inc. 


Says— 

“In the past two years the Dairymen’s League 
News has been a very important factor in keeping 
our members informed and encouraged as to the 
merits of co-operative marketing of farm products in 
New York State. We consider in co-operative selling 
of our New York wools that our members as well as 
members of other co-operative organizations who are 
your subscribers are the ones that are generally the 
most steadfast supporters of the co-operative move- 
ment. 


DAIRYMENS LEAGUE NEWS 


“ Che Farmer-owned Marketing Paper” 
UTICA, N.Y. 


New York: 303 Fifth Avenue 
Chicago: 10 So. La Salle Street 
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To Bashful Publishers— 


Don’t be coy, gentlemen—let the Chicago book 
consumers know that you are in business! 

Here is the world’s greatest book field—literate 
Chicago. More than a million omnivorous readers, 
eager for books. 


They buy books, certainly—all the books about 
which they are convincingly told. And they devour 
tons of literature—canned—in the libraries, because 
publishers are so shy and tentative in pushing their 
wares in this up-and-coming literary metropolis. 


This greatest of undeveloped book markets is 
economically reached and influenced by the Wednes- 
day Book Page of The Chicago Daily News—the 
firmly established “guide, philosopher and friend” 
of the Chicago reading public. 

Among the 1,200,000 daily readers of The 
Chicago Daily News—embraced in its 401,698 
yearly daily average circulation—Wednesday is 
popularly known as “Book Page Day.” They look 
to The Book Page for book news, book reviews, 
gossip about bookish people—book information. It 
is Chicago’s book directory. 

Experienced publishers are aware of this as is 
shown by the fact that in book advertising lineage 
The Daily News leads all other Chicago newspapers 
by an overwhelming margin. 

This, however, lest you forget: The surface of the 
great Chicago book market is as yet barely scratched. 
It offers rich returns to intensive cultivators. 


The market is here, the medium is— 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


First in Chicago 
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business executives. Events proved 
that Lord Northcliffe’s courageous 
exposure turned out to be one of 
the most resultful, patriotic ser- 
vices ever rendered to 
a country. North- 
cliffe’s discovery of 
the plight of the Brit- 
ish army illustrates 
one of the methods 
which played a big 
part in his success as 
a publisher. That was 
his capacity to take 
the part of star re- 
porter. His military 
expert told him what 
was happening at the 
British front. North- 
cliffe then investigated 
the facts for himself, 
found his expert was 
right and then let the 
public have the facts, 
despite the soft-pedal- 
ing censor. He stood 
ready to __ sacrifice 
everything for, the 
war. “War is a life 
and death matter,” he 
said in a famous in- 
terview with a 
Printers’ INK repre- 
sentative in August, 
1917. 

Lord Northcliffe’s 
life was one perpetual 
interview. He was 
tireless in his search 
for information, in 
his quest for a_ story. He 
pumped dry every person he met. 
It was on one of these constant 
tours of “getting the facts” that 
this eminent publisher contracted 
the illness which took his life. In 
a trip around the world, he in- 
vestigated Indian conditions at 
first hand. Next he toured Ger- 
many in disguise, gleaning facts 
for a series of articles he planned 
on writing. While in Germany his 
health broke down and for the 
first time in his life his dauntless 
spirit flagged. 

Alfred Harmsworth was born 
July 15, 1865, at Chapelizod, 
County Dublin, Ireland. His 
father was an Englishman and his 
mother was Irish. Harmsworth 
got his start in ‘journalism when 
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only sixteen years old. He was 
introduced to James Henderson, a 
publisher of weekly papers, among 
which was Young Folks’ Budget. 


@©Northeliffe Press Photos from Pictorial Press 
THE LATE VISCOUNT NORTHCLIFFE 


As young Harmsworth had previ- 
ously edited a school paper he al- 
ready had some experience. On 
the strength of this, Mr. Hender- 
son asked the young man to write 


and articles for 
Harmsworth had a 
breezy, interesting style which 
immediately attracted attention. 
Among those attracted to it was 
Sir William Ingram, owner of the 
Illustrated London News. He 
also published Youth. Young 
Harmsworth was asked to con- 
tribute to this publication. Later 
he became the assistant editor of 
Youth at a salary of $25 per week. 

After some time he resigned 
the Ingram connection and: gained 
some experience as a private sec- 
retary to a wealthy business man, 


short stories 
the Budget. 
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who spent a great deal of time 
traveling through the continent. 
Harmsworth next became a mem- 
ber of the editorial staff of Iliffe 
& Sons. This firm got out several 
bicycle publications. 

In order to help him in his edi- 
torial work. with these papers, 
young Harmsworth not only be- 
came a highly skilled bicycle 
rider but he also became an ex- 
pert in the construction of cycles. 
He visited bicycle factories, be- 
came acquainted with all of the 
professional bicycle, riders, and 
because of his familiarity with the 
business he was able to write 
about it authoritatively and great- 
ly to increase the circulation of 
Cycling News, which he edited. 
Harmsworth did considerable free- 
lance work besides. He _ con- 
tributed widely to newspapers and 
magazines, particularly on the 
subject of sports. It was at this 


time that he started to contribute 
to Tit-Bits. 

When only twenty-two years of 
age, Alfred Harmsworth formed 
a partnership with a man -by: the 


name of Carr, under the firm 
name of Carr & Co. The com- 
pany arranged to get out an 
English edition of Outing. It also 
published an educational paper 
called the Private School Master, 
and in addition, a paper devoted 
to cycling. All the time the am- 
bitious young man was continuing 
his free-lance work, particularly 
to Tit-Bits. He was greatly in- 
terested in the possibilities of this 
type of publication. 

This interest prompted him to 
start a somewhat similar publi- 
cation on his own account. On 
June 2, 1888, Answers to Corre- 
Spondents was started, Harms- 
worth being only twenty- -four 
years of age at the time. This 
publication did not make much of 
an impression. About 13,000 copies 
of the first issue were sold. The 
readers did not send in as interest- 
ing questions to be answered as 
the promoter of the idea thought 
they would, This led Harms- 
worth to change the scope of the 
publication somewhat, dropping 
the words “To Correspondents.” 

The new publication was more 
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successful, although the young 
publisher was greatly handicapped 
because of lack of capital. For 
this reason he could not advertise, 
as he knew was necessary. The 
idea that finally put Answers over 
was a unique contest which inter- 
ested all England. Young Harms- 
worth offered a pound a week for 
life to the person who made the 
nearest guess to the amount of 
money in the Bank of England ona 
certain specified day. Seven hun- 
dred and eighteen thousand persons 
participated in this contest. The 
idea was so successful in every way 
that ‘the circulation of the paper 
climbed up to 200,000 a week. 
This “made” the young publisher, 
and from then on his subsequent 
publishing ventures were almost 
uniformly successful. The con- 
test idea was always used by 
Harmsworth in the early days to 
get circulation for his various 
publications. 

It was about 1890 that Harms- 
worth began to add more publica- 
tions to his business. Chips and 
Comic Cuts were brought out, 
containing not only comic matter 
but serial stories of an exciting 
character. The youthful pub- 
lisher took no chances on_ his 
audience missing the jokes. Every 
joke was diagramed and charted 
and explained in infinite detail. 
These publications were imme- 
diately successful. In 1891 Forget- 
Me-Not and Home Sweet Home 
were added to the Harmsworth 
publishing business. These papers, 
which appeal to young women, 
were along lines that at that time 
were entirely new to the British 
public. It was not long before 
they had a circulation running 
over 200,000 a week. Shortly after 
this, Home Chat was brought out, 
a magazine which sold for one 
penny. 

The future Viscount North- 
cliffe’s next publishing venture was 
the “Union Jack Library.” This 
was largely stories of adventure 
brought out to offset the “Penny 
Dreadfuls,” which at that time 
were supposed to have a pernicious 
influence. 

In 1894, Alfred Harmsworth 
launched into the religious field, 
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bringing out the Sunday Com- 
panion. This publication was based 
on the idea that the English pub- 
lic wanted some helpful, inspiring 
reading for their Sundays. So 
well received was this aggres- 
sively edited religious publication 
that its circulation increased by 
leaps and bounds. In three years 
there were 350,000 readers, and 
the profits are said to ,have been 
$100,000 a year. Five other re- 
ligious weeklies were eventually 
added to the list, all attaining large 
circulations. 

Harmsworth’s deniiien tits 
ing methods are well illustrated in 
a scheme which he devised. It 
seems that several tanks of water 
were imported from the river 
Jordan. A bottle of this water 
was given to any reader who 
bought a certain number of copies 
of the publication. “Christen Your 
Babies with Jordan Water” is a 
slogan which was used extensively 
in this contest. 

About this 


time the Harms- 
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worths (his brothers were in the 
business with him) got into the 
magazine field through issuing the 
London Magazine. This was an 
adaptation of the American ten- 
cent magazine, which at that time 
was gaining a good foothold. 

When only thirty years of age, 
Alfred Harmsworth was already 
a millionaire. The fundamental 
basis of his startling success was 
his willingness to recognize ideas, 
to encourage others to offer their 
ideas, to hire men full of ideas, 
and to pay handsomely for any 
ideas offered. 

In 1897, the Harmsworth busi- 
ness was incorporated with a 
capital of £1,300,000, under the 
name of Harmsworth Bros, Ltd. 
Later this capital was increased 
and the company was incorporated 
under the name of Amalgamated 
Press, Ltd. The Amalgamated 
Press had something like fifty 
publications. 

Long before this, Alfred Harms- 
worth had entered the field of 
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daily newspaperdom. It had long 
been his ambition to publish a 
daily newspaper. In 1894 he got his 
chance, when the old unprofitable 
conservative London Evening 
News became his property. Harms- 
worth revolutionized the paper 
and had it on its feet in no time. 
He was not satisfied with the Eve- 
ning News but finding that he liked 
daily journalism, decided he would 
relish going into this department 
of journalism on a more extensive 
scale. So, in 1896, he invested 
two and one-half million dollars, 
and launched the Daily Mail. It 
was the first paper to be pub- 
lished in Great Britain for one- 
half penny. 

It attained a circulation of over 
300,000 copies in one year and 
during the Boer War in 1900 it 
reached the enormous circulation 
of one million. 

For three months before the 
first copy of the Daily Mail was 
presented to the public it was 
printed daily, just as though it 
were going to a list of thousands 
of critical subscribers. But the 
only readers to see these issues 
were Alfred Harmsworth and his 
co-workers. The publisher wished 
to make sure that every last detail 
of the paper was right before he 
chose to risk it in the hands of the 
public. In those three months of 
experiment an expert organization 
had been assembled and the policy 
of the new paper was soundly 
established. 

When Harmsworth was still in 
his ’teens he confided to an Amer- 
ican friend that he expected to be 
in the Houses of Parliament some 
day and that he had not yet de- 
cided whether it would be the 
Commons or the Lords. He told 
the same friend that he was going 
to publish a daily newspaper in 
London some time during his ca- 
reer and that it might be The 
Times. To tell the steps by which 
Harmsworth realized both of these 
remarkable ambitions would be a 
long story which would necessitate 
reciting much of British history 
for the last twenty years. 

Altogether, Lord Northcliffe pub- 
lished something over a hundred 
publications, Publishing conditions 
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in Great Britain are radically dif- 
ferent from those that prevail in 
the United States. At least dur- 
ing the time when the energetic 
Harmsworth was making his 
greatest headway it was possible 
to make money on circulation 
alone. Production costs were very 
low and advertising patronage was 
not absolutely necessary as it is 
in this country. The advertising 
that Harmsworth was able to com- 
mand—and it was voluminous 
after his circulations became large 
—simply went to make his publish- 
ing ventures all the more profit- 
able. Harmsworth regarded h‘m- 
self as a manufacturer. He bought 
paper stock (or later manufactured 
it) at so much per pound, put it 
through a manufacturing proc-ss 
during which news, articles, stores 
and advertisements were printed 
on it, and then he resold the same 
paper stock at a profit. That 
is why his immense circulations 
proved so profitable. 

Harmsworth always recognized 
the importance of advertising in 
getting circulation for his periodi- 
cals. He also saw that a publica- 
tion could neither get nor hold. 
circulation unless it had editorial 
merit. He therefore poured money 
with a spendthrift hand in build- 
ing up his papers editorially. 
Flinging ideas into his publications 
lavishly and supporting them cour- 
ageously is the platform on which 
Lord Northcliffe buIt his illus- 
trious career. 


——— 


Arrow Collar Sales Increased; 
Advertising Continues 


Cluett-Peabody & Co., Troy, N. Y., 
maker of Arrow collars and shirts and 
handkerchiefs reports that the number 
of collars sold in the first half of 1922 
was 10 per cent above sales for that 
period in 1921. The company plans to 
continue its advertising campaign on 
which an average of 5 per cent of its 
gross sales is spent annually. In the 
report on this decision it is said that 
it is felt that the tendency of the pub- 
lic is to buy standard merchandise of 
well-known brands, in which value is 
guaranteed, and that the present time 
is opportune for building up good-will. 





H. E. Gardinier has joined the sales- 
promotion staff of the Mitchell Motors 
Company, Racine. He was formerly 
with the Magazine of Wall Street. 
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© Hartmann Trunk Co, 





_ W* have used Vogue regularly every 

year for 12 years and we regard it 
as a permanent and productive member 
of our selling force. The class field is 
ed; our logical market and Vogue presents 
our merchandise directly to this market 
= in an impressive and distinguished 
tH manner. Our dealers approve and 
mae recommend Vogue and we shall con- 
y~ tinue to use it. (Signed) 


that Hartmann Trunk Company 
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Minute Men 
of Business 


bu: 





Minute Men can be taken lite@l 
for frequency of issue and short ( lh 
ing dates place Business Papers at@ YO 
service on comparatively a mom Vai 
notice. gre 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, INC. Hi 
With 125 member papers reaching <. 
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able and threatening turns of 

trade and industry, Business 
Papers—the minute men of modern 
business—are always instantly respon- 
sive to every worthy call. They are 
staunch, steady and capable mouth- 
pieces that form the very bulwark of 
each respective field; the “first line’’ in 
the promotion of its best interests. 


Business Papers stand for business, 
and stand behind business. They 
represent its administration and develop- 
ment.. The marketing and making of 
its products are the sole interests of 
these publications. Is it small wonder 
that Business Papers command the 
interest and confidence of the great army 
of buying executives—men whom they 
so zealously and loyally serve? 


2 VER alert in sensing both favor- 
alll 


If your product is dependent on a 
favorable opinion among business execu- 
tives, the Associated Business Papers 
offer sure and economical means of 
carrying your advertising message 
direct to buyers for whom your prod- 
ucts or services are designed. 


Then, tao, they help you concentrate 

your energies only on points of greatest 

vantage—they permit you to elect. a A 

group of publications in each separate °B 

field that will faithfully and profitably . 

serve you in the battle of modern busi- P. 

ness. 
“Member of The Associ- 
ated Business Papers, 
Inc.”, means proven cir- 
culations, PLUS the 


highest standards in all 
other departments. 


Headquarters, 220 West 42d Street - New York 
54 different fields of industry 
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Try it out in Representative Milwaukee 


What About Your Product? 


There is completed a new type of 
analysis of the Milwaukee Market. It 
is in relation to various products. It 
has been made by The Journal’s Mer- 
chandising Service Bureau after ques- 
tioning thousands of Milwaukee 
housewives and representative dealers. 





You should have this valuable market 
survey in relation to your product. 


It will point the way to increased sales 
—increased dealer and consumer dis- 
tribution. A study of this survey is the 
first step toward capturing the good-will 
of the Milwaukee-Wisconsin Market. 


Send for this data today and details of 
how you can cover the entire Mil- 
waukee-Wisconsin field with the sole 
use of a single medium. 


The Milwaukee Journal 
FIRST—by Merit 


HARRY J. GRANT, Pub. R. A. TURNQUIST, Adv. Mgr 


O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 
Special Representatives 
New York Chicago San Francisco 





“As Milwaukee Buys—The Nation Buys!” 
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DVERTISING in colors to 
of + 1 the consumer was a factor in 
influencing the United States Pat- 
ent Office, on August 1, 1922, to 
register as a trade-mark the com- 
bination of colors—red for the 
handles and black for the heads— 
used in finishing Plumb hammers, 
hatchets, files, sledges and axes. 
Fayette R. Plumb, Inc., of 
Philadelphia, thus secured trade- 
mark protection for the distinctive 
finish which advertising has popu- 
larized. The application for the 
trade-mark was based upon affi- 
davits and letters from jobbers, 
retailers and consumers. These 


Mer- 
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lers. 


rket 


t. - —_ 
statements, gathered in every part 
of the United States, constituted 

sales evidence that the finish adopted by 

a ‘lumb was regarded as a means 
> dis- of identifying Plumb tools. Both 
sth jobbers and retailers stated that 

s the they felt Plumb had established a 


right to this color combination of 
red and black, by being the first to 
advertise it to the consumer. They 
said further that they would feel 
that any other manufacturer who 
would offer tools with red stained 
handles and black heads would be 
trying to trade on the reputation 
of Plumb, with the intent to de- 
ceive the consumer. 

An affidavit from the manufac- 
turer states that in the last two 
years Fayette R. Plumb, Inc., had 
invested more than a quarter 
million dollars in advertising in 
colors in the magazines, and that 
in all of the advertisements Plumb 
tools were shown with red handles 
and black heads. Reprints of 
these advertisements accompanied 
the affidavit, which stated “That 
the principal purpose of this ad- 
vertising was to impress upon the 
minds of consumers the fact that 
Plumb tools are good tools and 
are to be recognized by their red 
finished handles and black (hand- 
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Color Advertising Creates Trade- 
Mark Recognized by Patent Office 


Registration Granted to Fayette R. Plumb, Inc., for Combination of Red 
Handles and Black Heads on Tools, as a Means of 
Protection for the Consumer 


By Samuel F. Haxton 


forged finished) heads.” It was 
also stated in the affidavit that the 
factory had invested many thou- 
sands of dollars in advertising to 
the hardware trade and to me- 
chanics and in mailing booklets, 
folders, etc., in which the red and 
black finish was featured. Atten- 
tion was called to statements simi- 
lar to the following, in the adver- 
tisements submitted : 


The handle is weathered hickory, beau- 
tifully stained red. Head is handsomely 
hand-forged finished. 

The red-stained, springy, air-dried 
hickory handle is pleasant to the touch 
and pleasing to the eye. It stays clean. 
The black, hand-forged finish protects 
the head from rust. 


The extent to which consumers 
recognized Plumb tools by their 
red and black finish was shown by 
statements from the consumers 
themselves. One thousand men, 
in twenty-one different States, 
were questioned. The majority of 
these associated Plumb tools with 
red and black. 

The effect of the advertising up- 
on the hardware trade was shown 
by statements like the following, 
from jobbers and retailers in 
scores of cities and towns: 


As a result of national advertising, 
Plumb tools are identified by their red 
handles and black heads. If any other 
make were finished in the same way, it 
would be a decided infringement on 
Plumb’s rights. 

Practically all our trade immediately 
recognize Plumb tools by the color of 
their handles. Whenever we are offered 
other tools with red handles, we feel 
that the makers are copying Plumb. 

e can recall cases where Plumb 
tools were ordered by finish rather than 
by name. The red and black finish of 
tools is associated with Plumb exclu- 
sively, and we trust you will continue 
to emphasize this finish in all your ad- 
vertising. 

The finish on Plumb tools has been so 
thoroughly advertised that it designates 
Plumb’s goods only. Therefore, Plumb 
should enjoy to the fullest extent the 

efits accruing from the advertising of 
this finish. 
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Any manufacturer who would put out 
similar tools with red handles and black 
heads would be seeking to cash in on 
Plumb national advertising. This would 
have a tendency to deceive the consumer, 
and this practice should be stopped. 

The average consumer is impressed 
by advertising. We have many calls for 
hatchets, hammers and 
axes “with the black head 
and red handle,” which 
consumers associate with 
Plumb. 


Statements also were 
submitted showing 
that consumers who 
were shown hammers 
or other tools with 
black heads and red 
handles instantly iden- 
tified them as Plumb 
tools, although they 
could not see the labels 
or other marks of 
identification. 

The advertising 
which made the Plumb 
finish popular has pro- 
duced unexpected re- 
sults in several direc- 
tions. 

“When we adopted 
the combination of the 
red handle and the 
black head,’’ said 
Fayette R. Plumb, “we 
were told that we 
were doing an impos- 
sible thing—that the 
trade was prejudiced 
against any except 
white handles on ham- 
mers, hatchets and 
other tools. If we had 
adopted this finish without adver- 
tising, the trade would not have 
accepted it. But we went with our 
story right to the consumer, told 
him that the red handle and black 
head constituted a practical finish 
and that Plumb tools could be dis- 
tinguished by this finish, As a 
result, the consumer accepted the 
finish, and now it would be difficult 
to sell Plumb tools without red 
handles and black heads. Con- 
sumers would doubt their genuine- 
ness, as we learned from retailers 
who had difficulty in selling Plumb 
tools with plain handles. 

“The registration of the com- 
bination of red handle and black 
head as a trade-mark facilitates 
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proceedings against manufacturers 
who imitate the Plumb finish. The 
fact that the trade-mark is based 
upon the effects of advertising is 
significant, and makes the trade- 
mark more valuable than it could 








THE “MAHOGANIZED, SPRINGY, AIR-DRIED HICKORY 
HANDLE” IS REFERRED TO IN THE COPY AND 
IS ILLUSTRATED IN COLOR 


be otherwise. It must be remem- 
bered that imitations will be con- 
sidered in connection with Plumb 
advertisements. Even if different 
shades of colors and distinctly dif- 
ferent labels should be used, so 
that the consumer might not be 
confused if the imitation were laid 
alongside of the Plumb tool, 
nevertheless, our attorneys advise 
us, the imitation would infringe 
our trade-mark if the resem- 
blance were close enough to tend 
to mislead the casual purchaser, 
whose desire to buy had been cre- 
ated by our advertising of Plumb 
tools with red and black finish. 
“In our case the general appear- 
ance of Plumb tools was impressed 
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Leadership 


Cosmopolitan’s leadership 
in school service is shown 


‘n the following summary re- 
ceived from N. W. Ayer & Son 


r questionnaire recently 
ducational institutions. 
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in response to thei 
sent out to 600 


«Magazines Named Points 


Cosmopolitan « + + 3? 70 
Harper's Bazar - - 29 73 
Vogue .--°°°** 17 41 
Literary Digest - - - - 15 32 
Good Housekeeping - 15 31 
Harpers ---* °°" 13 30 
Red Book ---+**° 12 20 


In addition Atlantic, Century, Review of Reviews, 
Scribner's and St. Nicholas were mentioned. 


Cosmopolitan’s showing is based on res 


osmopolitan 


America’s Greatest Magazine 


ults. 





. |. Baswert 
W. S. Biso A ay ok Seles Manener 


Eastern Sales Manager 





ae Cosmopolitan, for your announcement. 

P. er all, we ran neck and neck. You beat us 

ree points in number of times mentioned, and we beat 
you three points in rating for service. So rha 
share the position of leadership. ibaa 
Anyway, school advertisers have vo 
ahead of any other school mediums - by hag ~ nasa 
Results do count. 


Harpers Bagar 
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upon the public by reproducing the 
color combination in advertise- 
ments, The advertising established 
our trade-mark. 

“In line with Federal Trade 
Commission decisions, we can pro- 
tect our color-combination trade- 
mark against imitation by proceed- 
ings before the Commission, on the 
ground of unfair competition. We 
also have the remedy of suit for 
injunction and damages in a Court 
of Equity. 

“Advertising as an economic 
force frequently exerts its in- 
fluence in surprising directions. 
Before we began to advertise tools 
with the red handles and the 
black heads, we were making tools 
with many different finishes. 
Heads were polished, nickeled or 
bronzed, or decorated in various 
ways. Preferences for different 
finishes varied with localities and 
different classes of trade. Now, 
however, all of the trade wants the 
advertised finish—red handle and 
black head—because it is adver- 
tised and therefore adds to the 
salability of the tool. The manu- 
facturing economics effected by 
finishing practically all of the 
tools in the same way amount to 
many thousands of dollars annual- 
ly, and this advantage is passed 
along to the consumer in the 
form of better tools for the money 
than he could get if we were com- 
pelled to finish these tools in a 
score of different ways. 

“During the period through 
which all manufacturers have been 
passing, the national advertising 
of Plumb tools has been a safe- 
guard to our business. Advertis- 
ing is a form of business insur- 
ance, of particular value where 
there is a buyers’ market. When 
jobbers and retailers are buying 
cautiously, they concentrate their 
purchases on the standard, well- 
known, well-advertised brands, 
because they know the consumer 
prefers these brands. We con- 
tinued our advertising when many 
manufacturers were not adver- 
tising. 

“If advertising pays when busi- 
ness is good, it is more than ever 
necessary when business is not so 
good.” 
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Long Distance Distribution 
and High Prices 


New York, August 3, 1922. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Answering F. M. Berkley’s questi: 
in your July 27 issue, relative to tl 
high retail prices of nationally adve 
tised brands of oranges and apples: 

These oranges come either from Flc 
ida or California, the apples from Was! 
ington. After the grower has been pai 
about three dollars per crate, the fru: 
must be Groges reat distances to Eas 
ern markets. x fter a high freight 
charge, for the long haul, and the cor 
mission broker’s fee has been added, the 
price to the retailer for a crate co 
taining approximately 150 oranges or 
apples of the ten-cents-apiece variety is 
about six dollars. 

Now, the retailer, getting his fruit at 
four cents apiece, must add enough to 
cover a high rental and overhead for 
his stand location, spoilage and his ow 
profit. Considering all these items, an: 
especially the perishabiutw of the goed. 
uct, the retuil price does not see: 
exorbitant. 

Of course, there is no excuse for 
New York City to have to bring its ap 
ples clean across the continent, when it 
as better apples rotting at its very 
door. But until New York State grow- 
ers develop the business foresight of 
their Western brothers New York City 
will probably continue to eat and pay 
for Western apples. 

P. J. Derroy, Jr. 


Gimbel Brothers Acknowledge 
Aid of Advertising 


In connection with a stock-selling a: 
nouncement, Gimbel Brothers, conduct 
ing department stores in New York, 
Philadelphia and Milwaukee, say, “In 
the past twelve years we have speut 
more than $19,000,000 in newspaper ad 
vertising, with the result that we have 
today a well-established and far-reaching 
good-will. The balance-sheet of the new 
company will not attribute any value 
this good-will or to any other similar 
intangible assets.” 


Obtain Account of Michigan 
Grape Growers 


a combination of Michi 
gan grape growers’ associations which 
have gotten together to market, co 
operatively, a standard quality of grapes 
under the trade-mark ‘‘Michico,” is plan 
ning a newspaper and outdoor advertis 
ing campai in the Middle West, which 
will be under the direction of the Mu- 
tual Service Corporation, New York 
advertising agency. 


Michico, Inc., 


“Farm and Fireside” in 
the West 


H. W. Markward has joined the West 
ern selling staff of Farm and Firesid:. 


Joins 
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This Manufacturer 


of Automotive Equipment Put a 
Slide Rule on His Sales Costs. 





He Treated Them the Same as His Production 
Costs—Bought Advertising as Improved High- 
Speed Machinery—and Reduced the Percentage 
of His Sales Costs, Including the Advertising 





FEW years ago a manufacturer in the automo- 

tive field came to us for advice. He wanted to 
know how much it would add to his sales costs for him 
to advertise in our publications—MOTOR AGE and 
MOTOR WORLD. 


We asked him what his sales costs amounted to. He 
told us what he thought they were—but he’d not in- 
cluded all the items properly coming under that head. 
With those items included, he found his sales costs 


to be about 30%. 


This aroused his interest. He sat down with us and 
worked out the actual cost of selling his products 
along the same lines used to arrive at the cost of pro- 
ducing them. 


Then, just as he had bought modern machinery for 
his plant to reduce his production costs, he bought 
advertising to reduce his selling costs. 


After a year or two——faithfully keeping his appropri- 
ation for advertising steadily at the percentage set at 
the start—he found his sales costs to be about 
23%— including the cost of advertising. 


This is only one-instance. The story is an old one 
to many of us. But to this manufacturer it was a 
revelation. He was astonished at the results, and 
became so enthusiastic that he went over the costs 
of his entire business with a fine-tooth comb, and 
actually put a slide rule on his selling costs, just as 
he did on his production costs. 
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By putting to work his manufacturing experience, 
and viewing the selling of his products as just as 
much a part—an integral part—of his business as 
their production; by viewing his business as a whole, 
instead of separating costs and profits into different 
departments; by keeping his advertising appropria- 
tion religiously at the same ratio in proportion to 
volume of sales—he has built up a business running 
into the millions annually. 


The main reasons for this reduction in the percentage 
of selling costs, so far as they could be worked out, 
were: 


1 Larger sales per sales- 3 Increased productive- 
man per day. ness of circulars and 
sales corrrespondence. 


2 Saving of salesman’s 
time—the product and 
its main features being 
already known through 
advertising, it took less 


4 Large increase in vol- 
ume of sales, with 
relatively small increase 
(and in some cases a de- 
cided decrease) in actual 


time to make a sale. selling costs. 


r Automotive products —whether they be cars, 

trucks, accessories, shop machinery, or equip- 
ment—can best be introduced to and kept before 
those who play the biggest part in promoting 
their sale and distribution (jobbers, dealers, 
garages, repair shops and service stations) by 
advertisements in the business papers which are 
read by them weekly. 


The readers of MOTOR WORLD and MOTOR 
AGE do 70% of the Five-Billion-Dollar yearly ] 


» business of the automotive trade. 








THE CLASS JOURNAL COMPANY 


\Vew York, U. P. C. —, * Chicago, Mallers Bidg.; Boston, 185 Demadip B.: 
Philadelphia, Widener Bldg. ; Cleveland, Guardian Bldg.; Detroit, 317 Fort 
St “Did. Milwaukee, 516 Colby- Abbott. Bidg. ; indianapolis, 1212 Merchants’ 
an 


Publishers of Aureseriva INDUSTRIES, MOTOR WORLD, MOTOR AGB, 
(OMMERCIAL VEHICLE, EL AUTOMOVIL AMERICANO, MOTOR BOAT, 
DISTRIBUTION & WAREHOUSING, THE TIRE RATE BOOK 
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CONSERVING 
THE FARMER’S MONEY 


N ADDITION to being one of 
America’s leading sectional farm 

papers and enjoying an exceptional 
dealer and reader prestige, The 
Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman main- 
tains a service bureau to conserve the 
income of its readers. 

This bureau, The Oklahoma Farmer- 
Stockman Protective Association, pro- 
vides legal advice and counsel, in- 
vestigates investment companies, gives 
collection service and every type of 
agricultural and economic information 
free to subscribers. 

Thus the income of Farmer-Okla- 
homans is conserved for expenditure 
with worthy advertisers who use the 
columns of the Oklahoma Farmer- 
Stockman and the reader prestige of 
“Oklahoma’s Favorite Farm Paper” 
greatly strengchened. 
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AND OKLAHOMA CITY TIMES 


CARL WILLIAMS 
~ Editor ~ 


Edgar T Bell, Adv.Mor: OKlahoma City,Okla 
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E.KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 
New York Chicago Kansas City Atlanta San Francisco 
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A Small-Town Merchant’s Views on 
Simplification and Cost Reduction 


\dded Profits All Down the Line, 


Due to Standardized and Inter- 


changeable Parts 


By Arthur H. Van Voris 


he these days of close introspec- 
tion in business, most manu- 
iacturers have felt the necessity of 
examining all the corners and 
crannies of their various depart- 
ments, with the intent of bringing 
all details down to a fine point, 
in the line of standardization and 
price reduction. 

In the old days of easy selling, 
it was a simple thing to load up 
stock with special sizes, shapes, 
labels and colors of the particular 
product in. question, for what 
didn’t sell in one territory could 
be disposed of advantageously in 
another. 

Things are quite different now. 

The dealer demands that prices 
shall be held down to the rock 
bottom and the manufacturer who 
fails to put into practice the 
essential characteristics and meth- 
ods of a complete and thorough 
economy of production is on the 
road to losing business from many 
of these wideawake dealers. 

In order to reduce, or even to 
hold down prices, it is quite 
necessary to have a definite, clean- 
cut policy; based on a standardized 
line. Manufacturing costs will 
soar to the other and undesirable 
extreme if the “small lot” run is 
persisted in; quantity production 
and a rigid supervision of this pro- 
duction form a method of “cure” 
for the easy-going ways of former 
days. 

As a dealer, I was quite inter- 
ested, recently, to learn how this 
had worked out in the manufac- 
ture of paints, with one of the 
largest companies with which I 
am familiar. 

I refer to The 
Williams Company. 

In the paint business, it is only 
manufacturing _long, 
steady runs of each color, that 
‘osts can be kept down. 

In 1918, the Commercial Econo- 


Sherwin- 


my Board, appointed by Herbert 
Hoover, got the paint manufac- 
turers together to consider the 
advisability of reducing the num- 
ber of shades in each line of 
paints, varnishes and stains, and 
the elimination of certain size 
packages, with the result that very 
substantial reductions were accom- 
plished. 

It may be recalled that, at the 
time, half-gallon and pint cans 
were dropped entirely from all 
lines, although after the war it 
was found desirable to reinstate 
these sizes on the list on account 
of the great demand for them. 


BUSINESS UNAFFECTED BY 
CONTRACTION OF LINE 


I am informed by the manager 
of general trade sales of The 
Sherwin-Williams Company that 
the company has never reinstated 
any of the dropped colors and in 
this definite case the elimination 
was considerable, for it amounted 
to forty-four discontinued colors, 
in the complete line of paints and 
enamels, and in the varnishes, 
fourteen items were dropped. 

Now what was the result of 
this readjustment which the 
Sherwin-Williams folks under- 
took? 

I am told that they found it 
possible to do just as big a busi- 
ness as ever before, without these 
discontinued colors, so it could 
not have affected their merchan- 
dising field, and it furthermore 
enabled them to reduce their 
stocks in forty-eight warehouses, 
with an added tendency materially 
to reduce the stocks on their 
dealers’ shelves. Of course, their 
large assortment still gave the 
consumer a splendid variety of 
colors to select from. 

It is the policy of this company 
to adhere absolutely to the stand- 
ard line of products listed in the 
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catalogue, with the same applica- 
tion to colors on the standard 
color card. 

Frequently there are requests 
from certain customers, through 
the dealer representatives, for a 
special color to meet a temporary 
demand. Such orders are usually 
small, and as they are much less 
than a standard grinding batch, it 
would cost the dealer more than 
he could sell it for. For this 
reason, the company has been 
obliged to turn down such dealer 
requests, as they interfere with 
the regular steady runs of staple, 
standard goods. 

The recent price trend of paint 
and varnish has been downward 
so it would surely indicate that 
the reduction and rigid standardi- 
zation of colors as practiced by 
this and other manufacturers have 
had the right effect on prices. 


BUILDER’S HARDWARE IS ANOTHER 
IMPORTANT LINE 


The subject of standardizing 
builder’s hardware has come up 
for its share of readjusting and 
standardizing. 

Some time ago the Yale & 
Towne Manufacturing Company 
took up with the different manu- 
facturers and architects the sub- 
ject of making standard details 
for builder’s hardware. 

Most of the leading manufac- 
turers got together and decided on 
a set of details which were 
worked out by architects. These 
were arranged for use in detailing 
the woodwork for buildings so 
that regular locks could be used. 

These investigations were as- 
sembled in book form and have 
now been given out to architects 
and builders—this was the first 
step in standardizing builder’s 
hardware. 

When Yale & Towne issued 
their latest catalogue, they cut 
out many items of hardware that 
were special to a certain extent 
and listed such material as would 
be satisfactory for the standard 
details that had been worked out. 

The idea was to eliminate 
special work in every way so that 
they could bring down the manu- 
facturing cost and be able to have 
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standard hardware that could be 
carried in stock and _ shipped 
promptly. 


This company has been so suc- 
cessful in accomplishing what it 
set out to do that today we find 
listed in the catalogue, lock sets, 
trim and other builder’s hardware 
that are standard and finishes that 
are standard—and best of all, they 
are carried in stock. 

All this has its effect upon 
prices, for the manufacturer of 
today must be alert for business 
and if he finds that standardiza- 
tion is one means of cutting his 
costs, standardization of product 
becomes the order of the day. 

To go a step farther in 
standardization, at least two large 
manufacturers of builder’s hard- 
ware have established a new unit 
system of pricing which they 
claim has worked out very nicely. 

With this unit system, they 
have priced the item singly, in 
tens or in multiples of ten; to ac- 
complish this they have packed 
the goods in the same way— 
either the item is packed one, five 
or ten to the box. 

They find the unit system of 
pricing quite satisfactory and 
much simpler and it is asserted 
that the trade is favorable to it, 
having paid many compliments 
and offered few objections. 

The other day I had the pleasure 
of visiting a refrigerator factory 
and right along the line of stand- 
ardization, with the resultant cost 
reduction, it was pointed out to 
me by the engineer who showed 
me around, that various parts, fit- 
tings and trim of the different 
boxes (refrigerators) had been 
made interchangeable, with a very 
substantial saving and allowance 
for price reduction. 

prominent manufacturer of 
all kinds of sharp-edged cutting 
tools and implements had watched 
the number of patterns in axes 
gradually mount from a dozen to 
twenty-seven. 

Different sections called for 
certain patterns and these were 
not salable in other localities, 
for instance, the New York pat- 
tern, the Connecticut, the Michi- 
gan, and so on. _ 
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In a conference, it was decided 
to put a stop to this fanciful busi- 
ness and so the patterns were cut 
down to a dozen, with the splendid 
result that sales held up on this 
item, when the situation was ex- 
plained to the dealers. 

On the other hand, this stand- 
ardization did not work out so 
well with pocket-knives. 

The salesmen were accustomed 
to being outfitted with three rolls 
of pocket-knives; at the time of 
the foregoing axe pattern elimina- 
tion, the conference decided to cut 
down the number of pocket-knife 
rolls from three to one. 

When the salesmen next called 
on the trade, the dealers were so 
insistent upon the old number of 
pocket-knives that the company 
had to go back to the three-roll 
proposition again, so we can’t al- 
ways figure out the reaction in 
advance. 

The other day a salesman for 
stoves and ranges was in the 
store and, in the course of the 
conversation, he remarked that 
his company had practically dis- 
continued the nine-inch stove lid 
in favor of the eight-inch and the 
price reduction which he men- 
tioned as occasioned by the change 
was quite remarkable—another 
example of lower prices in hard- 
ware directly due to a standardiza- 
tion of the product or of parts 
thereof. 

There is one large flashlight 
company which has successfully 
standardized the flashlight battery 
business by making two sizes of 
unit cells which practically take 
care of the entire line of flash- 
lights, whether of its own make 
or of any other. 

For instance, the regular cell 
style is now made up by putting 
together three of the one-cell type. 
The obvious advantage to the 
dealer lies in the fact that he 
now needs stock only two sizes 
of batteries—the length of desired 
size being provided for by placing 
two or more single units together. 

The manufacturer of a nation- 
ally advertised oil cook stove has 
now selected a pattern for the 
backs, or cabinet tops, of his 
stoves so that a customer can buy 
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a stove this season and can pur- 
chase the back for the stove two 
or three years hence and be as- 
sured of a fit and of a top in per- 
fect accord with his own stove 
of previous purchase. 

This means much to the dealer 
in that the current cabinets are 
just as good on older models as 
on the present-day one. 

In oil lanterns, obsolete patterns 
have so dropped by the wayside 
that today one of four styles of 
lantern-globe fits almost any make 
of lantern—again the dealer prof- 
its by this standardization of 
parts. 

In barn equipment, the dealer 
is not compelled to make any tre- 
mendous investment in order to 
carry a good, representative line. 

One of the most important 
items in this line is the cow 
stanchion and the dealer who 
carries the wood stanchion, the 
steel and the combination wood 
and steel has the whole line, so 
far as this item is concerned. 

Much the same may be said of 
water bowls, galvanized pipes, 
stove pipe and sewer tile, for cer- 
tain established sizes have come 
to be representative of the line. 

In repair hardware, the renewal 
implement parts have become so 
standardized today that one device 
is universal in fitting; of such 
parts, we might mention ferrules, 
handles, clevises, neckyoke cen- 
tres, straps and hooks, pole caps, 
wagon box straps, etc. for a re- 
pair part which fits one farm im- 
plement, generally fits the whole 
line. 

To this end, we find that 
standardization and price reduc- 
tion have gone hand in hand in 
these and ever so many other in- 
stances in relation to the hardware 
business, with the result that the 
dealer has been enabled to offer 
his merchandise to the customer 
for less money, so that from 
manufacturer to consumer, all 
have benefited. 





St. Louis “Globe-Democrat” 
Adds to Staff 


R. E. Sturhahn has joined the pub 
licity department of the St. Louis Globe 
Democrat. 
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Supremacy 


e 
“T could not say more than 


that Cosmopolitan is the 


very best medium for school 


advertising of which I know. 
This was evident from the _ first’ 


when [| began in early days to 
advertise with you. Not only have the 
good results been shown from our keyed 


responses to the direct advertising, but as well 
through your admirable bureau which has untiringly 
been at our service’’—St. John’s School, Manlius, 
New York. 


Because Cosmopolitan is “the very best” for schools it 
brings “good results” to advertisers in other fields. 


@smopolitan 


merica’s Greatest Magazine 


W. S. Birp A. C. G. Hammoesranr J. J. Barnerr 
Eastern Sales Manager Business Manager Western Sales Manager 











You Wouldn’t Get Far 
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If You Did! 


TRAIGHT thinking deserves straight 
talking. Is this straight thinking? 


Do you use The Saturday Evening Post 
because Mr. Curtis, Mr. Lorimer and their 
associates have, through long and intelligent 
effort, created a great advertising medium ?— 
or because it is a weekly? 


Do you use The American Magazine be- 
cause Mr. Siddall and his associates in the 
Crowell Publishing Company have, through 
their keen knowledge of human nature, made 
it welcome in hundreds of thousands of homes 
because of the wholesome and inspirational 
character of. its editorial policy ’—or because 


it is a monthly? 7 


Do you use Vanity Fair because Mr. Nast, 
Mr. Crowninshield, Mr. Wurzburg and their 
associates. have developed a _ distinctive 


' periodical appealing to a quality audience‘— 


or because it is a class publication? 
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Do you choose the dominant mediums.6n — 
their individual merits and ability to serve?— 
or by classification labels? 


There are still a few advertisers who select 
their mediums by classification labels. An 
some of them bar all organization periodicals, 
good and bad alike. 


We ask consideration for The Elks Maga- 
zine not because it happens to be the leader 
in the fraternal field, but because of the pre- 
eminent character of its editorial policy, the 
quality and quantity of its fiction, the dis- 
tribution of its circulation, the purchasing 
power of its readers and their loyalty to and 
interest in it as their publication. 


Every barrel on its own bottom! 


Gihe &IRs 


Magazine 


“850,000 Voluntarily Subscribed For” 
50 East 42nd Street, New York City 


Telephone Vanderbilt 8757 
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Leaning _— 


Over the Brink 


There are no statistics available | 
as to the number of prospects in 
any industry who are nearly sold | 
each year. Of the vast number 
of sales that are missed, there 
H must be many thousands that 
fail to materialize only by the 
| slightest of margins. 





Who can tell how often the final 
| clinching arguments of the well- 
planned booklet or folder, placed 
in the hands of the almost-per- 
| suaded, would be the one thing 
needed to consummate the sale? 





Charles Francis Press 


Printing Crafts Building Telephone Longacre 2320 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York City 
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Commercial Illustrations with an 
Uncommercial Atmosphere 


rhe One Thing That Advertisers Must Combat Is the Tendency of 
Illustrations to Seem Too Commercial, Too Much a Part 
of the Entire Scheme of Many Campaigns 


By a Commercial Art Manager 


HERE comes a time in the 
life ef every advertiser, when 
t is his desire to relieve the mes- 
age of a too-business-like appear- 
ince. The very spirit and intent 
f the advertisement may be un- 
ommercial and an effort is made 
to transfer this spirit 
to the printed page. 
This is true of a 
recent campaign for 
Pears’ Soap. No pack- 
ize was shown, there 
was no bold display of 
the nameplate. In 
some respects. the 
series was “reader 
copy,” zsthetic, dainty, 
seeking the attention 
of women and .wish- 
ing to do it with not 
so much as a hint of 
the mechanics of cus- 
tomary salesmanship. 
The complexion ap- 
peal was the basic 
theme and to help this 
along, different studies 


paint, as they liked best to paint, 
was the idea. In several instances, 
these artists did not know that 
their canvases were for advertis- 
ing. 
The result has been evident. 
That mysterious “something” was 


of fair womanhood = Tati: ithe asighehe coptionce 


were featured in more 
than three-fourths of 
the space. It was 
thoroughly understood 
that this series would 
stand or fall, of its 
high purpose, on its il- 
lustrations. The pub- 
lications were filled 


rought into the scheme, and 
sked, not to paint “advertising 
lustrations,” but to produce 
rtistic portraits of women of dis- 
nection. They were to forget ad- 
rtising, mortises, captions, type, 
alesmanship. Get models and 
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lexion is the delightful soutem 


of a woman who uses Pears’ 


> 
“Good morning! Ge 
Have you used Pears’ Soap!” 
SOAP 


REPRODUCTION OF PORTRAIT PAINTINGS FAR REMOVED 
with “pretty girl” pic- FROM “COMMERCIAL” CLASSIFICATION 
tures, 

Something must be put into 
hese studies that would lift them 
tbove the competing illustrations. 
Different painters of note were 


injected into the campaign. Each 
head sold the idea of beauty, 
feminine grace, complexion, but 
the illustrations were not commer- 
cial pictures, in the usual sense. 

It is perfectly evident that 
people, by this time, know the 
difference between the advertising 
illustrations and designs that are 
impelling and those that are not. 
Having seen and studied illustra- 
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tions in books and in magazines, 
for stories and articles, they may 
not be masters of the technique 
of the craft, but they know when 
a thing is passably good, inferior, 
superlatively fine. 

Both in the composition and in 
the manner of handling, the com- 
mercial illustration may become 
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STEPHEN F WHITMAN & SOM, Inc. Pitiedetyhis, US A 
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ing purposes, the campaign repro- 
duces them exactly as they might 
be handled for a magazine story, 
even to the method of engraving, 
vignetting, etc, 

The composition in page size is a 
blend of story and advertising 
All of the old earmarks of the 
display that say “I am a message 
from the advertiser” 
are obliterated. 

Perhaps the reason 
for much of the past 
commercialism of ad- 
vertising illustrations, 
even when painted by 
men not usually iden- 
tified with commercial 
art, has been the sys- 
tem of handing out 
art commissions. A 
visualizer makes an 
arbitrary composition 
and ‘insists that it be 
followed by the studio 
artist. This handi- 
caps the artist and un- 
consciously he com- 
mercializes his own 
drawing. 

The Whitman illus- 
trations were executed 
in the opposite man- 
ner, A basic subject 
was given the artist 
and he was then per- 
mitted to do very 
much as he pleased, 
provided he did not 
overrun the space 
bounds. 








WHITMAN ILLUSTRATIONS ARE SUITABLE FOR 


MAGAZINE TEXT PAGES 


anything it wishes. Technique is 
very important. It is also unques- 
tionably true that the signature, or 
even the technical style of a well- 
known artist adds to the strength 
of an advertisement. 


WHITMAN’S UNCOMMERCIAL 
EXAMPLE 


This is well demonstrated by a 
current advertisement for Whit- 
man’s chocolates. The illustrations 
are in the well-known crayon and 
pencil style of an artist who is a 
popular magazine illustrator. In 
handling his pictures for advertis- 


Rog 


It is the viewpoint 
of the studio man who 
is responsible for the 
better type of adver- 
tising design. He is bound by no 
traditions. He does not feel that 
he must follow rules. 

Attention is directed to the 
magazine and newspaper illustra- 
tions now in use for the New 
York Central Lines. Many of the 
basic subjects are commercial at 
heart, yet have been made trul) 
fine and pictorially attractive b) 
means of handling and atmos 
pheric technique. There is the 
view of the freight engine, jus' 
puffing around a bend into the yards 
hauling its quota of cars. Stean 
and smoke are in the air. But the 
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In St.Louis 
Business is Good 


T. LOUISANS are buying. Uncertainty 

of market conditions and the disposi- 

tion of buyers to purchase conservatively, 

have been superseded by general confidence 

and satisfaction in merchandise and mer- 
chandising. 

Manufacturers and merchants are capitaliz- 
ing this favorable consumer attitude. Greater 
effort is being expended, judiciously, in 
crystallizing into sales the increased buying 
inclination of the St. Louis public. Results 
are justifying the effort. 


One of the most gratifying indications of 
the firm status of this market is the fact 
that— 


In July this year advertisers used 
301,257 agate lines more space in 
the four St. Louis newspapers than 
in July, 1921. 


‘That such sales effort was made judicious. 
ly is expressed by the fact that of this in- 
creased lineage 47% was placed in The St. 


Louis Star. 
- 2 


THE ST.LOUIS STAR 


don’t say “Paper”—say “STAR” 
Trade Mark Registered 
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artist has woven romance with 
every brush mark, in the blend 
of black and Ben Day tints. 

Exactly the same _ subject, 
handled conventionally, would 
have been dull, commonplace, un- 
attractive. 

“Frigidaire” advertising has 
been beautified by an uncommer- 
cial series of remarkable illustra- 
tions, in a field that would not 
seem to permit of them. 

“Adds the fine touch of hos- 
pitality” is the caption idea, which 
permits the artist to veer wide of 
the customary commercial showing 
of an ice box, foodstuffs, kitchen 
etc. Instead, we have a panoramic 
vista of a garden, under fine old 
trees. The home is a-stone man- 
sion, graceful in its architecture, 
and on the lawn, guests are having 
iced beverages. It might well be 
an illustration from some novel of 
English rural life. 

In a desire to “show the prod- 
uct” advertisers have been led 
away from the sentimentally inter- 
esting possibilities of illustration, 
and have therefore commercialized 
their displays to the point where 
sometimes it becomes tiresome to 
the public. 

What the product achieves, its 
service, put into a picture, is often 
far more effective as a_ sales 
agent. 

An impressive double page for 
the Fulton Diesel central station 
power plant gives proof of this 
fact in a drawing that is at once 
mechanically correct yet artistic 
in its handling by the artist. 
Then, too, a novel idea in presen- 
tation helps a great deal. To the 
right, the power plant rises until 
it seems to touch the very clouds, 
while at its base, and extending to 
the opposite page, there runs a 
vista of a small-town street. with 
its people, vehicular traffic, life and 
bustle. The engine has been done 
in three flat tones, vividly high- 
lighted here and there. The acces- 
sories of interest at its base are 
delicate, gray, sketchy. 

Gruen watch illustrations look 
as if plucked from some rare old 
bok, illustrated with wood en- 
gravings. There is not a commer- 
ciai iine in them, yet they tell a 
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sales story. They are adequate. 
They do not weaken in any phase 
of their responsibility to the manu- 
facturer. 

And when a second color is 
used on such pages, as often hap- 
pens, it is not riotously applied. 
There is a mere delicate touch or 
tone, here and there. The adver- 
tiser is willing to run an extra 
color for the mere sake of a buff 
coat on a cavalier, or a splotch of 
warmth in an initial letter! 

Advertising should be grateful 
to the influx of studio talent, for 
these men, artistic by instinct, re- 
fuse to do that which is crude, 
superficial, obvious, commonplace. 
They put much of themselves into 
all they do, and this variety of 
spirit is needed in advertising. 


L. Schlesinger and F. V. Brant~ 
form Partnership 


Lester Schlesinger, formerly with the 
New York Journal of Commerce, New 
York Tribune, the New York Daily 
News and more recently in the agency 
field, and F. V. Brant, who for several 
years was connected with the press and 
publicity department of the B. F. Keith 
Circuit, have formed a partnership as 
publishers’ representatives under the 
name of Schlesinger and Brant, New 
York. The new firm has been appointed 
to represent Meton PX Picture Review. 


Milton M. Bit Bitter Joins 
Camden, N. J., Chain Stores 


Milton M. Bitter, who for nearly 
four years has been in charge of the 
advertisers’ service department of the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger, has re 
signed to assume the advertising man- 
agement of the Hurley Company, chain 
furniture and clothing stores, with head 
quarters at Camden, N. J 


Chinese Game Being 
Advertised 


Advertising is being placed in a 
number of newspapers throughout the 
country by the Mah Jongg Sales Com- 
pany of America, San rancisco, to 
introduce “Mah Jongg” a Chinese 
game, somewhat similar to chess. The 
company is placing its advertising direct. 





Flour Account with Fort 
Worth Agency 


The advertising account of the Burrus 
Mill & Elevator Co., Fort Worth, Tex 
has been placed with the Herndon 
Johnson Advertising Company of that 
city. A campaign in Texas newspapers 
is now being run. 
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| Detroit News Consolidates | 
Best Features of Journal 


Gives News a 100% Coverage 
of City of a Million People 


ON July 21, The Detroit News acquired 
and consolidated The Detroit Journal 
having the next largest circulation. 


The Detroit News now carries the Journal 
title beneath its own on Page One, and the 
consolidated paper publishes those special 
Journal features which had aided in its de- 
velopment. The important members of the 
editorial staff and the entire circulation or- 
ganization of The Journal are now with The 
News. 


The Detroit News is now the only evening 
paper in Detroit having the. Associated Press 
Service, 


The consolidation is still too recent to en- 
able The News to make an accurate state- 
ment of its net circulation, but it is obvious 
that The News has a practically 100% cover- 
age of the English speaking homes in De- 
troit. The world’s automotive center fully 
coverable at one rate is an opportunity not 
equalled elsewhere in the United States. 


TheDetroitNews : 


Twe and a Half Times Nearest ‘Competing Week Day 
Circulation in Detroit and Vicinity, 


Largest Sunday Circulation in Michigan. 
“Always in the Lead” 


Member National Newspapers, Inc. Sunday Advertising in Color. i 
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Whenever a worth-while feature is avail- 
able, it is selected for Globe-Democrat 
readers. 





This explains the reader interest in St. 
Louis’ most widely read daily newspaper; 
it accounts, too, for the great popularity 
of the Sunday Globe-Democrat. 


The Globe-Democrat is one of the 
progressive American newspapers to 
secure publishing rights of 


The Ex-Kaiser's Own Story 


Beginning Early in the Fall 


Advertising men will realize that this 
great feature, reinforced by more than a 
dozen already popular ones, will add 
thousands to the now largest daily cir- 
culation among St. Louis newspapers. 


St oui 
™ Clobe- 


St. Louis’ Most Widely Read Daily 
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“For Electric Lights” 


This is the answer of 95% of the farm 
women in a Middle Western State when 
asked the question, “Why do you wish to 
leave the farm for the city?” 


Electricity is the greatest power yet 
discovered, according to these women, 
for lightening women’s work and con- 
serving her strength, beauty and charm. 


Over four million farm homes yet un- 
equipped with electricity should make a 
tremendous sales opportunity for electric 
light plant manufacturers this fall. 


If the farm women and their daughters 
are determined that a plant shall be in- 
stalled, it usually is. 


Their determination can be hastened 
and your plant chosen if you sell them 


through your advertising in their favorite 
magazine, THE FARMER’S WIFE. 


THE 


FARMERS WIFE 


A National Magazine for Farm Women 


WEBB PUBLISHING COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 
ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 


Western Representatives Eastern ——— 
Standard Farm Papers, Inc. Wallace C. Richardson, Ino. 
1109 Transportation Bldg. 95 Madison Avenue 
Chicago, Ill. New York City 


f 
Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 














Showing the Fire Insurance Agent 
How to Advertise 


\ Single Organization, 


the Hartford Fire Insurance Company, Makes 


an Educational Campaign Available to Agents of All Fire 
Insurance Companies 


T is probably a natural thing 
to find a new fire insurance 
dea in Hartford, Conn. Hart- 
ford and insurance are synony- 
mous in many minds. 
The latest new idea on fire in- 
surance that comes 


prosperity of each individual or 
institution Owning property that is 
in need of insurance protection. 


Another advertisement shows the 
important part played by insur- 
ance companies in making good 





from Hartford has to 
lo with advertising. 
Since last June there 
las appeared once a 
week in a Hartford 
newspaper a large- 
space advertisement 
that bears the names 
of twenty Hartford 
fire insurance agents. 

Co-operative adver- 
tising on the part of: 
fire insurance agents 
is a new departure. 
This campaign, for 
which agents of com- 
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peting companies are 
paying, makes no 
mention of any par- 
ticular fire-insurance 
company, and yet one 
company, the Hart- 
ford Fire Insurance 
Company, conceived 
the plan, wrote and 
illustrated the copy 
ind furnished the 


‘You help to establish insurance raics by rour own care or carciess 
—_ 


Y the pe of buikding you 
choase to live or work im —by the things with which you surround 
yoursel! the: may start or discour .ge fire. 

Insurance rates mast of necesaii) brar « fined rriavomship '¢ (he 
five waste. They are based on the probabie burning rain of var. 
tous types of buildings as indicated by the experience of yeare 








of everybedy but ee manny & te 
pence ech 





eer mes mete pote Its part of his insurance service 





clectrotypes necessary. 

The campaign con- 
sists of a series of 
twelve advertisements. 
\n unusual illustration 
treatment characterizes 
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cach advertisement— 
in understanding of 
his form of illustra- 
ion can-be best 
rasped from the advertisement 
hat is reproduced herewith. 
The copy explains the fire in- 
surance agent and fire insurance. 
One advertisement, for example, 
tells the part that a local agent 
lays in the business life of his 
ymmunity, and explains how es- 
ntial such an agency is to the 


AGENCIES OF HARTFORD JOIN HANDS IN EXPLAINING 
SOME OF THE DETAILS OF FIRE INSURANCE WITH 
WHICH THE PUBLIC IS UNFAMILIAR 


the losses sustained in great con- 
flagrations that have swept Ameri- 
can cities. A third advertisement 
points out the value of fire pre- 
vention efforts; and the huge an- 
nual loss caused by carelessness. 
There is a special advertisement 
that urges property owners to con- 
sult their insurance agent as they 
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would their doctor or lawyer—to 
take advantage of his professional 
experience, and to accept his advice 
in all matters dealing with insur- 
ance. In several other advertise- 
ments much emphasis is’ placed 
upon the value.of insuring not 
only one’s home, but also house- 
hold goods, automobiles and 
garages. a 

. W. Longnecker, advertising 
manager of the Hartford Fire In- 
surance Company, has explained 
why his company has sponsored 
this campaign in Hartford, and is 
endeavoring to have it appear in 
newspapers in other cities. “We 
have made this campaign avail- 
able,” said Mr. Longnecker, “be- 
cause we knew that it would pay, 
knew that it could not help in the 
long run but mean more business 
for the agents that use it, and for 
every company that these agents 
represent — including the Hart- 
ford. You may say, if you wish, 
that this co-operative campaign is 
merely a cold, business proposition. 
It is. People often say—‘Why, 
the business of fire insurance must 
be a very simple matter.’ Every- 
one takes: out insurance. Yet the 
other day an important business 
block burned in a certain progres- 
sive Southern community, and the 
loss totaled $198,000, while the in- 
surance equaled $89,000—less than 
one-half of the value of the prop- 
erty. That is not an unusual situ- 
ation by any means, nor is it one 
that can soon be corrected. 

“Americans as a whole—and 
property owners in particular—are 
not too appreciative of the bene- 
fits of fire insurance, nor are they 
altogether convinced that the local 
agent amounts to much in the 
scheme of things in the town or 
city that constitutes his territory. 
Furthermore, insurance is all too 
often given publicity, not for the 
millions that it pays in losses, but 
because of some suit, claim, or in- 
vestigation that may be all very 
just and proper, but does not serve 
as desirable advertising when the 
facts are not all stated.” 





F. Walter Crinnion, Oakland, Cal., is 
the publisher of Motor News, a new 
magazine devoted to the automobile 
trade in California. 
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George A. Cullen Is Dead 


George A. Cullen, vice-president of 
the North American Fruit Exchange, 
committed suicide in New York on 
August 14. 

Mr. Cullen was forty-five years of 
age. For many years he was passenger 
traffic manager of the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & estern Railroad. In_ that 
position he showed himself to_be a 
strong believer in advertising. He had 
much to do with the popularizing of the 
famous “Phoebe Snow.” He was, how 
ever, always interested in the farmer 
He is given credit for pom | largely 
instrumental in organizing the first farm 
bureau, which was started in Broome 
County, New York, more than twelve 
years ago. 

So interested was Mr. Cullen in the 
possibilities of scientific farm marketing 
that he was finally induced to give up 
his railroad position and to identify 
himself with the North American Fruit 
Exchange. In this position he was an 
indefatigable worker for advertising. 
Several co-operative products campaigns 
now running, and several more in pros 
pect, are concrete evidences of his belief 
in advertising. 





New Accounts with Corman 
Agency 

Holmac, Incorporated, New York, has 
placed its account with The Corman 
Company, also of New York. They are 
advertising the “J-H” golf ball. Golf 
publications and newspapers are being 
used. 

The Corman Company has also re 
cently secured the account of the 
Columbia Mortgage Company of New 
York City, which is using , Flom York 
city newspapers and a list of magazines 
in advertising first mortgage bonds. 





Lion Collar Copy Adds a Duck 


The United Shirt & Collar Co., Troy., 
. Y., whose advertising copy has long 
carried its trade-mark, a lion, has added 
to its co; a second trade character, 
a duck. This new trade character has 
been adopted as a distinguishing mark 
for its new pretest, a semi-soft style of 
collar, S. E. Noonan of the United 
net & Collar Co., informs Printers 
NK. 





Death of John A. Onyun 


John A. Onyun, one of the founders 
and business manager of the Peoria, II! 
Times, later ‘consolidated with th: 
Peoria Journal, died in Peoria on 
August 7 

Mr. Onyun was the father of Archie 
R. R. Onyun, foreign advertising man 
ager of the Washington Times. 





The Prather-Allen Advertising Con 
pany, Cincinnati, is in charge of the 
advertising of the Crosley Manufactu: 
ing Company, Cincinnati, manufacturer 
of radio equipment. 
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How to Use the “ Printers’ Ink” 
Compilations 


To Function Properly They Must Be Made Readily Available 


Tue Farrar Apvertisinc Co. 
PITTSBURGH 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 

We certainly do want to be placed on 
your mailing list to receive the reprints 
of such Printers’ INK articles as ap 
peared on page 41 of the May 4th issue 
and pages 53 and 149 of the May 11th 
issue. You might start this by mailing 
us the reprints of those two articles. 
Please mark this for my personal at- 
tention. 

In this connection I would like to 
have you give us some information about 
bound volumes of Printers’ Ink. One 
of our problems here is to lay our hands 
on the particular bit of good stuff that 
we have read in Printers’ Ink at the 
well-known psychological moment. Every 
issue of Printers’ InxK is full of mighty 
valuable material, but unfortunately it 
is rarely the case that such material ap- 
pears at the exact moment when it is 

ttinent to some proposition then on 

and. A little later we find ourselves in 
the position of wanting some such mate- 
rial and of realizing that we have seen 
the very article in Printers’ Inx that 
we want, but that we cannot recall just 
when it appeared. It is about the most 
exasperating thing we have to contend 
with and if you fellows can find a way 
to provide your subscribers with a com- 
prehensive topical index to Printers’ 
Inx articles I can assure you of the 
everlasting gratitude of one of your sub- 
scribers at any rate. Will you please 
write me in this connection and tell 
me just what is your bound volume 
proposition ? 
available, for I have seen them, but we 
have never attempted to build up a 
Printers’ Inx library. I think we will 
have to do so, 
Tue Farrar ApvertisinG Co., 
G. B. Martin, 


President. 


BOUT 800 manufacturers, ad- 
vertising agents, and others, 
are receiving the Printers’ INK 
Compilations. The Compilations 
are lists of the articles appearing 
in Printers’ INK and Printers’ 
Ink Monthly on various subjects 
and groups of commodities. These 
may be had by any subscriber. 
The main value of the Compila- 
tions lies in their use for reference 
purposes. A list on price main- 
tenance, for example, may be of 
no particular worth the day it is 
received. A week or six months 
later, though, it may fill a very 
definite and urgent need. 


I know bound volumes are , 
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The prime requisite is a complete 
file of the Printers’ INK Publica- 
tions. Copies must be held intact, 
as they are received. Binders are 
furnished at cost to those who 
wish to keep their copies as handy 
as the telephone book. Bound 
volumes of the Weekly may also 
be subscribed for, 


CLIPPING FILES OR BINDERS TO KEEP 
THE LISTS 


Then, for the actual filing of th« 
Compilations, Many advertising 
agencies are putting them in their 
regular clipping files. Améong 
others, Frank Seaman, Inc., the 
Joseph Richards Company, and 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn, tell us 
this is the procedure they follow. 
These agencies file a considerable 
number of clippings. They are 
kept in folders and a card index 
makes the locating of any clipping 
a matter of but a few moments. 
The idea of the card index is to 
enable a thorough cross-indexing 
of each clipping. 

Another method is to insert the 
Compilations in binders. The 
Compilations are now being issued 
in a uniform size. A single stand- 
ard-size binder will suffice for a 
year or more. A separate card 
file is often used. The Compila 
tions are merely inserted in the 
binder, one back of the other. 
Cards are typewritten for each list 
as it is received. One or two or a 
dozen cards can be made for each 
Compilation. The number of cross- 
references will depend entirely on 
how thorough one wishes to index 
Each Compilation is numbered and 
a corresponding number appears on 
the card or cards referring to it 

This plan calls for merely a few 
moments’ work weekly. It keeps 
the Compilations together in quick- 
ly accessible form. Furthermore, 
if followed consistently, it fur 
nishes, in a surprisingly short time, 
a valuable index to the editorial 
contents of the Printers’ InxK 
Fublications—[Ed. Printers’ Inx. 
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Figures Prove 


ylete 
lica- ~ 
act, the established value 
who 
a PERCENTAGE OF LINEAGE _IN- 
~ om CREASE: Printers’ Ink 1922 figures for all 
magazines show House & Garden 
<EEP second in January 
- fifth in February 
ae first in March 
heir first in April 
~ first in May 
and first in June 
hog first for 1st 6 months 
. bl » 
ee Also easily first in total number of lines gained. 
idex 
ping VOLUME OF LINEAGE CARRIED: 
_" Printers’ Ink 1922 figures for all magazines 
xing (weeklies and bi-monthlies as well as month- 
- the lies) show House & Garden 
The ninth in January 
oY seventh in February 
ra fifth in March 
an sixth in April 
the sixth in May 
a. sixth in June 
or a sixth for Ist 6 months 
eacli 
‘Oss- Is not a rise from eighteenth place to sixth in 
Sg two years pretty conclusive proof of House 
end & Garden’s generous value at the new rate 
$ on (effective August 26th) of $750 a.page? 
t 
‘oe 
eeps 
ik House & Garden 
= One of the Nast Group—Member of A.B.C. 
ria! 
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‘What Life's 
New &ditor 
LOUIS 
EVANS 
SHIPMAN 
says of the 
Publication 
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Te interpret America to itself and 
to others in terms of humour, and 
satire; to touch folly lightly, in 
verse and prose; to be absolutely 
non-partisan in politics, and yet to 
have a deep concern in our political 
affairs; not to take sides in purely 
controversial matters, but vigor- 
ously to support what it considers 
right, and to condemn what it con- 
siders wrong; to seek its audience 
among Americans of intelligence 
and understanding. This will be 
LIFE’S Editorial Policy, with a 
stronger, if possible, and prouder 
bearing of the paper’s motto; 
Americanus Sum. 

Louis Evan Shipman 


1 Seal 


The Mass fia bo 



















ANTEED with PRO~RATA REFUND 
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heer J. L. Hudson Co., one of America’s 

greatest department stores, and one of 
the largest buyers of advertising space in 
Detroit, has just recently doubled its ad- 
vertising appropriation for The Detroit 
Free Press. Further comment as to what 
this means seems a bit superfluous. 


153,000 HOMES DAILY 
195,000 HOMES SUNDAY : 


CTheBDetroit Free Press 


“Advertised By Its 
Achievements.” re 


se 


/ J 
5 VERREE & CONKLIN, INC. < 
C Foreign Representatives ) tin 
New York Detroit 
Chicago San Francisco ,—“ 


The J. L. Hudson Co. Store 
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Touring North Dakota on 
Five Dollars 


The railroads in their efforts to se- 
ire sufficient farm labor for the har- 
esting season in North Dakota are 
fering transportation on excursion 
ites of five dollars from Minneapolis, 
t. Paul, Duluth or Superior to any 
int in North Dakota. In a news- 
aper advertisement of the Department 
f Agriculture and Labor, State of 
North Dakota, this touring inducement 
s brought to the attention of the pub- 
c under the legend, “See North Da- 
ota for $5.” The rest of the copy fol- 
ws: “And earn good wages harvest- 
ng the bumper crop. 60 days of work. 
tailway excursion rate until August 15 
s $5 for parties of five. Earn good 
ages. See the country.’ 


Pittston, Pa., to Have Evening 
Newspaper 

The Press ape Company, Inc., 
has been formed to publish the Pittston, 
’a., Press, an afternoon daily which 
will make its — 3 appearance early in 
September. cers of the new 

mpany are: - Weinberg, Scran- 
ton, president; William H. Hughes, 
founder and former editor of the Scran- 
ton Dispatch, vice-president and secre- 
tary, and Nat. H. Strauss, owner of the 
Scranton Publishing Company, Scran- 

mn, treasurer. 

“s. G. Lindenstein, Inc., New York 
publishers’ representative, has been ap- 
pointed national advertising representa- 
tive. 


Stocks of Canned Goods 
Are Low 


In discussing the American Can Com 
pany’s semi-annual ‘report, the Wall 
Street Journal states that stocks of 

inned goods are the lowest in years, 
the 1921 pack being only 60 per cent 
of that of 1920. The fruit and vege- 
table outlook is reported excellent and 
the demand of Western canners for 
containers is considerably above first 
estimates. The absorption of war sur- 
plus goods left the market more stable, 
hut the 1921 pack was not adequate to 
meet general needs. 


I. S. Kemp Made Vice- 
President 


Irving S. Kemp has resigned as sales 
tanager of the Vaughan & Bushnell 
Mfg. Co., Chicago manufacturer of 
vols, to become vice-president of the 
vansville Tool Works, Evansville, Ind. 





\Mlade Vice-President of Phila- 
delphia Lock Company 


The Miller Lock Company, Philadel- 
hia, has appointed George W. Eckhardt 
Ss vice-president in charge of sales. He 
1s formerly assistant manager of sales 
rt Henry Disston & Sons, Inc. 
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Will Advertise to Overcorne 
“Bare Wall Fad” 


More and better pictures in the home 
and fewer bare walls are two of the 
aims for which the American Art Bu 
reau, Chicago, is conducting a direct- 

mail campaign. The bureau has been 
formed by over 150 manufacturers of 
pictures and frames, jobbers and retail 
ers. C. H. Crysler, president of the 
National Card, Mat and Board Com- 
pany, Chicago, is head of the organiza 
tion. It is planned to enlist the co- 
operation of architects and interior dec- 
orators as well as art leagues, clubs and 
other organizations in merchandising the 
“better art in the home” idea. From 
the Chicago “yy uarters an advertising 
service will S tevnlehed for retailer 
members. National newspaper and gen- 
eral publication advertising will follow 
as retailers are organized. The adver- 
tising account of the bureau is being 
handled by The Direct Advertising 
Agency, Chicago. 


Canadian Paper Purchased 


Charles Mundy, owner of the Oshawa, 
Ont., Ontario Reformer, has sold his 
interest in the Reformer Printing & 
Publishing Company, Limited, to J. 
Ewart MacKay and J. C. Ross. The 
new management will take over the 
newspaper on September 1. 

ir. Ross was business manager of 
the Farmers’ Sun, an Ontario farm 
paper, and at one time was managing 
editor of the Montreal Journal of Com- 
merce and prior to that was with the 
Toronto Globe. 

Mr. MacKay has recently been con- 
nected with the Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company, in New York, Chicago, New 


Orleans and Toronto. 


C, J. Olson with Wood, 
Putnam & Wood 


Charles J. Olson, formerly with The 
H. K. McCann Company, Ltd., Toronto, 
and previously overseas for four and 
one-half years with the First Canadian 
Expeditionary Forces, has joined the 
copy and plan department of the Boston 

ce of the Wood, Putnam & Wood 


¢ ‘ompany. 


Eberhard Faber Adds 
J. P. Duffy to Staff 


James P. Duffy, formerly in charge 
of the advertising department of the 
Positype Corporation, and previously 
sales-promotion man for Robert H. 
Ingersoll & Son, is now with Eberhard 
Faber, New York, as assistant adver- 
tising manager. 


Chicago Agency Has Jones’ 
Dairy Farm Account 
The Potts-Turnbull Company, Chicago 
advertising agency, has been retained 
by the Jones Dairy Farm, Ft. Atkinson, 
Wis., to handle the advertising for 
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Foundation 
of Value 
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A Challenge 


to Common Sense 


Do you sometimes wonder who in- 
vents all these side issues that are from 
time to time injected into the “selling 
talks” of advertising salesmen? 


Does it ever seem that ingenuity in 
the solicitation is crowding the genu- 
ine value of the medium a bit? 
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In other words, have you sometimes 
had a feeling that the mechanics of 
the selling plan is inclined to over- 
shadow the actual merits of the pub- 
lication in question for selling your 
goodsP 


After all the gestures have been made, 
and the last song-and-dance has been 
introduced and retired from the stage, 
doesn’t the whole thing get back to 
one big question? 


So far as Farm aNp Home is con- 
cerned, that question is squarely faced 
and fully answered in a-de luxe book- 
let which is just off the press. 


Send today for a copy of 
“*The Foundation of Value’’ 


FA RM"? FOME 


The National Magazine of Rural Li 
PHELPS PUBLISHING CO., snl 


DAVID R. OSBORNE, Advertising Manager 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
5 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 456 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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Public Utility 
Advertisers Will Form 


Association 





NEW association of advertis- 

ing interests will be perma- 
nently organized under the name 
of the Public Utility Advertising 
Association during the convention 
of the American Electric Railway 
Association, which will be held 
during the first week of October 
in Chicago. 

Plans for the formation of this 
new association were first made at 
the Atlanta convention of the As- 
sociated Advertising Clubs of the 
World at a meeting attended by 
Labert St. Clair, manager of the 
advertising section of the Ameri- 
can Electric Railway Association ; 
George F. Oxley, publicity direc- 
tor of the National Electric Light 
Association, and W. P. Strand- 
borg, publicity agent, Portland 
Railway Light & Power Company 
and vice-president of the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the 
World. 

A tentative form of organiza- 
tion was effected at the last con- 
vention of the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs at Milwaukee. At 
that time W. P. Strandborg was 
made chairman of an organization 
committee for the proposed asso- 
ciation. 

One of the chief purposes of 
the proposed association will be to 
gain adherence to the following 
standards of advertising practice: 


Realizing our obligation and _ responsi- 
bility to the public, to the seller of ad- 
vertising service, the advertising agent 
and our own organization, we, as gen- 
eral advertisers, pledge ourselves as 
follows: 

1. To consider the interests of the 
public foremost, and particularly that 
portion thereof which we serve. 

2. To claim no more, but if anything 
a little less, in our advertising than we 
can deliver. 

3. To refrain from statements in our 
advertising which, through actual mis 
representation, through ambiguity or 
through incompleteness, are likely to be 
misleading to the public, or unjust to 
competitors. 

To use every possible means, not 
only in our own individual advertising 
but by association and co-operation, to 
increase the public’s confidence in ad- 
vertised statements. 

5. To refrain from attacking com- 
petitors in our advertising. 
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6. To refrain from imposing upon 
the seller of advertising service unjust, 
unreasonable and unnecessarily irksome 
requirements. 

7. To furnish to publishers, when re- 
quested, technical information which 
will help them keep reading pages and 
advertising columns free from mis- 
statements. 

8. To refrain from and_ discourage 
deceptive or coercive methods in secur- 
ing free advertising, and to do every- 
thing possible to aid the publisher to 
keep his columns free and independent. 

9. To require standards for ourselves 
equal to those we set for others. 


When the permanent organiza- 
tion of the association has been 
effected, application for member- 
ship in the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World will be made. 


Boston Advertising Tells of 
Hudson Seal Shortage 


Protection for the public by using ad- 
vertising to aid it to differentiate genu- 
ine Hudson Seal garments from a large 
number of spurious furs being foisted 
upon the public is being sought by 
Lamson & Hubbard, of Boston, through 
newspaper space. 

Under the heading “A Pledge,” the 
company gave the following statement 
of the facts involved: 

“There has been a great shortage in 
the catch of Muskrat Skins suitable for 
conversion into Hudson Seal. Prices 
have advanced greatly during the last 
four months. In the effort to supply 
cheap coats—especially for August sale 
—a great many garments will be of- 
fered, made of Southern Muskrats. 
Such coats cannot, in our opinion, be 
satisfactory. 

“Lamson & M4Hubbard = guarantees 
every Hudson Seal garment sold by 
them—no matter what the price—to he 
made of Northern Muskrat. Lamson 
& Hubbard will not sell, as Hudson 
Seal, any garment made of Southern 
Muskrat.” 


New England Mutual Fire 
Insurance Advertising 


An appeal to the pride of New Eng 
landers to buy fire insurance in New 
England mutual fire insurance com 
panies is made in a co-operative adver 
tising effort in which twenty-two firms 
have a part. 

The copy is headed “Sound fire in 
surance in your own. New England 
agency mutual companies.” It asks in 
large type: “Do you know that owners 
of all kinds of property are saving 20 
and 30 per cent of their insurance cost 
by insuring in your own New England 
agency mutuals? Ask our agents in 
your locality about it.’ 

The advertising is signed by the Mu 
tual Fire Insurance Association, with 
the names of the various companies 
listed below, together with the dates of 
their incorporations. 
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Use Blotters For 
Dealer Helps 
Stockholder Adver- 
tising 
Salesmen’s Advance 
Cards 
Reaching Industries 
Trade Advertising 
Packing with Prod- 
uct 








“More Mental Impressions From 
Each Printing Impression” 


M ENTAL impressions are what every adver- 


tiser wants. Printing impressions are what 
he has to pay for. 


The real problem is to secure the most mental 
impressions from each printing impression. 


For this reason, more and more direct and dealer- 
help advertising is being printed upon good blotting. 


Blotters are 50% advertising and 50% utility, 
just as good magazines are half advertising and half 
reading matter. No other paper possesses this 
inherent advantage. 


They are considered as merchandise and kept 
longer than other forms of mail matter. They are 
seen oftener than booklets, which can be expected to 
receive but a single reading. 


Blotters are upon the housewife’s desk when she 
makes out her shopping list—are at the farmer’s 
elbow when he orders goods from the city—remain 
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on the glass-topped desk of hair-trigger executives 
when all other matter is consigned to oblivion. 


They give “more mental impressions from each 
printing impression.” 


Retailers in many lines prefer blotters to any 
other form of help. They are sent out thru every 
available source, enclosed with letters and state- 
ments, wrapped with packages, distributed from 
door to door. ‘ They entail no added distributing 
cost. They make even the mailing of monthly 
statements bring in business—tie up their stores to 
advertised lines. 


And to the advertiser who furnishes them, they 
give “preferred advertising position” among thou- 
sands of items—create consumer sales at the point of 
customary purchase—win the dealer’s endorsement. 


Real genius shown by some manufacturers and 
agents in preparing copy has made blotters pay many 
dealers better than any other advertising. They are 
accomplishing things which could not be accom- 
plished if printed upon any other kind of paper. 


A most interesting 64-page book, “Standard’s 
Dictionary of Blotter Advertising,” which shows 
the way blotters are used with profit by many lead- 
ing manufacturers, will be sent without cost to : j 
manufacturers, advertising agents and principals. 
Standardize your printing estimates by specifying 


tandard, ...... : 
Blottin | 

cach printing impression | 
Standard Paper Manufacturing Co., 


Richmond Virginia 
Sold by leading paper jobbers in the United States and Canada 


REGISTERED 
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“Like An Old-Fashioned 
Bargain Festival’’ 


The Baird Company, a leading Shreveport department store, held a July 
Record Sale that was a record merchandising achievement. 


More goods were sold and more money collected on the first day than 
any other sale the store has ever conducted. The total volume of sales 
were without precedent in the history of the store. 


Mr. C. G. Styron, advertising manager of the Baird Company, said the 
sale was “like an old-fashioned bargain festival. The crowds bought 
with an enthusiasm such as we have never seen before. We drew busi- 
ness from miles away in every direction from Shreveport.” 

We have been telling you of the prosperous conditions in Shreveport 


This sale bears out the fact. 


Daily Over Sunday Over 


29,000 44,000 


he Shreveport Gimes 


Published Every Morning in the Year 
ROBERT EWING, Publisher JOHN D. EWING, Asso. Publisher 
S. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY, Representatives in New York 
JOHN M. BRANHAM COMPANY, Representatives in Chicago 
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The Importance of Style Emphasis 
in Marketing Fabrics 


Experience Has Shown Manufacturers That They Must Not Forget That 
Fashion Percolates Downward 


By Raymond W. Welch 


EN years ago, I saw the Rue 

de la Paix for the first time. 
I was interested in the thorough- 
fare because I had heard that the 
most fashionable dressmakers in 
the world were located on it. After 
a great deal of thought I suc- 
ceeded in recalling the name of 
me of the houses—Worth. That 
was all the street meant to me. 
Later I discovered its power. 

As a matter of fact the Rue de 
la Paix is synonymous with Paris 
fashions. In the French capital 
there are twenty or more leading 
houses. Worth, Poiret, Jenny, 
Callot, Lanvin, Molyneux, Dou- 
cet, Paquin, Madeleine et Made- 
leine, Doeuillet, and Beer are 
among the better known. The cre- 
ations of these establishments in- 
fluence fashion throughout the 
world. Of course they are not all 
on the Rue de la Paix. 

In New York, there are a num- 
her of houses that correspond 
closely to the French concerns 
mentioned. Bendel, Thurn, Stein 
& Blaine, Bergdoff-Goodman, Jo- 
seph, Gidding and a few others 
fall into this class. Fifth Avenue 
and Fifty-seventh Street have 
ome to mean the same in Ameri- 
can style creation as the Rue de la 
Paix does in the French. 

Now, after a careful considera- 
tion of all claims of style inde- 
pendence, it is a fact that Paris 
nd New York. determine in a large 
legree the fashions which the 
\merican woman will wear. It 
1asn’t been so long since the 
rench shoe swept the country, 
lespite all predictions that Ameri- 
an women never would wear a 
hort vamp. Paris said recently 


hat the hemline on dresses must 
ome down, and down it has come. 
t is quite true that thousands of 
omen are 
kirts. 


still wearing short 
Thousands of others are 
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wearing them not quite so short 
as they did a few months ago. 
But the women who set the fash- 
ions are wearing long dresses, 
and it is only a matter of time 
before their influence will perco- 
late downward tothe great mass 
of their sex. 

Every textile manufacturer is 
interested, or should be, in one of 
these three groups of buyers— 
women of fashion, retail stores, 
garment manufacturers. Numer- 
ous concerns are eager to influ- 
ence two of the groups. More and 
more the third group, fashionable 
women, has demonstrated its im- 
portance. 

It isn’t at all uncommon to have 
a manufacturer successfully mar- 
ket a fabric by concentrating on 
the cutting-up trade and neglect- 
ing the drygoods and department 
stores. Nor is it unusual for an 
organization to concentrate on the 
retail outlets. The really effective 
plan is to take advantage of both 
of these channels of distribution 
by bringing to bear upon them the 
influence of the women who are 
known to dress smartly. 


HUMBLE BEGINNING OF TRELAINE 


Back in the war days countless 
yards of spiral leggings were 
shipped abroad for use in the 
A. E. F. Very few of the dough- 
boys who slithered through the 
mud in France or Belgium rea- 
lized that they were wearing 
around their legs a fabric which 
a few years later would grace the 
wardrobe of social leaders. Nev- 
ertheless, that was what happened. 

In the fall of 1921, after long 
experiment and innumerable im- 
provements in design, the soldiers’ 
puttees became Trelaine, a fabric 
sponsored by Fifty-seventh Street. 
The Rich-Sampliner Knitting 
Mills Company, of Cleveland, is 
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the maker of Trelaine. The story 
of this fabric’s leap into popu- 
larity reads like fiction. 

After the company had decided 
that the experimental stage had 
been passed, samples of Trelaine 
were shown to some of the leading 
dressmaking establishments — in 
New York. One house, noted for 
its imagination as well as its cre- 
ations, saw instantly the possibili- 
ties in the new fabric. Models 
were designed and made up by 
this establishment, and were used 
as a basis for the advertising and 
merchandising campaign which 
followed. 

The Rich-Sampliner Company 
instead of launching a great list of 
claims regarding the superiority of 
Trelaine, chose to let the designs 
of a famous establishment speak 
for it. These designs were ad- 
vertised in national magazines and 
the effect, both upon consumer 
and manufacturer, was remark- 
able. 

Manufacturers of women’s gar- 
ments sent in their orders. In 
less than a year on a very small 
advertising appropriation 100,000 
yards of Trelaine at $3 a yard net 
had been sold at wholesale. No 
effort was made by the manufac- 
turer to have the Trelaine label 
placed in the finished garments, 
but the influence of the style cam- 
paign was so great that many con- 
cerns insisted upon having labels 
furnished to them so the fabric 
might be identified. Anyone who 
has had experience in marketing 
a trade-marked fabric will appre- 
ciate just what this means. 

The Trelaine campaign went 
over so easily that those in charge 
of it forgot for the moment that 
its success depended solely upon 
the atmosphere of exclusiveness 
which had been created about the 
cloth. They neglected to safe- 
guard its distribution. Owing to 
the fact that Trelaine was 100 
per cent pure wool and knitted, it 
was necessary for manufacturers 
of garments to use unusual care 
ang: skill in making it up. Wher- 
ever that fact was appreciated the 
finished product was a thing of 
beauty. 4 

One manufacturer who had pur- 


“ar 
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chased a large quantity of Tre- 
laine had ideas of his own re- 
garding its use. He returned a 
number of pieces to the mills and 
insisted that the cloth should be 
put back on the machines and 
brushed until the surface stood up. 
The result was a beautiful, soft 
fabric. Unfortunately, women 
who were wearing garments made 
of the brushed material had sad 
experiences on the first warm days 
of spring. The brushing of the 
wool had not only increased the 
warmth of the cloth but it also 
caused it to curl into little pill- 
like balls. 

In another city, a manufacturer 
got hold of some of the cloth and 
made up suits which were sold at 
a very low price. These suits were 
advertised widely, and naturally 
those stores which were featuring 
Trelaine in high-priced models 
were displeased. For a little while 
it looked bad for Trelaine, but 
not for long. 

The manufacturer decided to 
make a new start. The fashion 
point of view will be emphasized 
more strongly in the future than 
it was before. In addition, how- 
ever, the distribution of the cloth 
will be confined to those concerns 
whose products are in the exclu- 
sive fashion class. Recently mod- 
els have been made by some of 
the leading couturiers of Paris in 
Trelaine and these will be brought 
to this country and made the basis 
of the new merchandising cam- 
paign. 

It is particularly interesting to 
note that while making up the 
models for exportation to this 
country, several of the leading 
French houses became so im- 
pressed with Trelaine that they 
ordered a quantity of the cloth to 
be used in preparing their early 
fall collections. 

The new Trelaine effort will be 
an interesting example of the capi- 
talization of the fashion note. This 
time it will have Paris as well as 
New York to talk about. Again 
the story will be told to fashion- 
able women in the terms of the 
establishments in which the fea- 
tured models were made. Lastly, 
every yard of Trelaine will be ac- 
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Straight to the 
Fifteen Thousand 


Selected Best Prospects 


SWEETS Engineering Cata- 
logue of Industrial and Power 
Plant Materials and Equipment 
goes tothe 15,000 largest purchas- 
ers ofsuch commodities and gives 
them, under one binding, the com- 
bined catalogues of upwards of 
600 of the leading manufacturers. 
The result is a reference volume of 
such unique value that it is not unus- 


ual to find that the traceable sales for 
an individual advertiser run into totals 


as high as $100,000. 
Sweet’s Catalogue Service, Inc. 


119 West 40th Street 
New York City 
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counted for as nearly as possible. 
Only those concerns making high- 
class garments will be sold. 
Another organization which has 
taken advantage of the style ap- 
peal in selling fabrics is the Jer- 
sey Silk Mills, of New York. The 
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very little about the advantages of 
Truhu fabrics. As a result a con- 
sumer advertising campaign was 
begun. Newspapers and a nation- 
al magazine were used. 

Stress was put at first on the 
washable features of the fabrics. 
Time and again the 
point was driven home 
that here were silks 
that really could be 
washed successfully. 
Despite evidence that 
advertising was increas- 
ing sales, the executives 
of the mills felt that 
they were. not taking 
advantage of the style 
possibilities of their 
silks. Truhu was not 
only washable, it was 
beautiful. So a new 
line of attack was 
planned. 

One of the first steps 
in the new plan was the 
making by a prominent 
Fifth Avenue establish- 
ment of a dress in 
Truhu _ Satin-Crepe. 
This dress was an in- 
terpretation of an ad- 


othe ate CT RS Se vance model from a 

ieee ytnr - ‘ 
TRUUU SitinCoage wo onchdhie 7 mg Paris designer. 

beers revaet at eee er Re ee , > 
Sa SSRSSSS cere is wasn’t a sag 4 
r: i iti <a . 

TAS RUHNU at ie ces. Seg tt: way to get copy, but it 
JERSEY SILK MULLS. INC. EB Wadionn Aoaweh Now Noob Chy was a most effective 
means of striking a 
HOW TRUHU SILKS EMPHASIZE STYLE IN ADVERTISING really authentic style 
note. A page adver- 


Jersey Mills manufacture Truhu 
Silks. Unlike many other silk 
mills, the Jersey organization 
makes no printed patterns. Stand- 
ard weaves in all colors are con- 
centrated upon. The big selling 
point in Truhu Silks is the fact 
that they are washable, and of fast 
color. Numerous tests brought 
out the fact that these fabrics 
possessed in a great degree the 
quality of being really true and 
fast in hue. 

At the outset, all selling effort 
was directed toward the garment 
manufacturing trade and a very 
pleasing volume of business was 
built up. It became apparent, 
however, as time went on that the 
retail distribution could be bet- 
tered and that the consumer knew 


tisement was built about this dress, 
and the new campaign was under 
way. 

It was evident soon after the 
publication of this first page that 
a profitable course had been fol- 
lowed. The company received nu- 
merous letters from women asking 
where the dress had been made, or 
where they could get one like it. 
The fashion appeal had been made 
correctly, and. Truhu Silks had 
gained because of the environment 
in which they had been shown. 

Later advertisements in the 
campaign were worked out in a 
similar manner, but the details of 
execution always varied. One 
page, for example, showed a sport 
dress of crepe de chine. This was 
the first showing of that dress in 
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WHAT 


BECOMES OF THE 
AGENCY'S 15% ? 


Are you, Mr Advertiser, getting 
your fair share of it? These are 
questions you cannot afford to 
ignore. How the Agency applies 
its 15% determines your results 
from the other 85%. 


Remember, notall the Agency's 
15% can go to directly serving 
you. You would not trust an 
Agency to help you make profits, 
whichcould not run its own busi- 
ness ata profit. A fair profit to 
your Agency, plus incidental 
expenses, leaves about two-thirds 
of the 15% for direct service to 
you. ; 

On your $100,000 appropria- 
tion, there is about $9000 which 
can be devoted to producing truly 
wonderful advertising for you— 
or can be dissipated in many use- 
less channels. If half of it goes to 
the man who “got” your account, 
what do you get for that? 


What is he worth as an Ad- 
vertising Man? Does he really 
plan and help in the creation of 
your advertising, keeping closely 
in touch with it? Or does he turn 
it over to the Copy Man—while 
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he chases after more business? . 
One reason for skimped Agency 
service is paying too much to get 
the business. . 

Another reason is too much 
“Merchandising” and “Research” 
for 15% to cover. But the greatest 
reason is the silly notion that the 
production of resultful advertis- 
ing is beneath the “dignity” of an 
“important” Agency “executive.” 


The Hoops Method of 
Constructing cAdvertising 


In this Agency, 90% of our pay- 
roll {we pay no commissions } 
goes into service for our clients; 
almost none to prospects. For 14 
years we have been successfully 
hooking-up advertising with 
dealer work {“merchandising”— 
if you like the word); also readily 
obtaining the facts on which to 
base profitable advertising (“re- 
search”—in fancy parlance}. 


But we feature the very thing 
you need most, and which is most 
difficult to secure—advertise- 
ments that will make people 
prefer your goods. There is no 
mystery about how we do it. I 
will personally explain in“your 
office The Hoops Method. of 
Constructing Advertising, if you 
will invite me.-It shows what 
your 15% buys here. 

WALTER W. Hoops 


HOO ?S 


ADVERTISING COMPANY: EST-1908 


Charter Member — American Association 
of Advertising Agencies 


9 EAST HURON STREET 


National Outdoor Advertising Bureau 
Audit Bureau of Circulations 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Stability 


Why does the textile industry 
recover from a general busi- 
ness depression sooner than 
most other industries? 

Why ts it usually the last to 
feel a general business depres- 
ston? 

Why is it less subject to the 
extremes of so-called booms and 
panics? 


FOOD eof ef 
SHELTER’ 
TEXTILES 
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reassential Industries 


Historians credit the making of garments as 
one of the earliest milestones marking the prog- 
ress of man. 

Not alone because of antiquity, but also because 
of necessity, is the manufacture of textiles an 
essential industry. 

No matter how conditions may be in general, . 
textiles of all kinds are limited to a very definite 
wear and must be replaced. 

This is why the textile industry can never be 
idle to the extent, nor for so long a time, as many 
other industries. 

Such fundamental stability makes this industry 


a 


an attractive market for those who sell machinery, 
products or services which textile mills buy. 


BRAGDON, LORD & NAGLE Co. 
if - 334 FourtH Ave., New York 
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the United States. The illustra- 
tion was made by one of the best 
fashion artists in New York, and 
the setting was one in harmony 
with the garment and the atmos- 
phere of the campaign. Women 
read this advertisement with the 
same attention as the preceding 
one because it contained authentic 
and advanced style information. 

This campaign has lifted Truhu 
Silks out of the classification of 
“wash silks.” Prominent retail 
stores in various parts of the 
country are stocking Truhu to- 
day where a year ago they had 
never heard of it. Garments are 
appearing with the Truhu label 
sewed inside. As a result of in- 
herenf quality coupled with an in- 
telligent presentation of that 
quality, Truhu has taken its place 
in the fabric fashion world. 

Right now one of the best 
known woolen manufacturers in 
the country is planning his first 
national advertising campaign. 
After months of experimentation 
he has produced a cloth which is 
distinctive and beautiful, and not 
cheap. It will wholesale at $5.25 
a yard. 

In Paris at the present time 
dressmakers are preparing models 
made of this fabric. At the end 
of August these garments will be 
in the United States, and they will 
be used in the national advertising 
campaign in a way similar to those 
made of Trelaine. The whole 
merchandising campaign will be 
aimed at the top. This manufac- 
turer is going to make certain that 
none of his fabric gets into un- 
desirable channels, and in that 
way lessen the success of his 
fashion appeal. He has made plans 
to confine the cloth to one Fifth 
Avenue establishment for the first 
season. 

This house, noted for its fash- 
ions, will introduce the new fab- 
ric to the best-dressed women of 
America. Thus successfully spon- 
sored, the new cloth will gain full 
value from the advertising and 
merchandising campaign which is 
to be launched. 

The success of one of these 
leaders always is important to the 
rest of the line. Undoubtedly the 
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sale of other woolens will be in- 
creased by the campaign on the 
new fabric just mentioned. The 
prestige of the whole line will be 
increased, and from time to time 
other leaders can be pushed for- 
ward until the whole line has 
cashed in on the style appeal. 
Possibilities in this direction 
have been hardly tapped, not only 
in textiles but for all other prod- 
ucts which have a fashion appeal. 
Style often is a vexation to the 
manufacturer whose business exists 
solely because of it. Still, wher- 
ever there are smart women, either 
in New York, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Tulsa, Topeka, Richmond, or 
Lansing, there you will find style 
and its influence. In each of 
these and other cities, large and 
small, a certain group of women 
sets the fashions. The women in 
turn are influenced by the great 
style centres—Paris and New 
York—directly or indirectly. 
Whenever a mode achieves wide 
popularity it ceases to be a mode. 
Fashion flows downward. Those 
manufacturers selling merchan- 
dise with a style angle should re- 
member that fact, and plan their 
attack so as to take full advan- 
tage of the smart fashion appeal. 





An Historic Telephone 


Advertisement 
The recent death of Alexander Gra 
ham Bell, inventor of the telephone, has 


brought to light an advertisement used 
in 1877 on behalf of a lecture and dem 
onstration that were given at Lawrenc:, 
Mass., in connection with the then little- 
known and much-scouted invention, 

The word telephone with P in the 
centre was criss-crossed in a curious 
but striking fashion, with the words, 
“The miracle,” “Wonderful,” “Discov. 
ery” and “Of the age” sandwiched in 
between. 

The copy stated: 

“Prof. A. emmy Bell, assisted by 
Frederick A. Gower, will give an exhi- 
bition of his wonderful and miraculous 
discovery, the telephone, before the peo- 
ple of Lawrence as above, when Boston 
and Lawrence will be connected via the 
Western Union Telegraph and _ vocal 
and instrumental music and conversa 
tion will be transmitted a distance of 
27 miles and received by the audience 
in the city hall. Prof. Bell will give an 
nepeery lecture with the marvelous 

ibition.” 

Cards of admission were 35 cents and 
reserved seats 50 cents, the advertising 
adds. 
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. THE PLAIN DEALER 


: habitually publishes as much NATIONAL 
n and WANT advertising as appears in all 
5 other Cleveland Newspapers, besides lead- 
a ing all Cleveland papers in numbers and 
le volume of TOTAL PAID ADVERTIS- 
c ING. 

; because 


THE PLAIN DEALER 


has the LARGEST CIRCULATION of 


any newspaper, Morning, Evening or 


= Sunday, in Ohio, and is the State’s ac- 
4 ‘ knowledged Market Leader in 
* HOME INFLUENCE 

* 
The Plain Dealer 
: First Newspaper of Cleveland, Fifth City 
rT J. B. Woodward Woodward & Kelly 
. 810 Times Bldg. Security Bldg. Fine Arts Bldg. 
New York Chicago Detroit 
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The Vacation Land of America 


Summer residents spend over 


$40,000,000 annually in Maine. 
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23s§ Herald-ville 


the Press Herald. 


the population of the State. 


You 


can cover 
Portland and this 
field at one cost through 


In this 


-field—which is the industrial 
center of Maine—live one-third 


he Press Herald, 


Portland, Maine 


POWERS & STONE, Special Representatives, 


New York Boston 


Chicago 
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REMOVAL NOTICE 


oe 6¢@ 


We are now in our new 
home which is twice the 
size of the old one. 


The reason for our tre- 
mendous growth is no 
secret. Just always try- 
ing to give our customers 
the best that is in us. 





O’FLAHERTY 


Electrotypes Stereotypes Matrices 
313-321 West. 37th Street 
New York 


TELEPHONE FITZROY 2100 
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How the Lightolier Company Gives 
Help to Its Advertising 


A Retail Showroom Has Assisted in Building a National Wholesale 
Business 


By James True 


EALERS, as a rule, consider 

the manufacturing of the 
goods they sell as being remote 
from their business of retailing. 
Because they cannot understand 
how a maker of goods can furnish 
them with practical information 
concerning the retail business, 
they often resent the attempts of 
the manufacturer to _ instruct 
them, or consider with scant in- 
terest his effort to furnish them 
with facts and ideas that will as- 
sist them in selling his merchan- 
dise... Every manufacturer of 
goods that have to be explained 
or demonstrated in retail stores 
has faced the harassing problem 
of the dealer who refuses to be 
shown how to sell the goods by the 
method that has been found most 
productive. 

Furthermore, the average dealer 
is opposed to the manufacturer’s 
entrance into the retail field for 
any reason. Manufacturers who 
own or control a retail outlet for 
their goods usually find it difficult 
or impossible to gain the confi- 
dence and co-operation of a large 
dealer force. 

Because of a persistent.and log- 
ical educational plan, however, 
and because of a system that al- 
lows the dealer a fair profit on 
mdst of the goods retailed, the 
Lightolier Company, New York, 
has solved both of these problems 
through the operation of its show- 
room, which is one of the largest 
of its kind in the country. 

This showroom has been the 
most influential factor in doubling 
the nation-wide distribution of the 
company during the last four 
years, and it has furnished the 
facts and experience on which all 
departments of the business are 
operated. Every salesman who 
travels for the company has spent 
from three to six months on the 
floor in gaining experience that 


the company considers essential. 
Every item in the line, every de- 
sign, both from an artistic as well 
as a scientific standpoint, has been 
influenced by the judgment of 
many users expressed in the room, 
And all of the sales and advertis- 
ing policies and methods are 
based on first-hand selling experi- 
ence provided by this retail de- 
partment. 

Every Lightolier executive 
keeps in constant touch with this 
department, and within the or- 
ganization it is never referred to 
as a salesroom or showroom, but 
as “the experiment station.” Here 
every new design and all scientific 
improvements in the company’s 
lighting fixtures are tested as to 
their selling possibilities before 
they are manufactured in quanti- 
ty and catalogued. Suggestions, 
criticism and experiences of cus- 
tomers continually furnish ideas 
for improvements in the goods 
and. for new fixtures. 

The sales department is guided 
almost entirely by the demand as 
it is shown in this department; 
and the reactions of users ‘and 
their many suggestions and chance 
remarks have furnished innumer- 
able advertising ideas that have 
proved exceptionally resultful. 


NEW YORK DEALERS NOT 
ANTAGONIZED 


The company does not encour- 
age the stocking of Lightoliers by 
any but the largest dealers in the 
Metropolitan District, although it 
has a system whereby any New 
York dealer can profitably co- 
operate in the sale of its goods, 
Throughout the rest of the coun- 
try the business is conducted 
through the usual channels of dis- 
tribution, and the company could 
undoubtedly market a _ larger 
volume in the New York district 
if it stocked all the dealers pos- 
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sible; but in that case it would 
lose the many auvantages which it 
secures by a constant contact with 
the users of its products. 

These advantages have been of 
such demonstrated value to the 
company that the showroom is not 
only featured in the local New 
York advertising, but is men- 
tioned in all of the national copy 
and is given space in practically 
every piece of direct material to 
dealers and users. A booklet, 
“The Secret of Entrancing Light,” 
which is used in replying to in- 
quiries from national advertising, 
gives an excellent presentation of 
the purposes of the showroom 
from the viewpoint of the user. 
It is published as a foreword in 
the form of a letter, and reads: 


Dear Berty: 

Belasco is a genius! 

Somebody in the wings pulls a 
switch or presses a button or what- 
ever it is he does to the lights, and six 
hundred people in the audience forget 
the cold, drizzly rain outside and are 
transplanted into a warm, comfy room. 
It really is wonderful "the way the 
right sort of lights can move people. 
I was so impressed that the very next 
morning, after breakfast, I had George 
take me down to the largest electric 
fixture store in New York to talk with 
a man about it. What do you suppose 
they have there? You'd never guess— 


a lighting artist, they call him. I'd: 


call him a magician. And he explained 
to me how these lighting effects are 
achieved. He calls it painting with 
light. Just uses regular fixtures, 
good looking, of course—they’re called 
Lightoliers. 

y using different fixtures with 
various colored shades, in conjunction 
with stand lamps and beautiful table 
lamps, he can create any atmosphere 
he chooses— . It’s really won- 
derful. I always thought that light was 
just light, and fixtures fixtures. But 
now I know the marvelous things that 
ean be done with light if you use it 
with judgment and suit a light to the 
occasion and to the surroundings. 

The lighting artist gave me a booklet 
telling about the different rooms in the 
house and how they should be lighted. 
I am going to bring it home and show 
it to you. Yours, 

Maroor. 


P. S.—There is a Lightolier dealer 
in your town. 


And the first page of the book- 
let is headed by the statement, 
“This is the booklet Margot men- 
tioned.” It first takes up the sub- 
ject of properly planning the wir- 
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ing of a home, and puts in this 
good word for the dealers: “Ex- 
perience has shown that the up- 
to-date, successful electrical con- 
tractor or fixture dealer can best 
be relied on for advice and guid- 
ance in this matter.” Then, on 
following pages, it describes and 
illustrates the most effective light- 
ing fixtures for every room in the: 
home. 


SHOWROOM PROVED THE NEED FOR 
ADVERTISING 


It is publicity of this kind, to- 
gether with the national magazine 
advertising, that brings hundreds 
of users and dealers into the 
showroom each month. A care- 
fully tabulated record shows that 
these visitors and customers are 
from every State in the Union, as 
well as from many foreign coun- 
tries. But although the advertis- 
ing is now the most important 
sales-creator, it was secondary in 
the development of the present 
selling methods of the company, 
and was demonstrated a necessity 
by the showroom. This was ex- 
plained by Bernhard Blitzer, who 
has been the president of the com- 
pany since its organization in 1904, 
when he recently said: 

“We began business as jobbers 
of gas and electfic fixtures, but 
soon began manufacturing goods 
on our own account. Eleven years 
ago, when we opened our show- 
room, we were well established as 
manufacturers and had introduced 
several new ideas in electric fix- 
tures. About that time there was 
a great deal of interest in improv- 
ing the lighting of theatres, public 
halls, factories and large offices. 
Engineers were making seme rad- 
ical changes in the old methods, 
and scientific principles of lighting 
were being followed with splendid 
results along the lines of both 
utility and beauty. 

“Naturally, we foresaw a rapid 
and radical development of the 
business, and it was our ambition 
to give to homes the same adyan- 
tages of scientific lighting .that 
the experts were giving to thea- 
tres, hotels, factories and other 
large buildings. We designed a 
number of new fixtures which 
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2000 pumping stations (see square insert) supply- 
ing power to drive crude oil through 50,000 miles 
of pipe line form a huge market in themselves — 
yet represent only a slight fraction of the buying 
needs of the Billion Dollar Oil Industry. 
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carried out this idea, and then 
found that we would have to dem- 
onstrate them if we were to sell 
them successfully. 

“It was impossible, for obvious 
reasons, to carry a large line of 
lighting-fixture samples through- 
out the country. And there is no 
process of illustrating, nor are 
there any words to describe the 
beauties of light when it is dif- 
fused by artistic fixtures. So a 
place where we could demonstrate 
the new goods in surroundings 
similar to those they were de- 
signed for became a necessity, and 
we established our showroom. 

“From the first the room was a 
valuable aid to our designers, and 
we soon began to study seriously 
the opinions and comments of the 
purchasers of our goods and the 
visitors to the room. Our inten- 
tion was to use the room to sell 
dealers, and their customers for 
them. And dealers from New 
York and its vicinity brought and 
sent so many of their customers 
to us that we realized, after a few 
years, that we could conduct the 
greater part of our business from 
the Metropolitan District in the 
most satisfactory way to the user 
by inducing all but the largest 
dealers to consider our showroom 
their salesroom, and to bring or 
send all of their Lightolier cus- 
tomers to us. 

“The plan was effective. Quite 
a large number of small dealers 
were glad to co-operate with us on 
that basis. From the announce- 
ments we sent out, and from the 
talk among the trade and the 
good words repeated by those who 
visited the room, the patronage 
grew. steadily. Soon we began to 
realize the advantages of extend- 
ing our selling appeal through ad- 
vertising, and our first campaign 
was started six years ago. It was 
a modest start, but it has devel- 
oped rapidly, and each year has 
seen a large increase in our ad- 
vertising appropriation. 

“In this, as in almost every 
other business, styles change some- 
* what from season to season. Dur- 
ing late years the entire lighting 
fixture industry has made tremen- 
dous strides, and it is only the 
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close touch with the users of our 
products that has enabled us to 
keep abreast of the industry's 
progress, and possibly a little 
ahead of the demand. Due. en- 
tirely, we are convinced, to our 
prompt execution of ideas and 
suggestions, from our experience 
in retail selling, the volume of our 
business has more than doubled 
during the last four years. 


SHOWROOM TESTS THE 
MERCHANDISE 


“During that time we have sold 
more than 85 per cent of the elec- 
trical. contractors and fixture 
dealers of the country, and the 
majority of them have become 
regular Lightolier customers. Our 
salesmen, assisted by continuous 
direct-mail advertising, have ob- 
tained this distribution for us but 
the success of our merchandise is 
due to the fact that, in every in- 
stance, its selling appeal has been 
thoroughly tested before it is of- 
fered to dealers. Furthermore, 
our retail experience enables us to 
pass on to our dealers innumer- 
able selling talks and arguments, 
and a great deal of information 
that assists them in building up 
their sales. We also refer all in- 
quiries to them, and frequently 
sell their customers for them when 
they visit New York. 

“Because of the vogue for low- 
ceilinged structures we are build- 
ing a bungalow in our showroom 
representing all of the rooms in 
such a house, and in it we shall 
demonstrate methods of lighting 
small rooms with low ceilings. 
After we have carefully noted and 
studied the comments and judg- 
ments of perhaps a thousand pur- 
chasers of fixtures, we shall notify 
every dealer and contractor in the 
country of our experience. We 
shall then illustrate for the deal- 
ers all of the fixtures that we have 
proved best for the purpose, ‘and 
we shall also provide them with 
the selling arguments that we 
have found most effective in sell- 
ing the goods. That, I think, will 
illustrate the way our showroom 
has been working for the past six 
years to build up our business.” 

(Continued on page 93) 
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rf - New Orleans States gained the phenom- 
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“. tising, divided as follows: 
ts, Local Display . . . . . 446,247 
on Cinetied . «ss 21-2 2 
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; Nothing else could so clearly and convincingly 
w- exemplify the regard of New Orleans space 
d- buyers for the value of the States than these 
mm figures. They, like you, want results. On'the 
MI ground, with a direct check on the relative 
1g popularity and effectiveness of each newspaper, 
S. they have seen fit to give the States increased 
id business to the extent of hundreds of thousands 
4 of lines over last year. 
iy > Circulation concentrated in New Orleans 
Je nn 18 and immediate territory, the real New Orleans 
1- market, coupled with its preference as a paper 
" Adv. Director to read and take home, accounts for the pro- 
h ductiveness of the States, and for its gains. 
ve 
' | NEW ORLEANS STATES 
1 
m Every Afvernoon and Sunday Morning 
ix Established 1879 ROBERT EWING, Publisher 


Representatives: S BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY; Weds Bldg., New York 
jOuN M. BRANHAM COMPANY, Mallers Bidg., cago 
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If the 1,700,000 families in 
which McCall’s Magazine is 
read all lived on a single 
street—a home every 25 feet 
—the houses would line both 
sides of a roadway from 
Boston to San Diego. 
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{Call Street | 
300,000 cars will be bought 


next year by McCall families 
and women will select them. 


If Mary says, “John, we should get a car,” John gets a car. 


But, when Mary says, “We can’t afford a car, John. Let’s 
wait,” John waits. 


A man may think that he buys an automobile—but nearly 
always the car is bought with the thought of a feminine member 
of the family in mind. It is a woman who decides whether a 
car will be bought—and what car will be bought. 


Ask any automobile salesman what is the first thing he does 
after a man inquires about a car. He’ll tell you, “I get his 
wife to go for a demonstration.” The husband defers to his 
wife in the purchase of things for family use. Investigation will 
prove that very few cars are bought without some woman enter- 
ing the transaction as a deciding factor. 


And not only do women influence the buying of cars, but more 
and more they are driving them. Half of next year’s produc- 
tion will be closed jobs, because women prefer to drive a closed 
car. Every day thousands of women drive up to garages and 
service stations and buy gasoline, oil, tires, and parts. 

Do the women of McCall Street know about the car you 
are selling? 

McCall Street is a great automobile manket. Over 1,000,000 
cars are now owned by McCall readers. They will buy 300,000 
new cars next year—15 per cent of the entire national output 
for 1923. 

McCall’s Magazine gives an intensified advertising coverage 
in this vast market. Seat 80 per cent of its circulation is con- 
—e in the area where 80 per cent of all automobiles are 
sold. 


The Lincoln Highway stretches from coast to coast. It follows McCall 
Street, the visioned thoroughfare where dwell the 1,700,000 poeapeseus Ameri- 
can families who read McCall’s Magazine, and whose buying habits—whether 
for cars or tires or gas or oil or batteries—are guided by the advertis- 
ing pages of the magazine that instructs and entertains them every month. 


THE McCALL COMPANY, 232-250 W. 37th St., New York City 
Chicago San Francisco Atlanta Toronto 


MAGAZINE 
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THE 


CANADIAN HARVEST 


AND 


AMERICAN BUSINESS 


THE WALL STREET JOURNAL says:— 

—Also the purchasing power of Canada, one of our very 
best customers, will be measured by the crops which are 
its main source of wealth. 


THE CANADIAN COMMISSIONER OF AGRI- 
CULTURE says:— 

“Canada this year will harvest a very good and profitable 
crop.” 


THE SECRETARY OF THE DOMINION COUN- 
CIL OF AGRICULTURE says:— 

“I do not know when conditions throughout the West 
looked better than at the present time.” 


A strong selling effort for the next few weeks directed toward 
Canadian farmers will find the bulk of Canada’s liquid wealth 
concentrated in their pockets. The American merchant will find 
the Canadian farmer his best customer this fall. 


One in every five of these farmers—from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific—reads Canada’s only National Farm Journal —THE 
FAMILY HERALD AND WEEKLY STAR—the one paper that can 
draw business from every county in the Dominion. 


For rates and other information write the Advertising Manager. 


Fawily Herald and Weekly Stax, 


Canada’s National Farm Journal 


Montreal Established 1867 Canada 
BRANCH OFFICES: 


New York, U. 8. A Chicago, U. 8. A.: 


DAN A, CARROLL, Representative, J. E. LUTZ, Representative, 
150 Nassau Street Tower Bidg., 78 E. Madison Street 
Toronto, Ont., Can.: London, Eng.: 
M. W. McGHLLIVRAY, Representative, M. W. JAMIESON, Representative, 
182 Bay Street 17 Cockspur Street, S. W. 1 
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The advertising in New York 
comprises a schedule of three 
times a week in three newspapers 
with advertisements of 75 lines, 
and 52 times a year in two roto- 
gravure sections using space of 
150 lines, one column, which is in- 
creased to 140 lines by four col- 
umns every fourth week. Roto- 
gravure inserts are carried by two 
nationally circulated trade jour- 
nals, and they are placed in pre- 
ferred position—the first adver- 
tisements in the lighting fixture 
sections. 

In the national campaign to the 
public, six full pages a year are 
used in a group of four maga- 
zines. And architects and builders 
are reached by the same amount 
of space in two of the magazines 
in their fields. 

The direct material is extensive. 
A broadside is mailed to all dealers 
every month, except when its 
place is taken by a catalogue, and 
the company publishes an average 
of three catalogues a year. There 
are many circular letters, several 
booklets, and inserts are enclosed 
with every letter that leaves the 
offices. 

All of the mailings which go to 
dealers in the Metropoiitan Dis- 
trict have return Government post- 
cards included with them. Each 
card has spaces for the names, 
building and present addresses of 
three prospects, and sales to them 
are credited to the dealer who 
sends in the leads. The company 
employs fifteen salesmen to follow 
up such prospects, and dealers 
make approximately the same 
profit on the sales as they would 
if they sold the goods from their 
own showrooms. 

Inquiries from the national ad- 
vertising are answered with the 
booklet, “The Secret of Entranc- 
ing Light,” and a circular letter 
which gives the user the names 
and addresses of the Lightolier 
dealers in her town or locality. 
And the dealers mentioned are 
immediately notified of all such 
leads. 

All of the catalogues and direct 
material are bountifully  illus- 
trated, and many catalogue inserts 
and several broadsides each year 
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are printed in four colors. Both 
the illustrations and copy of the 
magazine advertising invariably 
anticipate and answer the ques- 
tions most frequently asked by 
customers and prospects in the 
showroom. A _ recent advertise- 
ment pictures two bedrooms at the 
top of the page and three fixtures 
down each side. Under the head- 
ing, “Two Ways of Lighting a 
Bedroom,” the text begins: 

“One gives a general, practical, 
shadowless illumination reaching 
every nook and corner of the 
room. (Note the illlustration’ at 
the left.) The other gives a 
softer, more diffused illumination, 
in which often-desired shadow ef- 
fects are not eliminated. (Note 
the illustration at the right.)” 

The copy then describes the fix- 
tures and explains the two meth- 
ods of lighting. The idea for this 
advertisement is the direct result 
of the question, What is the best 
way to light my bedrooms?—a 
question that is asked the retail 
salesmen of the company every 
day. 

“Of course,” explained Mr. Blit- 
zer, “the full answer to that 
question depends on many things 
and cannot be given explicitly in 
an advertisement. But we can an- 
swer it generally and give those 
who are interested enough infor- 
mation as to scientific lighting to 
make them want more. That is 
only one of the innumerable 
things we have learned-in our 
showroom, which is really much 
more than ‘the experiment sta- 
tion,’ which we call it. Our show- 
room is and has been our school 
of merchandising, and to the in- 
formation we have gained there 
we owe the greater part of our 
present success.” 


Conover-Mooney Agency Has 


New Accounts 
The Aurora Woolen Mills Company, 
Aurora, Ill., manufacturer of “Aurora 
100 Per Cent Merchandise”; The Alu- 
minum Products Company, LaGrange, 
Ill, manufacturer of “Lifetime” alu- 
minum ware, and The Expert School, 
Chicago, offering secretarial training, 
have placed their advertising accounts 
with The Conover-Mooney Company, 

Chicago advertising agency, 
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A Jobber Who Pushes the 


Manufacturers’ Lines 


When He Does Other Things Outside His Regular Province This 
Wholesaler Finds It Pays 


By Robert Bostick 


ITHIN six hours one day 

recently I talked to two 
manufacturers selling the same 
type of product. One told me 
how he was training his sales 
force to become real advisers in re- 
tail selling for the specialty he 
made, so that they could serve 
their customers intelligently. The 
other told me how he had “caught” 
one of his men wasting his and 
the firm’s time trimming a window 
for a retailer. “I told him none 
of our men had time to fuss 
around with gew-gaws when he 
should be selling,” he said. “If a 
retailer doesn’t know how to trim 
his own window he isn’t going to 
make a good distributor for me or 
anybody else.” 

One man sells with the help of 
service, the other with pressure 
only. It will be interesting to see 
them both six months from now 
and find what story the sales 
sheets will tell. 

There are the same two schools 
among jobbers, though it is only 
fair to say that, in my personal 
opinion, the manufacturer giving 
service is far in the majority, 
while the service jobber is still a 
pioneer. 

It is perfectly logical for a job- 
ber to say, “It’s not our business 
to push your line or any other 
man’s line. We have all we can do 
to perform our proper functions in 
distribution, which consists in 
warehousing the product, credit 
work and banking on local ac- 


counts, and distributing in our. 


territory. It is your job, not ours, 
to arouse enthusiasm among the 
dealers and salesmen for what you 
make. It isn’t our business to pro- 
mote sales for you.’ 

The other type of jobber—and 


the number is increasing—trans- . 


lates the scope of his business into 
as broad terms of service as he can 
and doesn’t worry about what he 
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isn’t supposed to do. Groups of 
jobbers and wholesalers from time 
to time have co-operated to push 
a certain type of merchandise 
which was being seriously hurt by 
competition. Such an_ incident 
was the co-operative advertising 
campaign of a group of jobbers to 
educate the public on the ad- 
vantages of tin roofing. 

The Manhattan Electric Co., a 
national wholesale distributor, 
during the Christmas season as- 
sumed the manufacturer’s functioi: 
of advertising the wireless tele- 
phone with results described in 
PRINTERS’ INK for January 19, 
1922. The resulting consumer de- 
mand far outstripped supply, and 
the sales of other products that 
were purchased by those who had 
come to see the wireless, proved 
conclusively that it is good busi- 
ness for a jobber to assume one, 
at least, of the duties that are 
usually considered as belonging to 
the manufacturer. 


UNSELFISH ADVERTISING 


So thoroughly did the company 
believe in this policy that it de- 
cided to go one step farther. 
Though it had several retail stores 
it decided to feature trade-marked 
leaders in the electrical field, and 
in addition it urged the public to 
buy, not necessarily at one of its 
own stores but at any electrical 
store which displayed the merchan- 
dise it was advertising that week. 
The plan was suggested to the re- 
tailers of Metropolitan New York 
in the following terms: 

“The manufacturer is primarily 
interested in selling his merchan- 
dise to the jobber. His interest 
usually ceases after he receives an 
order. The jobber, in turn, is 
most concerned in distributing 
goods to the dealer, after which 
his interest lags. 

“Practically nothing has been 
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Farmers Don’t Go Barefoot— 


not in Ohio, Pennsylvania and Michigan—nor do their wives. Every- 
one admits that. Even the kids don’t as much as they used to. 


And yet, why is it that most shoe manufacurers put practically all 
of their appropriation into publications of largely urban circulation? 


There are pretty close to 3,500,000 pairs of feet on the farms of Ohio, 
Michigan and Pennsylvania. Some day the shoemakers of this coun- 
try are going to realize that these feet mean the sale of a lot of shoes 
in this market, and right now they are going to the 286 cities of over 
5,000 scattered throughout these three States to be fitted, right where 
many manufacturers have dealers’ representation. It is almost any- 
one’s job to determine what shoes will be preferred by these feet. 


These prosperous, good-living farmers, most of whom live not more 
than fifteen miles from a good town, where living standards and 
comforts now equal or better the average of the people in the cities, 
form an.attractive market for shoes, clothing, food, and household 
goods as well. 


You can reach more than 300,000 of these farm families with the 
Lawrence Farm Weeklies, at a Milline rate of $5.30. 


The Lawrence Farm Weeklies 
Over 300,000 Every Saturday 


. . - . 
Ohio Farmer Michigan Farmer Pennsylvania Farmer 
Cleveland, O. Detroit, Mich. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Members of Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
Members Standard Farm Paper Association. 
Standard Farm Papers, Inc., Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 
Western Representative, Eastern Representative, 
Transportation Bldg., 95 Madison Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. New York City. 
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done by either the manufacturer or “Three big ideas will be incor- 
the jobber to help you with your porated in each advertisement: 
merchandising problems. In some “(1) A retail price to be shown 


instances window-display matérial will allow the dealer a fair margin 
is supplied, but usually without of profit. 

suggested layouts for its use, or “(2) The public will be told 
other means of showing the most about the merits of the particular 
efficient way to make it sell goods. article advertised, and why it 

“Because of this, the dealer has should buy it. 

“(3) Each advertise- 
ment will state that the 
merchandise is for sale 
by all dealers whose 
windows are dressed 
with the merchandise 
during the week of the 
adt vertising. 

‘These _ advertise- 
ments will not direct 


Selling Points on 
the Robbins & 
Myers Fans 


1 They are attrattive in 
ippearance, being grace- 
ful im design and smooth 


in finish Bring the cool mountain 
breezes into your office 





2 They are light and port 


ibl Clerks with wilting collars can't focus . 
; Pony stor athpaay Yoopate yg the public to our own 
3 They arc rugged and them cool! stores alone, but to all 
durable in construction Typusts with flushed faces are bound > . - al » 
ssalinataheediaetnad dealers whose windows 
4 They run quietly Cust tense how guar englapees hh are dressed ; so that 
4. good fan soon pays for itself in the you will derive as much 
€ They will noc mark ch increased efhcrency in your ofhce . 
5 They wil e This week ¥ benefit from this pub- 
furniture e bec ause th e uss week Robbins & Myers fans are per . 
recap replay pane # displayed in the windows of reliable licity as will the Man- 
felt pad ped ya Piar tape aap ee oe hattan Electrical Supply 
convenrently located stores Company. 





They consume a small “ . . 
. ye The public will not 


ce hee a a {MANHATTAN go out of i way t 


one-half as much current ee ce SUPPLY CO.INC. buy any kind of mer- 
as one ordinary 60 watt Makers of the Famous Red Seal Dry Batteries thes Ss . : 
Meade leap ORhtee wEneth twee chandise; but it will 


JOBBER ADVERTISES FOR BENEFIT OF ALL METROPOLITAN buy from the most con- 
RETAILERS WHO SELL ROBBINS & MYERS FANS veniently located store. 


By dressing your win- 
been forced to work out his own dows with the merchandise that we 
salvation in his own locality, with advertise, you will become a 
the result that the public of part of the plan which will con- 
Metropolitan New York is not tinually remind the buying public 
familiar with electrical devices of its need for the merchandise 
and their merits. No real demand which is on display. People in 
has been created in this market your: vicinity will read our ads, 
for many goods that are selling will see your windows and will 
well in other sections of the coun- consequently buy from you instead 
try. We believe that a proper of going out of their way to pat- 
presentation to the buying public ronize dealers in other localities. 


would overcome this condition. “We are not asking you to split 

However, the dealer alone cannot’ this expense with us, or to in any 

afford to do this. way carry part of this burden 
“Recognizing these conditions, “Furthermore, the Manhattan 


and with a desire to co-operate, [Electrical Supply Company an- 
the Manhattan Electrical Supply nounces that it will place at your 
Company has worked out a Mer-_ disposal not only the window- 
chandising Plan which we believe display material needed to dress 
will go a long way toward correct- your windows, and will furnish 
ing them. This Plan will operate you with a suggestion for the best 
without any expense to the dealer. way to use it, but it will advise 

“We propose to advertise twice you in advance what merchandise 
a week, in the New York news- is to be advertised. 





papers, electrical material which “If you have any problems in 
the public should and will buy, if store management, sales policies, | 
it is told about its merits. (Continued on page ror) ] 
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Copy 


is the big thing 
in making advertising pay! 





The page advertisement 
reproduced here is one of 
hundreds produced by this 
agency, each of which has 
sold thousands of dollars’ 
worth of merchandise at a 
profit. 


We have mounted fifty 
of these advertisements on 
widely varied propositions 
in a large portfolio, which 
we will gladly show to any 
interested advertiser upon 
request. No obligation. 
Merely drop us a line. 


“ 








Ruthrauff & Ryan zac. Advertising 


New York: 404 Fourth Avenue at 28th St. 
Chicago: 225 North Michigan Ave. 
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— constructive 

e merchandising 
assistance in 

NEWARK New Jersey — 


Star-Eagle 
To help manufacturers market their pro- 
JERSEY CITY ducts in the buying centers of NewJersey, 
Jersey Journal to help fight the substitution evil, to pro- 


mote better advertising, the progressive 
newspapers in New Jersey's buying cen- 
PATERSON ters have organized the 


ee | NEW JERSEY 
cw: | DATLY LEAGUE 


ELIZABETH 
Journal Through the League advertising agents 
and manufacturers will find it possible to 
obtain authentic. comprehensive merchan- 
PASSAIC dising data. No “hokum”, no “blue sky” 
Herald promises, no “brass band and fireworks” 


tactics— but straight forward, honest mer- 
chandising aid. If you have seen the 


ATLANTIC CITY League's book of facts, “New Jersey and 


oreren ae its Twelve Major Markets” you know the 

whole story. If not, it will be worth your 

PERTH AMBOY while to write for it. Fifty-six pages of 
News facts—no fiction. 

PLAINFIELD New Jersey Daily League 
Courier-News Star-Eagle Building, Newark, N. J. 
HACKENSACK MARKET SURVEYS showing the 
Bergen Evg. Record sales and distribution of Tooth Pastes 

and eee and a en in 
New Jersey are now available. Copies 
— of these two surveys will be forwarded . 


upon request, 
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or accounting, we will be very 
glad to give you the benefit of our 
experience gained in the operation 
of three successful retail stores, 
without any obligation. 

“This Merchandising Plan is 
not a hit-or-miss proposition, but 
twice each week during the 
balance of this year our advertise- 
ments will appear in several news- 
papers. 

“Window-display material is 
ready for you accord- 
ing to the schedule 
and will be sent as 
soon as you say the 
word. 

‘*The Manhattan 
Electrical Supply 
Company in present- 
ing this Merchandis- 
ing Plan feels that it 
is contributing some- 
thing worth while to 
the electrical frater- 
nity of New York. 
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receives the benefit of its pro- 
gressive plan. When the plan 
started to work several other job- 
bers wrote letters of commenda- 
tion. One said: 

“I am deeply impressed with the 
merchandising programme you put 
out under date of June 26, of 
which you sent me a copy. To me 
it goes farther than taking care 
of the dealer and helping him sell 
his goods through advertising at a 





“Frankly, we expect 
to receive cnough 
orders from ‘our 
friends to make this 
worth while. To use 
an old expression, 
‘You scratch our back, 
and we will scratch 
yours.’” 

For one week Man- 
ning Bowman grills 
are featured in the ad- 
vertising; another 


We suggest that you follow this lay-out in dressing your FAN WINDOW 
It stimulates the idea of coolness and the need for an Electric Fan to 
produce it. 

Bachground.-Use the cut ovt as shown. A email (an operating behind this will couse the washing te flutter. 
This will catch the eye of the passerby 
Floor of Window--Cover the floor with the white crepe paper Cotton may be added to simulate snow 


The Window Glass -- Apply the whiting as shown—mixing it with water Wipe so that the edges of 
the scicles are clean-cut im appearance 


Arrangement im Window--Feature ans as shown. several mzes and styles on pedestals o: bones covered 
with white crepe paper Have one o: more operating Fastening s small American Flag 
to an oscillator will catch the attention The two cards furnish the selling argument cher 
the window has secured attenton and interest Every good window should gre at least one 
definue thought to be carned away This sells why « fen te needed 


Mak 
Tan ws, 
Batteres 


This window 


M:ANHAT 





e Te ” 

week Robbins & estou ELECTRICAL SUPPLY CO.INC. 

Myers Fans and still Ton As Mewes GweeTe 

another Dim-a-Lite. HOW RETAILERS WERE INSTRUCTED TO MAKE UNIFORM 


Other advertised 

products featured by 

this jobber in a schedule planned 
in advance are Reverso Toasters, 
Red Seal Batteries, Armstrong 
Table Stoves, Hubbell Convenience 
Devices, Twin-Lite Plugs and 
Staylit Sockets. 

No hesitancy was felt by the 
company in advertising a product 
for which it did not have exclusive 
representation. The theory was 
that if the plan was right it made 
no difference whether riva] job- 
bers or other retail stores did an 
increased business, so long as the 
company won the share it de- 
served. Many a store which does 
not now buy from the company, 
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WINDOW DISPLAYS 


fair margin of profit. You also 
strengthen the hand of the jobber 
with that class of manufacturers 
who say that the jobber doesn’t 
create anything for them or do 
any constructive work. This cer- 
tainly puts you in the class of dis- 
tributors that do create, and it is 
from this point of view that I 
think you are going to do the job- 
bing industry some good. 

“T want to express my approval 
of your plan and hope that you 
will keep up the good work. I 
want to assure you of our hearti- 
est co-operation.” 

Dealers immediately responded, 
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one of them writing: 

“You have-my full co-operat:on 
in this new -advertising propa- 
ganda which.yom--ar€ pitting 
through the New York news- 
papers in copjynction with win- 
dow displays for the. dealer, I be- 
lieyenthis will greatly ‘increase my 
sales.” 

Another said: “You may con- 
sider our firm an-advocate of your 
advertising propUsition: We con- 
sider it a good one and are willing 
to do our share in making it a 
success.” 

Oné manufacturer wrote: “May 

ress my admiration of this 
ae It appears to be one of the 
greatest steps forward in electrical 
merchandising that has’ come to 
pass for some time, and your firm 
certainly deserves a great deal of 
credit and appreciation from the 
dealers in thg,.Metropolitan Dis- 
trict.” And another: “I am fully 
sold. on your tampaign, and I am 
satis#ed it will achieve important 
results. I have no hesitancy in 
saying that I consider this’ the 
strongest and best-planned cam- 
paign that has ever been presented 
to us, and one that we believe will 
achieve marked results. It cer- 
tainly should go a long way in 
building good-will with your deal- 
ers, as it will be of honest-to-God 
benefit to them.” 

The offer of the Manhattan 
Electric Company actively to as- 
sist dealers in their merchandising 
problems was founded on the ex- 
periences of the company at its 
different retail stores. This jobber 
also goes the manufacturer one 
better in the matter of window 
displays. Drawing on its own re- 
tail experience, it takes the dealer 
display sent on by a manufac- 
turer, adds a new idea to it, then 
dresses the window around the 
new display which it then dis- 
tributes to every..dealer who is 
co-operating with the -advertising. 
Detailed instructions are sent to 
each dealer ort. ‘the~ preparation 
of his window trim<=In addition, 
in a booklet reproducing many of 
the newspaper .advertisements, a 
space opposite each is given to a 
description of._the -main selling 
points of the products. . e 
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Thus this jobber’ is taking it 
his business to push the manufac- 
turers’ lines in many ways, in ad- 
dition to performing. the jobber’s 
usual functions. As is. usual in 
every case when a manufacturer, 
jobber, retailer or individual does 
a little more than is expected, -re- 
sults even thus early in the cam- 
paign have been quick to appear. 

A far larger number of dealers 
than had been expected came in 
enthusiastically at once, and an 
official of the company says that 
the idea is “going over like~a 
breeze.” 





Denies Agreement to Enforce 
Cream of Wheat Pricés 


The Cream of Wheat Company, of 
Minneapolis, in an answer last week.fo 
the Federal Trade Commission’s com- 
plaint against it, denied that it has en- 
forced the maintenance of resale prices. 
It has made requests, the company ad- 
mitted, of customers to whom it has 
sold its product that Cream of Wheat 
sustinenl from the company should not 
be sold at less than a certain named 
price. The company also admitted that 
it had refused to sell to customers who 
resold at lower prices than those re- 
quested. 

Frequently customers of the compan 


are notified of a minimum price in ad- 
vance of shipment to them, below which 
they are asked not to resell. When cus- 


tomers have failed to comply with such 
requests, the Cream of Wheat Company 
admits in its answer to the Trade Com- 
mission, that it has stated to these cus- 
tomers that it would probably refuse to 
sell them further shipments of Cream 
of Wheat. 

The company contends that it is en- 
tirely within its rights in making such 
requests of customers and in refusing to 
sell any person, whether for the reason 
stated, for another reason or for™no 
reason. 


A. H. Jenkins Joins Nichols- 
Moore-Agency 


Albert H. Jenkins has joined the staff 
of The Nichols-Moore Company, of 
Cleveland. Mr. Jenkins was previously 
with the C. C. Winningham advertising 
agency of Detroit, and prior to that was 
assistant in the sales and advertising 
department of the F. F. Ingram Com- 
pany, Detroit. 








Chicago Woman Joins New 
York Agency 
The George Batten Compatiy, New 
York, has added to its staff Miss June 
Qunbam, who was formefly with Henri, 
urst & McDonald, Chicago advertising 
agency. 
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Advertising Plans for Real 
Silk Hosiery Mill 
Real Silk ‘Hosiery Mills of Indian- 
apolis, Ind., selling silk hosiery direct 
to the consumer through local represen- 
tatives, is using pages and _ double 
spreads in national mediums. The com- 
pany plans to use newspapers throughout 
the country in the near future to back 
up the local distributor. The account 
is being handled by The Homer McKee 
Company, Inc., of Indianapolis. 


Thomas I. Crowell Made 


Account Executive 


Thomas I. Crowell has been advanced 
from space buyer to account executive 
by Hoyt’s Service, Inc., New York. 


John S. Boyd has been transferred from 
the research department of the Cleve 
land office of this organization to the 
New York office, where he succeeds 
wir. Crowell as space buyer. 


J. S. Lawler with New York 
“World” 


J. S. Lawler, who recently was pro- 
motion and field manager of the Ameri- 
can Chicle Company, is now with the 
swwew York World in a similar capacity. 
Mr. Lawler had previously been con- 


nected with the Butterick Publishing 
Company, New York Herald and 
Encyclopedia Press. 


Japanese Department Store 
Adopts American Methods 


In an announcement in his advertise- 
ment recently, S. Kurachi, director of 
Mitsukoshi’s, said to be Japan’s greatest 
department store, located in Tokio, 
states that hereafter the store’s adver- 
tising and business policy will be pat- 
terned closely after the Tohn Wanama- 
ker store in Philadelphia. 


A. K. Akers with Birmingham, 
Ala., Pipe Company 
Arthur K. Akers, recently with the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute, New 
York, has joined the organization of the 
McWane Cast Iron Pipe Company, Bir- 


mingham, Ala., as publicity manager. 
ee 


John R. Reilly Now with 
“Collier’s” 


Tohn R. Reilly, formerly on the West- 
ern selling staff of the Woman's Home 
Companion, will be engaged hereafter 
in the same capacity on Colliers’, with 
headquarters at the Ch‘cago office. 

Represents “Export” in the 

Southeast 

George C. Ramsey is again represent- 
ing «sport as Southeastern manager, 
manager, with headquarters in Phila- 
delphia, 
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W. C. Esty with Corman 
Agency 


W. Esty, until recently copy chief 
of hy 7. H. Cross Company of Phila 
delphia and prior to that with the 
Eastern advertising department of the 
Butterick Publishing -Company, has 
joined The Corman Company, of New 
York, as a member of the production 
department. 


F. DeB. DeBostick Joins 
Aitkin-Kynett Agency 
Fred DeB. DeBostick, who was for 
merly connected with The Arrow Com 
pany, advertising agency, of Philadel 
phia, and before that with the Biddle 
Agency, has joined the staff of the 
Aitkin-Kynett Company, Philadelphia 

advertising agency. 


Auto Accessory to Be 
Advertised 


The Two-Speed Axle Company, Cin 
cinnati, manufacturer of an axie to be 
used on Ford passenger cars, has placed 
its advertising account with the Ferger 
& Silva Company, Cincinnati. The pro 
gramme at present is confined largely t 
business papers. 


Plans to Advertise Furniture 


Keelor & Hall, Cincinnati advertising 
agency, have obtained the advertising 
of the Ficks Reed Company, ( incinnati 
manufacturer of reed furniture. Adver 
tising is contemplated in national period 
icals, business papers and local news 
papers. 


“Radio Merchandising” 
Appointments 


T. M. Brickman and Theo. Segall 
San Francisco, have been — Pa 
cific Coast representatives of Radio Me 
chandising, New York. Roy Buell, De 
troit, has been appointed Ohio, Michiga: 
and northern New York representative 


Sacramento, Cal., “Star” Ap- 
points W. A. Brewer 


William A. Brewer, formerly of the 
Atlee F. 7“ advertising agency, Oak 
land, Cal., has been appointed advertis 
ing manager of | the. 5 Sleramente Star 


Shoe Manufacturer Appoints 
Agency 


The Blaine-Thompson Company, Cir 
cinnati advertising agency, has obtaine 
the account of the Bettman Dunla 
Company, Cincinnati shoe manufacture: 


Henry D. Sperber, who has been ai 
vertising manager of The Industria 
Digest, New York, and prior to tha 
with Fimancial World, in a similar ca 
pecity, is now in La Mesa, Cal., for th: 

nefit of his health. 
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in 
i. Subject: Selecting Newspapers 
chie 
*hilz ‘ 
the Gentlemen: 
the 
has A . 
New To every advertiser, no matter how large, no matter how 
1 small, comes the problem of deciding what newspapers 
should be used in certain localities. 
iS 
In aiding our clients in these important decisions here are 
for a few of the potent factors we take into consideration: 
Com 
a 1. Whether the circulation is claimed or certified. 
the (A.B.C., Gov’t, Sworn, Not Sworn.) 
Iphia 
2. Whether morning, appealing to the better class, or 
evening, read by the masses. 
= 3. Whether politically now on the winning side. 
In 
to b . °° ° 
laced 4. Comparative amount of advertising of all kinds 
eee carried. 
pro 
ly te P ° = 
5. Comparative amount of your kind of advertising 
carried. 
‘ure 
‘ising 6. Volume of questionable advertising. 
ising 
per 7. Whether the paper is favorite department store 
riod medium. 
news 
8. Whether selected by foreign advertisers. 
9. Which paper your local agents or dealers prefer. 
gall 10. How much of the circulation is in the town itself 
a . . . 
Mer and how much in surrounding territory. 
, De ° 
aoe 11. Whether the rates are right based on circulation. 
Ap- 12. Will good position be given, not with just the first 
few advertisements, but right through the campaign? 
the ° ° ° : ° 
Oak 13.. Will they aid in getting you the co-operation of the 
— dealers through window and counter displays? 
nts Yours very truly, 
Cir 
ine WPS 0ld Company 
inla : 
- Advertising Agency 
» acd 60 W. 35th St., N. Y. 
stria 
tha 
Sn. The next letter in this series will appear in PRINTERS’ INK issue of Aug. 315¢ 


r the 
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Michigan —The Ideal State} F 


Where business conditions are good, advertising 
rates low and duplication of circulation reduced 
to a minimum you will find the best try-out 


territory. 


That’s where Michigan stands out like a sore 
thumb—Here’s Why— 


Prosperity— 
Practically every industry in Michigan is running 
ahead of a year ago. Recent surveys prove this. 
If there is one that is behind, we want to know 
about it, for it needs advertising. There is ac- 
tually a shortage of help in Michigan right now. 


Low Rates— 


Michigan has the lowest milline rate of any of the five 
Central States. 


Michigan rate outside of Detroit............... $3.813 
lowa rate outside of Des Moines............... 4.582 
Indiana rate outside of Indianapolis............ 4.794 
Illinois rate outside of Chicago................ 4.707 
Wisconsin rate outside of Milwaukee........... 5.135 


At a cost of less than 4c per line per thousand circulation 
you can cover Michigan. Figures from Barbours Reference 


Service for July. 


The above large cities excluded must be considered sepa- 
rately on try-out campaigns as merchandising in them re- 
quires special application. 





Michigan Fact—Michigan farmers own two and a 
quarter million sheep. 

Michigan registrations show one automobile for 
every eight persons. 
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ate] For Try-Out Advertising 


g No Duplication— 
d 


t With the one leading newspaper in each city in 


Michigan outside of Detroit—50 of them—you 
can reach 400,994 subscribers. Five readers per 
e subscriber gives a total coverage of 2,004,970, or 
75.5% of all the inhabitants. There are only five 
of these cities that have more than one news- 
paper, and the total circulation of these second 
papers is 70,007, or 14.7% of the total. Here 
you have duplication cut almost to the vanish- 
ing point, 


Ss .« VM 


No campaign in Michigan can be complete without 
using the 18 afternoon newspapers, each exclu- 
sive in its field, that comprise 


The Michigan League of Home Dailies 


eS a ew Se 


Albion Evening Recorder Monroe Evening News 
Big Rapids Pioneer Niles Daily Star Sun 
Cadillac Evening News Petoskey Evening News 
Cheboygan Daily Tribune St. Joseph Herald Press 
: Coldwater Daily Reporter South Haven Tribune 
Dowagiac Daily News Sturgis Daily Journal 
Ionia Sentinel Standard Three Rivers Commercial 
Manistee News Advoeate Traverse City Record Eagle 
Marshall Evening Chronicle Ypsilanti Press 


H. EDMUND SCHEERER 


National Advertising Representative 
Marquette Bldg., Chicago 
New York Office: 30 E. 42nd St.—R. R. Mulligan 
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Rochester Times-Union 
Member Empire State Group 


Rochester 


“The City of Diversified Industries 
and Quality Products” 


26th City—Population 295,580 ( 3520 


Census 




















Rochester “The City of Diversified Industries and 
Quality Products” is a market worth cultivating. 


Its population is composed largely of highly skilled 


workers—the majority of whom own their own homes. 


Rochester is the home of many nationally known 
wend products—Eastman Kodaks, Bausch & Lomb 


tical Goods, Stein-Bloch Clothes, Y. & E. Office 
Equipment, and hundreds of others. 


You can reach practically every worth-while family in 
Rochester—at one cost—with your advertising message 
in Rochester’s Home Paper. 


ROCHESTER 
TIMES-UNION 


F. A. WOOD, Adv. Mgr. 
Circulation : - - 66,900 


J. P. McKINNEY & SON, Rep. 


19 W. 44th St., New York 122 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
414 Hearst Bldg., San Francisco 312 Laughlin Bldg., Los Angeles 














Empire State Group 


Rochester Times-Union, Utica Observer-Dispatch, 
Elmira Star-Gazette, Ithaca Journal-News 



































The Receives Finds the Main 
Difficulty 


The Theory That “Sentiment and Business Won’t Mix” Produces an 
Explosive Mixture at Times 


By Roy W. Johnson 


URKE, the company’s free- 
lance salesman, or “trouble- 
man,” knocked at the door of the 
directors’ room which the re- 
ceiver had pre-empted as a sanc- 
tum. “Come in, Burke,” the re- 
ceiver called out as his silhouette 
appeared against the ground glass 
in the door, “what’s on your 
mind?” 

The salesman tip-toed across the 
green carpet with an air of exag- 
gerated caution. Leaning across 
the table, he spoke in a hoarse 
whisper—also exaggerated: 


“Would you mind considering that 
I am fired for about five min- 
utes ?” 

The receiver laughed in quick 
perception of the situation. 


“All 
told him. 
Go ahead and 


Burke,” he 
fired. 


right, 
“You're 
shoot.” 

“Righto!” The visitor wagged 
a forefinger in the general direc- 
tion of a door leading into the 
treasurer’s office. His whisper be- 
came more hoarsely exaggerated 
than ever. “Will somebody kindly 
go and take the pen and ink away 
from that bloodsucker in there?” 

The receiver followed the direc- 
tion of the forefinger with the 
suspicion of a twinkle in his eye. 
“Meaning Mr. Swope, I take it. 
But in which capacity? As treas- 
urer, credit manager or office 
manager ?” 

“As credit and office manager,” 
was the reply. “That Shylock 
shouldn’t be allowed to write let- 
ters to human beings at all, espe- 
cially when they’re customers. 
Every day I run into some cus- 
tomer who’s sore as a pup over 
some nasty crack from the credit 
department, and you can take it 
from me it hurts the company. 
In reply to your letter kindly 
note that the terms are clearly 
tated in our sales contract of 


which you have a copy, and if you 
did not intend to live up to your 
obligations you should not have 
entered into the agreement. Should 
we not receive a certified check 
by Monday next, will draw on you 
at sight through the Merchants 
National Bank, and a dishonored 
draft will simply mean that the 
entire balance unpaid will imme- 
diately become due and payable.’ 
That’s a sweet little missive to the 
man who is up against a little tem- 
porary hard luck, and is decent 
enough to write in and say so! 
Believe me, I’m running into it 
all the time. Only last week, in 
Kansas City, the Marvin crowd 
turned down our bid for some new 
equipment, and I found out why 
by taking the old man’s secretary 
to a show. Three years ago they 
got one of those insulting letters 
and just simply never forgot it. 
Miss Baker told me the old man 
sometimes used to read our ad- 
vert:sements aloud, with special 
emphasis on the dope about our 
helpful spirit and our ideals. 
Every ad we ran simply ‘drove 
another nail in our coffin so far as 
he was concerned.—Don’t forget 
that I’m fired, will you?” 

“You've got three minutes 
more,” smiled the receiver. “Sup- 
pose you go on. What about the 
office manager end of it?” 


DISCIPLINING THE OFFICE FORCE 


“For the love of Mike, take the 
pen and ink away from him, and 
he can office-manage to his heart’s 
content! You've seen some of his 
nifty little bulletins telling the 
rank and file how rotten they are?” 

“T haven’t had that pleasure, as 
yet. Tell me about them.” 

“They're gems, all right. ‘Last 
month we made sixty-seven errors 
in bookkeeping; seventeen ship- 
ments went astray through care- 
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lessness and inattention; the bill- 
ing department sent duplicate in- 
voices in fourteen cases and failed 
in six to bill the customer at all; 
in sixteen instances we filled or- 
ders with the wrong goods; there 
were forty-seven complaints of de- 
fective merchandise; 243 em- 
ployees were late getting to work 
in the morning, causing a loss of 
52.675 hours of the company’s 
time; and absences for causes 
other than serious illness caused a 
loss of 69.432 working hours. 
This is a record of which every 
employee should’ be heartily 
ashamed, for it is growing worse 
instead of better. Unless there is 
a marked improvement imme- 
diately, drastic action will be 
taken. This is fair warning to 
all. Heed it.’ 

“That’s the sort of guff—only 
there’s two or three pages of it 
in all the gruesome details. It 
would be bad enough to stick it 
up on the bulletin-board for strict- 
ly private consumption, but this 
bird has it printed, if you please, 
and hands it out to the mob on 
their way home as a little gift of 
love to make their supper taste 
better. Inside of ten minutes you 
can sweep up a couple of bales of 
it off the sidewalks, and every 
street car passing the factory has 
a dozen or more copies kicking 
around the aisles for passengers to 
pick up. And do our competitors 
like it? With the company’s 
name spread all over it? Say, it 
makes them mad! Many’s the 
time I’ve seen one of those de- 
lightful little ginger lollypops on 
a prospect’s desk just at the time 
when it would do the most dam- 
age. They aren’t valued very 
highly as souvenirs around here, 
but if you’d like to look them over 
I can get you a complete set from 
one of our competitors.” ; 

“Not today, thank you,” was 
the response. “I haven’t time for 
light reading just at present, and 
you’re going back on the payroll 
anyway. Before you do, how- 
ever, I don’t mind saying that I’m 
much obliged. If you're going 
my way, come along.” 

The receiver could act promptly 
and vigorously when the occasion 
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demanded it. He did so in this 
instance, stating the case plainly 
without mentioning the source of 
his information, and without any 
expectation that the treasurer 
would agree with him. The treas- 
urer didn’t. 

“That’s all sentimental poppy- 
cock,” he asserted. “Sentiment 
and business won’t mix!” 

“So I have heard,” the receiver 
remarked drily. “It’s not uncom- 
mon doctrine—at your age. Fol- 
low it consistently and in twenty 
years you'll need a flock of press 
agents to try and square yourself 
with public opinion.—By the way,” 
the receiver’s glance had fallen on 
a slip of paper in a somewhat 
ostentatious frame hanging beside 
the officer’s desk, “you served as a 
dollar-a-year ma: during the war, 
didn’t you?” 

“—o. 

“Why didn’t you 
Treasury warrant?” 

“Simply because the warrant 
was worth more to me than the 
cash.” 

“Exactly. And did it ever oc- 
cur to you that the loyalty and 
good-will of an individual may be 
worth more to this company than 
the absolute, literal performance 
of a contract?” 


cash your 


THE TREASURER HAS A LITERAL 
MIND 


“The cases are not parallel,” in- 
terposed the treasurer. “In this 
position, furthermore, I’m _ con- 
cerned with assets and liabilities 
instead of good-will and good in- 
tentions. The fact that a man 
‘means to’ pay his bills may be a 
very pleasant thing, but it won't 
bring us dividends. The only 
thing that counts is a_ tangible 
balance sheet that shows what he 
is and what he’s got.” 

“Since you object to my original 
comparison,” smiled the receiver, 
“let’s try another. I have here a 
credit report on one William M. 
Swope, furnished by the Mer- 
chants’ Protective Association. It 
says he is a good credit risk, pays 
his bills in thirty to sixty days, and 
stands well in the community. But 
on the basis of the tangible bal- 
ance sheet where doés he get off? 
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THE MIDDLETOWN SILVER COMPANY 
MIDpDLETown, Comm, USA. May 16,1922 


CABLE ACOMESS “SIL VERCO WESTERN umon CODE 


Rugelés & Brainard,Inc., 
200 Fifth Ave., 
New York 


C4) MA TEM aL OF OTWER GRUSES BEYOND OUR CONTHO. 


ee ENTS GONTNOERT UPOM Br: — 
~  & 1 70 CRANE WiTmOUT mOTICE 


Au om 
AA Quetarone FOS Mime LETOw 


Dear Mr.Swan: 


We took up your four color Quality Group 
proposition as we felt that you had an unusual opportunity 
for a quality product and incidentally could not get out 
of our mind the impression of some of your other work, 
such as that done for the Marmon Car. 


The results exceeded our expectations and 
I think you would be interested in seeing the number 
of flattering letters we received from some of the more 
important users of our product, customers and those who 
later became customers, both from this country and 
Canada. 


This dealer reaction was all in addition 
to what we were quite sure we would get and did get from 
the consumer and we do not hesitate to go on record to 
the effect that for a product like MIDDLETOWN SILVERWARE, 
which goes into the better class of homes, your Quality 
Group of magazines is a particularly desirable medium. 


With best personel regards .and many thanks 
for having "sold" us on this proposition, we beg to 
remain, 

Very trul ours. 
vv 


MSC/G 


President 


WOR. o8 Lawecer Prooveees of PYREX Linco Guveawanc 


influence exerted in these 
gn by rte ten 
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You wouldn’t trust him overnight 
for the price of an Eskimo Pie. 
First and second mortgages on 
his house, two notes outstanding 
on his automobile, his principal 
source of income a salary from a 
concern in the hands of a receiver. 
Look it over.” 

“Is it part of your duty to pry 
into my personal affairs?” de- 
manded the treasurer, reddening. 

“IT don’t care a whoop about 
your personal affairs,” the re- 
ceiver retorted. “I’m simply point- 
ing out the fact that you’re a good 
credit risk, and every department 
store in town knows that you 
are. They wouldn’t hound you 
for their money if you lost your 
job tomorrow. They know you'll 
pay—not because your personal 
balance sheet is worth anything, 
but because you're built that way. 
It’s your settled purpose and in- 
tention to pay your debts, and that 
is the deciding factor even though 
you don’t possess a dollar’s worth 
of tangible property that could be 
levied on. 

“Exactly the same principle ap- 
plies to business debts, though you 
can’t carry it quite so far. You 
have got to consider the intention 
of the customer to pay, as well as 
his present ability to do so. That 
is pure sentiment, if you please, 
but it’s part of your job. There’s 
little profit in advertising ourselves 
as a good concern to deal with 
when our credit department makes 
itself offensive to every customer 
it approaches. If a customer isn’t 
honorable, that’s one thing. But if 
he is honorably and honestly try- 
ing to live up to his obligations, 
let’s see that we live up to our own 
protestations in our advertising 
copy. The hand of Esau in the 
advertising, and the voice of 
Jacob from the credit department 
won’t go, my friend. You made 
an enemy of old man Marvin in 
Kansas City, three years ago, and 
last month the Acme Company 
sold him a $30,000 order which 
we should have had. Don’t be too 
sure that ‘sentiment and business 
won’t mix.’ They made a rather 
explosive mixture in the Marvin 
case. 

“Take the office management for 
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another example. You've got a 
labor turnover that would make 
your hair curl, and why? Mainly, 
it’s pure sentiment. The rank and 
file simply don’t like to work here, 
and when they see a chance they 
get out. No doubt it’s all very ir- 
rational and illogical, but it is 
there. Probably the billing clerk 
who left last week would have 
difficulty in stating exactly why, 
but I can tell you. If she was five 
minutes late in the morning her 
name was posted on the depart- 
ment bulletin-board, but no atten- 
tion was ever paid to the hours of 
overtime she put in to catch up 
with the rush at the end of the 
month. When she made an error 
there was the deuce of a row, but 
a month of flawless work went 
unnoticed. About once a week 
she listened to a blessed preach- 
ment on loyalty to the company, 
but nothing was ever said about 
the company’s loyalty to her. At 
the end of the month she received 
a billet-doux from the office man- 
ager which gave her the company’s 
official opinion that she belonged 
to a bunch of ungrateful incom- 
petents. Every time her pay- 
envelope was handed to her, it 
contained a slip with a pious, 
goody-goody exhortation which 
made her feel that she hadn’t 
honestly earned the money. Like 
to work here? I should say not! 
And she’s a centre of ill-will to- 
ward the compmny wherever she 
goes. 

*““Mere sentiment, to be sure! 
But your whole advertising appro- 
priation is spent for the single 
purpose of creating sentiment, and 
it is my candid opinion that you 
never can spend money fast 
enough to catch up with that sort 
of thing.” 

“Give the lazy beggars an inch,” 
grumbled the office manager, “and 
they’ll take a mile.” 

“Some of them will, no doubt. 
And when you find one that does, 
get him into a different frame of 
mind, or get rid of him. I’m not 
arguing against discipline. I de- 
spise a shirker as heartily as you 
do, and I don’t object to prompt 
and stern measures as applied to 
him. But I do object to your 
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Y, 


Answering 
A Pertinent Inquiry 


Before me lies a letter from the president of one of the 
largest manufacturers of building hardware. 
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It is evident he has read our recent talk in PRINTERS’ 
Ink, on—“What Is Your Plan, To Push In, or Edge In?” 
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It must have set him doing a good bit of hard thinking. 


Among the things he asks is: “How large is your de- V4 
partment specializing on the advertising of building il 
materials?” kets 









The answer to that is: We haven’t any such department 
at all. 

The entire agency is that department. 

It is just one big specialized department. 










































ie You will be interested to know that practically all of il 

wy our accounts are for building materials or something Ee 
a directly allied to the home and its equipment. lity 
at | 
EP As it is now, everything we do for any one of these Rv 
i advertisers, directly or indirectly, helps all of them. The ny 
2 cordial inter-relations, thus made possible, have proven Bey 
ii invaluable to them. acd 
by ) 


To your account would be brought;the concerted effort 
of all of us. 


We are not the so-called “big agency,” but we are seem- 
ingly small enough to give an honest-to-goodness per- 
sonal service, while still large enough to have some 
rather notable successes to our credit. 
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Does this kind of specialized service interest you? 


Peay, 
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UTHILL ADVERTISING AGE 


L. W. C. Tuthill, President 
1133 Broadway 
New York 
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ESTABLISHED 
LEADERSHIP 


Colum bus 


During the first seven months of 1922, The 
Columbus Dispatch printed 10,979,353 lines of 
advertising—a gain of 589,743 lines over the same 
period of 1921. The great volume of advertising 
appearing in this newspaper was _ considerably 
more than ONE MILLION LINES OVER 
THAT PUBLISHED BY ANY OTHER OHIO 
NEWSPAPER (MORNING, EVENING OR 
SUNDAY). 


The Dispatch’s supremacy is due to the fact that 
both local and national advertisers, after more 
than a decade of experience with Columbus news- 
papers, have found this to be the one big medium 
in which to place their Central Ohio appropria- 
tions. There are 166 home concerns—local display 
advertisers by the year—that use no other Colum- 
bus newspaper. 











In all classes of advertising, local display, national 
and classified, The Dispatch prints far more than 
the other Columbus newspapers combined. It 
prints more than double the amount of news mat- 
ter appearing in any other Central Ome evening 
newspaper. 


Columbus 


Ohio’s Greatest Home Daily 
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Local Display Advertising 

DISPATCH Others Combined 
SOME ince cenecteasevave 1,145,430 lines 927,850 lines 
POON occ caccnce cocceee 869,280 lines 847,610 lines 
. RED (kiewctadvnads cuncnecon 1,156,040 lines 890,920 lines 
; OT re ee 1,107,290 lines 969,900 lines 
BER te ccvcccccescosssocece 1,071,484 lines 977,606 lines 
DUMB occ. ccvcseccoceccoece 1,021,324 lines 931,788 lines 
BUN aad ciesisctetviwentan 901,745 lines 817,912 lines 

' 7,272,593 6,453,586 


National Advertising 


DISPATCH Others Combined 
BED .. cncccnceneddececoss 186,260 lines 163,820 lines 
DT. «oneepeneaseaee eee 203,000 lines 202,210 lines 
BEE «= ececcrosgesereeceses 271,190 lines 208,360 lines 
BE  coccesecccceceoscseve 220,210 lines 185,570 lines 
Sl .dradncertrecncoacavarenes 259,646 lines 193,914 lines 
PUD  cccececvcccesesecesess 204,069 lines 168,752 lines 
SP  enosccoccqseecosconeess 155,017 lines 133,544 lines 

1,499,392 1,256,170 
e ee 
Classified Advertising 

DISPATCH Others Combined 
SN ov cccevessésee ¢eeas 263,090 lines 193,940 lines 
,  . . BRECTRT CC CCT TE Te Tee 246,650 lines 178,730 lines 
EEE Seo cedcocesederedesece 327,390 lines 227,780 lines 
BEBE sccccececcventsocevese 351,170 lines 234,220 lines 
Sr. bbbeodacus senses eevee 344,105 lines 257,756 lines * 
GD “Sheeevsescscdasevecnne 311,824 lines 244,205 lines 
MD sete annguseeees cnnecees 330,296 lines 244,692 lines 

2,174,525 1,681,323 


In total advertising for the first seven months of 1922, The Dispatch 
exceeded the other Columbus papers combined by 1,655,431 lines. 
Figures compiled and furnished, month by month, by The Arthur 
M. Crumrine Company, Advertising Agents, Columbus, Ohio, and 
New York City. 


Dispatch. 


Foreign Representatives: O’Mara & Ormsbee, Inc. 
New York City and San Francisco. 
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policy of lumping the innocent and 
the guilty in the same general 
condemnation, and cussing out the 
whole organization as lazy beggars 
and ingrates simply because you 
are unwilling or unable to separate 
the sheep from the goats. 

“In particular, cut out the pub- 
licity. You may not care two 
pins about the feelings of the men 
and women who spend six days a 
week here, but the company needs 
their good-will if it needs any- 
thing. Keep the shortcomings of 
the organization off the bulletin- 
boards, and out of print. Though 
you may not realize it, it is just 
about the worst kind of advertis- 
ing there is, and you never know 
how fast or how far it will travel. 
If this really is an organization of 
shiftless incompetents, for heaven’s 
sake let’s keep it to ourselves in- 
stead of washing all our dirty 
linen in public. 

“As for the relationship of senti- 
ment to business—the main reason 
you are enjoying my society is 
traceable to sentiment. There is 
nothing the matter with the prod- 
uct, your selling policy seems to 
be sound, and I’ve found no seri- 
ous errors in financing. It is my 
opinion that you went busted 
simply because too many prospects 
preferred to deal with somebody 
else. There was no logic, or 
rhyme, or reason behind it—ex- 
cept that you were disliked. You 
planted too many centres of cor- 
ruption like old man Marvin—and 
there were too many ex-employees 
floating around to spread the intel- 
ligence that you were a _ lousy 
bunch to work for. You have 
been trying for some years to for- 
get that you are a human being in 
a world of human beings, and you 
have succeeded beautifully. Your 
job from now on is to reverse the 
process, and you can’t shift your 
gears any too promptly to suit 
me.” 

When the treasurer’s formal 
resignation was received, three 
days later, the receiver remarked 
that the company could now add 
one more name to the list of 
famous executives it had trained— 
for somebody else. 
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Beggar Applies Psychology 

Ecmuurst, L. I., August 9, 1922. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

At the Criterion Theatre, Forty 
fourth Street and Broadway, there 

photoplay called “Forget Me Not.’ 

On the Forty-fourth Street side ar 
several large posters, reading in part a 
follows: 


“The Plea of -Every Orphan 
FORGET-ME-NOT” 


under which several ragged children ar 
represented peeking through the bars o 
the wall that surrounds the orphan asy 
lum, while a man, well dressed an 
swinging a cane, is passing them by 

Immediately under this is the captio 
“If You’re uman You'll * * *. 

Several days ago my attention wa 
directed to a beggar soliciting alms wh 
consciously or unconsciously picked 01 
@ spot right in between two posters o 
the above type in which to sell the idea 
of his unfortunateness. 

If that isn’t the psychology of beg 
ging—then I know nothing abou 
psychology. 

It was interesting to watch for about 
thirty minutes and during that time eve 
every fifth person, on an average 
dropped something in the beggar’s hat 
When it is considered that Forty-fourt! 
Street and Broadway is a mighty bus) 
corner, with a large number of peopl 
constantly passing, I venture that on 
out of five is an impressive avera 

My only regret is that he did ne 
change his location, thus affording a1 
opportunity to compare relative values 

Aprian F. Boytston. 


United Advertising Corporation 
Adds to Personnel 


The United Advertising Corporation, 
New York, has appointed Martin Prehn 


as production and art manager. Mr 
Prehn was formerly with the Lincol: 
Advertising Service, Inc., and was at 
one time with Frank Seaman, Inc., New 
York. 

Jerome K. Walters, formerly adver 
tising manager of the Kling Cutlery 
Company, and previously with Albert 
Frank & rs Inc., has joined the New 
ark, N. J., office of the United Corpo 
ration as an account executive. 

A. G. Chaney, for eighteen years ad 
vertising manager of the Titche 
Goettinger Company, Dallas, Tex., has 
joined the United Advertising Corpora 
tion’s staff in Dallas as an account 
executive. 


A. C..Grant Buys Illinois 
Poster Business 


A. C. Grant, sales manager of the 
Chicago office of the Poster Advertising 
Company, has resigned, following his 
purchase of the poster advertising plant 
of George Chennell, Springfield, Ill. Mr 
Grant was for a long period of tim« 
connected with the ..ew York office o/ 


the Poster Advertising Company. 
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Getting a Flavor in Restaurant 
Mail 
A Series of Letters to Tempt the. Jaded Appetite 


By Gilbert Evans 


EW restaurant keepers strive 

for flavor in anything but 
ood. But when a man gets into 
in exclusive neighborhood and be- 
sins to build up a _ patronage 
unong the elite of the sub-400, he 
is compelled to attract the diner, 


else the flavor of his.food is lost. 


One progressive _— proprietor, 
vorking from just such a basis, 
ised a series of four letters that 
ire so good I'd like to show them 
around a bit. He prefers to re- 
nain unmentioned at the present. 
But the letters themselves need not 
suffer. 


The first one ran: 


My dear Madam: 

Emergencies beget difficulties. The 
naid may be off, a traffic jam might 
ring you home late, thoughtless visitors 
ften spoil your schedule and delay 
linner. 

With a husband’s appetite getting 
sharper every minute, pay heed to the 
Danish proverb: 

“Rather cross an angry man than a 
ungry one.” 

The dreadful possibilities of a starved 
husband’s wrath can always be escaped 
'y recourse to the Restaurant Blank. 
You can either eat here or call on us 
o deliver your dinner already prepared. 
\ half-hour’s notice will be plenty. 

The phone number is ——. On the 
next line in your memo pad you may 
well write: 

™n diner rechauffe ne valut jamais 


Cordially, 


One of the other letters in the 
interesting series said: 


My dear Madam: 

Wouldn't it be confusing to have a 
lisappointed caller recall Longfellow’s 
satirical stab from “The Spanish Stu- 
lent”’ 

CY eur supper is like the Hidalgo’s 
linner—very little meat and a great deal 
f tablecloth!” 

Yet it is often that an unsuspecting 
guest surprises a hostess who is caught 
without ready provisions. The result is 
either a breathless, frantic rush or a 
wretty “catty” knock. 

You can preclude either possibility by 
keeping us in mind next time it threat- 
ns to occur. On a mere half-hour’s 


notice we can supply you with all of 
the salads, sandwiches and dessert you 
may need. 

The telephone number is —-. You 
may ruin a perfectly good afternoon if 
you mislay it! 

Cordially, 


The other letters, of course, 
went along in the same strain. 
One of them began with: “Un- 
quiet meals make ill digestion,” 
from something by Shakespeare, 
but attributed it to “Mrs. Shakes- 
peare’s” troubles when unexpected 
guests came for tea. Another 
played up the woman’s idea, good 
management, on the basis that one 
did not have to be a good cook to 
make an impression with one’s 
friends, but one did have to know 
where to find a good cook when 
he was needed. The second and 
third paragraphs are interesting: 

Cleopatra, indeed, never did anything 
more kitchenesque than prepare Bisque 
of Fresh Gems from pearls and wine! 
Yet it was said of fier: 

“But first— 

Or last, your fine Egyptian cookery 
Shall have the fame. have heard 

that Julius Czxsar 


Grew fat with feasting there!’ 
A pretty compliment to management! 


Because of the unfortunate fact 
that other more or less general 
avenues of publicity were being 
traveled by this restaurant, it was 
never possible to trace any direct 
business to these letters. But the 
comment, inevitable in the case of 
good work, that was made by 
patrons both known and unknown 
indicated that the series made a 
very favorable impression in the 
neighborhood. 


A. O. Goodwin, Inc., Obtains 


Roller Bearing Account 


The Universal Roller Bearing Corpo- 
ration, Norfolk, Va., manufacturing at 
Orange, N. J., has appointed A. O. 
Goodwin, Inc., New York and Rich- 
mond, as its advertising agency. Maga- 
zines and trade papers will be used. 
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The Stuyvesants will understand! - 
WEENEY lives in an apartment in 
Brooklyn, on upper Manhattan, in the 
Bronx, or has a house on Staten Island or in C 
Nutley, N. J. ka 
It is Sweeney who swells the Municipal 
Marriage License Bureau each spring and TI 
fall. He marries comparatively early and an 
raises a family—usually a good sized one. $5, 
Sweeney's children grow fast. They need Yc 
baby carriages, medicines, foods, shoes, cloth- go 
ing, books, pianos, bathing suits, Christmas T 
trees, tonsillotomy, tuition, trousseaux, phono- lat 
graph records—in fact, everything. me 
Sweeney's sons filled both rear and front Ke 
ranks in the late war; some of them stood oF 
ahead of the ranks. They drive trucks, am 
belong to trade unions, work in offices, sell to 
goods and run businesses. m6 
Su 
Sweeney's daughters go to school, some of nai 
them to college; some of them work in fac- asi 
tories, pound typewriters, sell retail mer- Sy 
chandise, design Paris frocks. Eventually thi 
75% of them marry. 
WEENEY and Mrs. Sweeney are ambi- ‘| 
tious and expectant of Life. They believe 
in God, the United States and life insurance. pe 
They ‘respect education, and want the kids at 
ADVERTISERS, space buyers, 7 
and advertising managers who buy 
advertising in New York are invited to N 
morning investigations of newsstand 
sales, and see New York circu- 25] 
lation face to face! L 
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to have plenty of it. They look forward to 
grapefruit for breakfast, their own homes, a 
little car, money in the bank and a better 
future for the Sweeney juniors. Today some 
of the Sweeneys are buying Pierce-Arrows 
and Long Island estates; more of them will, 
tomorrow, The Sweeneys know what they 
want—and get it. They want the best, and 
whenever possible—get it. 


re etieoagee & name in New York may be 
7 Smith, or Cohen, or Muller, or Nelson 
or La Voie—or Sweeney. 


There are a million families of Sweeneys in 
and around New York, with incomes from 
$5,000 down. 


You men who aspire to sell large bills of 
goods to New York, remember the Sweeneys. 
They comprise 75% of any large city’s popu- 
lation. Address your advertising, your sales 
messages, to them, because they are your best 
customers. They keep right on living and 
dying, earning and spending money, buying 
and using merchandise. They are not hard 
to sell, and they are good folks to do business 
with. And remember, when you talk to 
Sweeney, the people with bluer blood and 
more money who read the News will under- 
stand; whereas if you talk to Stuyvesants, 
Sweeney won't listen. You can't lose any- 
thing by saying it so Sweeney understands. 


LL itto Sweeney— in the News, 

bought by one-third of all the 

people in New York City who buy 
a morning newspaper. 
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THE @ NEWS 
New Yorks Picture Newspaper 


25 Park Place, N. Y.—Tribune Bldg., Chicago 
Largest Morning Circulation in America 
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SCHOOL PAY UP $4,250,000 


sm —and in Rochester, 


usd d Shenton New York Business 


Salary Schedules 


Grade Schools is Good 











Year Minimum *Avg. Maximum 

eee $250 $495 $550 

Sh s#eckee 300 518 600 o 

1906. ....... 400 609 650. 

DS wnswens 450 630 700 in e 

ee 500 725 800 

a) ea 500 723 1,000 

Gs cudiehons 500 805 1,000 e 
Seer 500 854 1,000 / 
en ae ae chool Field! 
a 1,200 1,090 2,000 

OEE 1,200 1,650 2,000 


* Based on 100 teachers at random. 


Since 1914 the average salary increase for Teachers in the United States has been 
61%. Operating costs of Public Schools amount to nearly a billion dollars yearly. 
About $150,000,000 of this goes for buildings, grounds, equipment and supplies. 


The School Field needs, and can buy, the service you have to sell. 


Normal Instructor, read by every City Superintendent in towns of over 5,000 
population—practically every County Superintendent and by half the Teachers of 
the United States—invades this rich field. Their needs, personal and professional, 
are greatest in the fall months and in these issues Normal Instructor carries your 
message to 150,000 Teacher Subscribers—and as many again who read it. No waste— 
all live, wide-awake, prosperous prospects. 


October Normal Instructor reaches Teachers just as they receive their first month’s 
salary check. Step into the spotlight and tell your story to this earnest audience of 
150,000 Teacher Subscribers, having under their daily influence 6,000,000 youngsters 
coming from 4,000,000 homes. Pages $500. Line rate, $.80. 

October forms close August 25th. 


Send your copy in now. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Chicago Office: Dansville, N. Y. New York Office: 
910 South Michigan Avenue 110 West 34th Street 
C. E. Garpner Grorce V. Rumace 
Advertising Manager Eastern Representative 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
ana PRIMARY PLANS 


For Teachers of All the Grades and Rural Schools 
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Automotive 
Advertising Managers 
to Meet 





HE Motor and_ Accessory 
Manufacturers Association 
will hold its sixth annual conven- 
ion at Buffalo, N. Y., on Septem- 

ver 13, 14 and 15. 

The export managers will hold 
. special departmental session on 
September 14, which will be ad- 
lressed by S. W. Dorman, chair- 
man of the conference, vice- 
resident and general manager of 
he Overseas Motor Service Cor- 
poration and export manager for 
the Klaxon Company, the Hyatt 
Roller Bearing Company, and all 
ther General Motors accessories 
lines; George Quissenberry, man- 
iging editor of El Automovile 
Imericano; George F. Bauer, sec- 
retary, Foreign Trade Committee, 
The National Automobile Cham- 
ber of Commerce; Glenn Davies, 
foreign manager General Motors 
\cceptance Corporation, and Wil- 
liam F, Earls, advertising depart- 
ment, U. S. Rubber Company. 

The Advertising Managers 
Council of the Motor and Acces- 
sory Manufacturers Association, 
composed of those having in 
charge the advertising and sales 
of motors, tires, axles and other 
parts and accessories of the auto- 
motive industry will hold its meet- 
ings on September 13 and 14. The 
theme ofthe Council’s conference 
will be “How Can We Get More 
Profitable Sales in the Automotive 
Industry at Less Advertising 
Cost ?” 

The programme of the adver- 
tising managers’ meeting will in- 
clude the following: “What the 
\dvertising Managers Council 
Means to You and Your Indus- 
try,” Ezra W. Clark, chairman of 
the conference, advertising man- 
ager, Clark Equipment Company; 
“Charting the Future Markets of 
the Automotive Industry,” Harry 
ripper, business manager, Class 
lournal Company, and C. A. 
Musselman, vice-president, The 
Chilton Company; “How Can All 
\utomobile Advertising Be Made 
to Reflect Confidence in the In- 
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dustry,” Edward S. Jordan, presi- 
dent Jordan Automobile Com- 
pany; “Automotive Publicity—Its 
Ethics and Efficiency—What Is 
News?”, Walter Birmingham, 
automobile editor, Chicago Eve- 
ning Post, and James C. Dalton, 
news editor, The Class Journal 
Company, after which there will 
be a discussion led by George 
Hendrick, publicity manager, Fisk 
Rubber Company, Chicopee Falls, 
Mass.; “Advertising the Compo- 
nent Parts of the Vehicle,” R. E. 
McKenzie, advertising manager, 
Timken Roller Bearing Company ; 
“The Anomalous Position of the 
Average Advertising Manager,” 
Maurice Switzer, vice-president, 
Kelly-Springfield Tire Company, 
after which there will be a dis- 
cussion led by Joseph S. Jacobs, 
advertising manager, American 
Hammered Piston Ring Company ; 
“Cutting Advertising Costs 
through Standardization of Sizes 
and Forms in Selling Literature,” 
J. C. McQuiston, manager, de- 
partment of Publicity, Westing- 
house Electric and Manufacturing 
Company, and “My Best Bet for 
Getting More Return on the Ad- 
vertising Dollar,” a round robin 
discussion led by S. E. Baldwin, 
advertising manager, Willard Stor- 
age Battery Company. 





“Drug Topics” Appoints Ad- 
vertising Manager 

F. J. Erkman, formerly assistant 
business manager of Chemical and Metal- 
lurgical Engineerin and previously 
manager of the field photo service de- 
partment of The McGraw-Hill Company, 
has been appointed advertising man- 
ager of Drug Topics. 

Mr. Erkman succeeds R. J. Pfeiffer 
who is now one of the soliciting staff 
in the New York territory. 

F. K. Kretchmar, Boston publishers’ 
representative, has been appointed to 
represent Drug Topics in New England. 


T. F. Kaut Dies in St. Louis 


Thomas Francis Kaut, for more than 
twenty-five years an advertising repre- 
sentative of the St. Louis Globe Demo- 
crat, died last week at St. Louis. 








Represent Manchester, N. H., 
“Mirror” 


_ Power & Stone, Inc., New York pub- 
lishers’ representatives, have been ap- 
pointed representatives of the Manches- 
ter, N. H., Mirror. 
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Old-time Readers of “Printers’ 


Ink” Heard From 


CampBeLL-Ewatp Co. 
New York, August 3, 1922. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

The first time I Sot a copy of Print- 
ers’ INK was when the hiladelphia 
Record made me a present of a year’s 
subscription in 1897, and I have been 
a regular reader of the publication ever 
since, notwithstanding that since that 
time I have been compelled to pay for it. 

E. Sr. Exmo Lewis, 
Vice-President. 


FeperaL ADVERTISING AGENCY 
New York, August 7, 1922. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Twenty years ago I was a cub on the 
Wall Street Journal and it was then and 
there I first remember PRINTERS’ Ink. 
The “Little Schoolmaster” turned me 
away from writing alleged book reviews 
to composing advertising editorials with 
such stirring headlines as “All the 
Truth—All the Time,” “Where the 
White Ships Go, You Find _ the 
Marketwise.” So you see who fs to 
blame—for I’ve never stopped since. 

Rosert TInsMAN, 
President. 


AssociaTeD Farm Papers 
New York, August 12, 1922. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 


Reading page 138 of your issue for 
August 10th arouses a curiosity within 
me, when I note the question asked as 
to the oldest reader of Printers’ Inx. 
I have rather felt that distinction might 
belong to me. 

Since October, 1884, I have been ac- 
tive in the advertising business, and it 
was my good fortune to be with Mr. 
Rowell, when Printers’ Inx was first 
started. Asa matter of fact, I read the 
first proofs and made up the dummy for 
the first issue that came out. So that, 
even though others may have read every 
issue, as published, I do not think there 
is any man living who read Printers’ 
Inx before I did. 

I hardly think I have missed the 
reading of a single issue since—certain- 
ly. not willingly. My name, with home 
address, went on the first mailing list, 
simply that we might have a check on 
the post office delivery system. I am 
certain it has never been off. 

AssociaTeD Farm Papers, 
S. E. Leirn. 


F. J. Ross Company, Inc. 
Yew York, August 8, 1922. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

In 1904, when I got my first agency 
job, they gave me copy to write and 
PRINTERS’ fxx to read, and called me 
a “cub” to make me feel good. Proba- 
bly all the copy I wrote during the first 
three months found its way to the bas- 
ket. Printers’ InK, on the other hand, 
found its way to my bookshelf, but not 
until I had read each number. 4 
day I found my copy was poseaeng, to 
stick and ever since I have been reading 
Printers’ Inx, for not only in copy, but 
in many important phases of the prac- 
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tice of advertising, I have found it of 
splendid h 

ae "inn is better today than it 
ever was, and if eighteen years of con 
stant reading admits me to the Charter 
Club, sign me up. 

I find that my doctor, my dentist and 
my lawyer, for each of whom I have 
a particularly high respect, are closé 
readers of the journals dealing wit! 
their professions. I know that explain: 
one reason why I like to deal with them 
They are never musty. They are abreast 
of the latest developments in the prac 
tice of their professions. 

I know you are trying to make Print 
ers’ Ink serve the advertising profes 
sion similarly, and the way to rea 
Printers’ INK, as most of your loya 
readers will agree, is with a receptiv: 
mind. Printers’ Inx is flourishing 


Everybody knows that. May it long 
continue! 
F. J. Ross, 
President. 


San Francisco Representatives 
Change Name 


B. J. Schaefer, who has been adver 
tising representative for newspapers 
under the name of the B, J. Schaefe: 
Company, is now associated with H 
Halsey Conger in the newly established 
firm of Conger & Schaefer, San Fran 
cisco and Los Angeles. 

Mr. Schaefer was at one time San 
Francisco manager for the Bert Butter 
worth Special Agency. Mr. Conger was 
recently connected with the New York 
Tournal of Commerce, and, prior to 
that, was with Gilman, Nicoll & Ruth 
man, the New York Tribune and Chas 
H. Eddy Company. Mr. Conger will 
be in charge a the Los Angeles office 
of the firm. 

The New York Journal of Commerce 
has appointed Conger & Schaefer as its 
Pacific Coast representatives. 


Propeller Account for 
Toronto Agency 


Wm. Kennedy & Sons, Limited, 
Owen Sound, mtario, manufacturers 
of propellers and castings, have ap- 
pointed Norris-Patterson, Limited, To 
ronto advertising agency, to handle their 
advertising account. Copy is now being 
sent out to trade papers and newspapers 


With Los Angeles Agency 


Arthur L. Callopy, recently with the 
Hower Advertising Agency Co., Den 
ver, and prior to that with the House 
of Hubbell, Cleveland, has joined the 
staff of the Read-Miller Company, Los 
Angeles advertising agency, as account 
executive. 


Pittsburgh Trade Paper Ap- 
points Western Representative 


Arthur A. Baldwin, Chicago, has been 
pointed Western representative »of 
Mecdauee News, Pittsburgh. 
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AUSTRALIA 


A Profitable Market for your Goods--- 
understood by this Agency 








Visualize, if you can, six mighty millions of 
intelligent, enterprising people, many 
wealthy, located in a country of un- 
limited natural resources over six thousand 
miles from the U. S. A., with only a 
limited supply of the world’s finer manu- 
factured products. 





Realize their eagerness to possess the goods the outside world 
can send to them, 


In such a picture you have a glimpse of the Australian Market 
as it exists for American manufacturers today. 


Specific figures show that many manufacturers are already 
aggressively taking advantage of the present opportunity and 
that their merchandise is well received. During the three months 
ending September 30th, 1921, imports from the United 
States were valued at £4,772,889, or more than 22% of the 
total value of imports from all sources. 


It is significant to note that nearly 92% of these imports are 
manufactured products which American manufacturers are 
especially prepared to furnish. 


Australia needs American machinery, American clothing, 
American furniture and American prepared foodstuffs. 


‘Advertising and Selling in Australasia” is the title of an in- 
teresting booklet that describes the market in detail. It also 
tells about the facilities and operations of the first American 
Agency in the field. A copy will be sent on request. Address— 


Australian Marketing Service 


Wylie B. Jones Advertising Agency 


BINGHAMTON, NEW YORK 


BRANCHES 
381 Fourth Avenue Niagara Life Building Sydney, N.S.W. 
New York City Buffalo, New York Australia 
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How 
Big Should the 
Coupon Be? 


ApverTisinG CLus or New York, Inc. 
New York, August 1, 1922. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

One of our members has put to us the 
following question: 

“Can you tell me whether there are 
any definite regulations 1egarding the 
size of a coupon that may be incorpo- 
rated in the layout of advertising in 
publications ?”’ 

We would like to have an answer from 
you from your experiences in similar 
questions which may have come up from 
time to time. 

Currton D. Jackson, 
Secretary. 


HE answer to this question is 

to be found in paragraph 6, 
Section 441 of U. S. Postal Laws 
and Regulations. That paragraph 
reads as follows: 

“Coupons, order forms, and 
other matter intended for detach- 
ment and subsequent use may be 
included in permanently attached 
advertisements, or elsewhere, in 
newspapers and periodicals, pro- 
vided they constitute only an inci- 
dental feature of such publications 
and are not of such character, or 
used to such extent, as to destroy 
the statutory characteristics of 
second-class publications, or to 
bring them within the prohibitions 
‘designed primarily for advertising 
purposes, or to give them the 
characteristics of books or other 
third-class matter.” 

The interpretation which general 
practice has given to the foregoing 
may be summarized as follows? 

Since the coupon must be only 
“an incidental feature” its size has 
generally not exceeded one-quar- 
ter of the space occupied on one 
page by the advertisement of 
which it is a part. It is perhaps 
well to call attention to the fact 
that an advertisement, which says 
“tear out this page and mail it to 
us” by such phrasing becomes a 
coupon itself and is automatically 
barred from any publication enjoy- 
ing second-class privileges.—|[Ed 
Printers’ INK 

Arthur E. Stephens has joined the 


advertising staff of American Farming, 
Chicago. 
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Advertising Romance on 
Cape Cod 
CHATHAM, Mass. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Did you know that the Palmoliv: 
girl was down here on the Cape wit! 
the Colgate boy? I first saw them t 
pier on the road from Plymouth t 

andwich. The girl (keep that school 
girl complexion) looking demurel 
down, as if unconscious that he wa 
near, but with a faint, revealing smile 
however, that showed she was by n 
means so oblivious as she appeared. N« 
such subtle measures for the boy. H 
laughed aloud with pleasure at discov 
ering her, showing every one of hi: 
gleaming ‘white teeth—too white, per 
haps—while the autumn leaves did 
dance around him. 

After that I saw them everywher« 
The bill-posting company, with the evi 
dent intention of favoring love’s young 
dream, had erected its 24-sheet stands i: 
pairs. And the pair was always this 
young couple. Sometimes she looke:! 
away, and he laughed toward her, an 
sometimes he laughed toward the distant 
sea and she looked at him out fron 
under her down-dropped eyelids. 

But his happiness was_ short-lived 
Between Chatham and Provincetown | 
discovered he had a rival. More and 
more I began to see the girl with the 
man who would walk a mile for a 
Camel. And by the look in his eyes as 
he appraised the slim young girl, wit! 
a confident smile on his lips, he found 
something he would walk more than a 
mile for. Here was no exuberant school 
boy, but an assured, successful mar 
who knew what he wanted and how to 
get it, and I felt for the Colgate boy, 
and knew that he would need something 
more than gleaming teeth to combat 
this determined rival. Later I saw the 
Camel man studying the ee | with the 
same assured, appraising smile, the gir! 
nowhere in sight. 

Then, lo, I turn a corner and ther« 
is the girl with the boy. At the next 
turn the three are together. The situ 
ation is getting tense. The boy stil! 
laughs. Nothing can dim that denti 
friced smile. But the girl turns her back 
on him and is studying the other from 
beneath her eyelids. 

Is it all up with the boy? No, youth 
will be served, especially youth with 
such teeth. Just before we reach 
Provincetown, there they are together 
The boy is laughing triumphantly now; 
Miss Palmolive’s smile is one of quiet 
possession—and the man is nowhere 
He is evidently walking another milk 
for another Camel. 

Earnest Evtmo CALKINS. 


W. E. Albee Joins San Jose, 
Cal., “Mercury Herald” 


Wilson E. Albee, for two years adver 
tising and sales-promotion manager of 
M. J. Brandenstein & Company, San 
Francisco, manufacturers of M. J. B 
Coffee and Tree Tea, is now with the 
San Jose, Cal., Mercury Herald as an 
editorial and special writer. 
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joked Said a national advertiser, with 
nw just a touch of impatience in his 
- manner: “What has happened to 
* the Market on selling ideas? I can 
| the . ° 

, purchase pictures in a greater vol- 
with ume than ever before but it keeps 
un . . 

na me up nights, putting my finger, first 
man on an idea that will sell my goods, 
boy, in picture form. There do not seem 
rs enough to go around.” 

the 

gir! The Ethridge Company was 
— formed to fill this need. It can’t do 
still _ it all, but it is today supplying a 
eck remarkable proportion of Selling 
it ideas to the largest national ad- 
uth . 

it vertisers. 
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nil illustration” 
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Mr. NEW be bt 
state| ADVERTISING AGENCY 


‘e was 
“ity to} Mr. A. J. Denne, who recently 
1 jus- | severed his connection. with Smith. 
_beén{ Denne & Moore, Limited, with 
Pay. | which firm he had been so. -promin- 
— ently associated since ‘its incepti 
feter —announces the formation of a 

“anife- | Advertising Agency under the 

of A. J. Denne and Company, 

f Mrs. | ited, with well-equipped o 

which | 43 King: Street West, 


















ervices Mr. Denne desires to 
during | many friends in the Ch« 
n. Business — Advert i 
to the} and Aévertising Nig 
t over- | their recent spo and gener-|«..,, 
sus city | ous expressions Fem and their| ing 
good wishes in -h mew enterprise ings 
nee tae The y . commences | gy p: 


‘ublic | business immediately with the efMf-| Rai: 
ms cient directing of a number of large| urt 

i of national advertising campaigns, an@|.Am 

- and | Offers to new advertisers that samé/| res 
of- | earrest personal service” that - has/ co 
characterized Mr. Denne’s efforts 
during his many years of Advertig-| tt 
ing Agency experience. 
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HIS Announcement has three main 


objectives— 


Firstly to record and acknowledge with gratifica- 
tion the success achieved by this new Advertising 
Agency—founded only a little more than’ six 
months ago. Even in this short period the venture 
has proved itself well justified. 


Secondly to advertise the services of A. J. Denne 
and Company, Limited, to firms who seek to en- 








A Partial List of prominent 
National Advertisers who have 


with A. J. Denne and Compan: 
Limited — showing how the liek 
has grown month by month 


January 
LORAINE CHOCOLATE 
WINCARNIS 
WILLARDS ICE CREAM 
MILTON 
MAROLD F. RITCHIE & CO. LTD. 

February — the following were added 
NEMO CORSETS 
GLAXO 
LEA @ PERRINS SAUCE 

March the following were added 
SNOWFLAKE AMMONIA 
PROVIDENT INVESTMENT CO. 
GEORGBTOWN INCUBATORS 


April—the followung were added 
PRODUCTS 
DISAPPEARING PROPELLER BOAT 


PURITY SALT 
CANADIAN BEAUTY HAIR NETS 
OINTMENT 


May= the following were added 
goer en PRODUCTS 
DOMINION PROTECTIVE SYSTEMS 
LION SHOE POLISH 
ARCH DEFENDER SHOES 


Junme—the following were added 


— and the list is still growing. 








large or consolidate their pre- 
sent volume of business in 
Canada through judicious 
publicity. 


And thirdly to suggest to 
those firms, which are at pre- 
sent advertising in the 
Dominion, that A. J. Denne 
and Company’s advertising 
counsel, and ability to produce 
result-getting advertisements, 
may make a connection with 
us well worth while. 


The success of this new 
Advertising Agency is out- 
standing evidence of results 
achieved for its clients as 
much as a tribute to the 
personal ability, energy and 
fitness of its executives for 
their work. 


We invite correspondence from manufacturers 
who are contemplating advertising in Canada. 


We would like to plan and prepare your Cax- 
adian advertising campaign this Fall. 








A. J. DENNE and COMPANY 


General Advertising Agents —— 
43 King Street West Advertising Counsel "Phone Adel. 444 
TORONTO 
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vice it renders the field it covers. For 

thirty odd years now Domestic Engi- 
neering has served the plumbing, heating and 
ventilating fields the best it knows how. 


A TRADE PAPER is valued by the ser- 


One of its far-reaching services is the Bath 
a Day Movement, originated by Domestic 
Engineering in November, 1920. 


The Bath a Day Movement has moved away 
beyond the plumbing, heating and ventilating 
fields, for which it was originally intended. 


This Movement has been taken up by gas, 
water, soap and brush companies, by schools 
and colleges, by clubs and health societies, by 
the welfare departments of large industrial 
and commercial organizations and by many 
others. 


The Bath a Day Movement centers about 
Domestic Engineering and the helps it has 
prepared to help spread the gospel of more 
frequent bathing. 


These helps include “The Story of the Bath,” 
the most delightfully interesting and popular 
booklet of the year. Sample copy 25 cents. 
Special low rate on lots of 100 or more. 


Other helps are “The Need of Frequent 
Bathing” for envelope enclosure; Bath a Day 
stickers, buttons, window signs and posters. 
All furnished at just about what they cost. 

Domestic Engineering is valued in its own 
fields as well as in the fields of others. 


a aa 


1900 Prairie Avenue, CHICAGO 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
Associated Business Papers, Inc. 
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When the Traffic Manager Has a 
Voice in Sales and Advertising 
Policies 


Some of the Queer Things a Modern Traffic Manager Has to Do 


By Lyman Anson 


j T was with a start that I awoke 
* the other day to the fact that 
he modern traffic manager now 
as a voice, and often an impor- 
int one, in determining the sales 
olicy of his company. He may 
it in on the advertising commit- 
ee, too. 

As I say, this information came 
as a great surprise. I had a vague 
iotion of the work of the traffic 
manager. I thought he was a 
glorified shipping clerk, whose 
luty it was to route shipments 
ind to see that the railroads did 
not overcharge in the matter of 
rates. I was badly mistaken, how- 
ever. To be sure, there are some 
traffic managers whose duties do 
not rise very high in importance. 
But the man who bears the title 
of traffic manager in some of our 
large corporations has a position 
that gives him authority in almost 
every division of the business. 

So many of these questions that 
we constantly see discussed in ad- 
vertising and sales circles, such as 
the opening of branches, the devis- 
ing of new containers, the giving 
of faster and better service, so as 
to offset ruinous price competition 
ind the practicability of opening 
up this or that foreign trade, are 
some questions that in the last 
analysis may be decided by the 
trafic manager. 

It behooves us, therefore, to 
take a look at the work of the 
irafic manager. His influence in 
business has grown enormously 
these last dozen years, 

It does not take unusual imagi- 
nation to- find romance in what 
nany a traffic manager does every 
lay. For example, while C. G. 
Hylander, traffic manager of Wil- 
liam Wrigley, Jr., sits in his office 
in the Wrigley building overlook- 
ing Lake Michigan, likely enough 
he is mentally thousands of miles 
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away—say at Singapore. Now 
there are only forty Americans 
in Singapore and most of the na- 
tive population is addicted to the 
chewing of betel-nut, but that’s 
where the romance comes in. For 
some time ago, the duty fell to 
Mr. Hylander’s department to 
produce a container that would 
safely carry chewing gum to 
Singapore. He discovered that 
glass was the only material that 
preserved the contents from vari- 
ous insects peculiar to that part 
of the world. Because of the ac- 
tivity of his traffic department, 
Wrigley now ships gum in glass 
containers to Singapore, and Hy- 
lander is helping fight a business 
battle against the vendors of the 
unhealthy betel-nut throughout the 
Orient and the South Seas. 


FOUR LINES OF EXPANSION 


But quite aside from any lure 
of romance, there are four lines 
of effort along which the mod- 
ern traffic manager can work and 
expand if properly backed by his 
chief: Co-operation, prevention, 
emergencies and service. And the 
more leeway he is given in the 
four, the more of an asset he will 
become to his company. 

The first of the four 
operation. 

The traffic manager’s job is a 
co-operative one. He co-operates 
with the company’s highest offi- 
cials in determining so big a 
question as whether or not a new 
plant shall be built. He works 
hand in hand with the purchasing 
agent. He advises the sales man- 
ager. He consults with the adver- 
tising department. He often 
smoothes the rough path of the 
works manager. Always he co- 
operates with the railroads. In 
nine cases out of ten the success 
of any organization depends on 


is co- 
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keeping the wheels of its business 
turning evenly. This means keep- 
ing raw material coming in fast 
enough; keeping finished product 
going out fast enough; maintain- 
ing the pace of the plant itself 
at an even gait. Fluctuation in 
speed generally spells loss. There 
is only one man in the whole or- 
ganization who has an active part 
in all three. This is the traffic 
manager, provided he is allowed 
to push the possibilities of his job 
to the limit. 

For example, he is invaluable to 
the purchasing agent. Wilson & 
Company, packers, afford an ex- 
ample of this. To quote George 
A. Blair, traffic manager of this 
company, “Perhaps the purchas- 
ing agent has for some time 
been buying salt from one locality. 
Suddenly some new _ condition 
comes up—a change in rates, per- 
haps, or a new _ routing—that 
opens up an entirely new territory 
as a source of salt supply. The 
information comes to the purchas- 
ing agent through the traffic man- 
ager’s department. Co-operation 
thus results in a more advan- 
tageous purchase of salt.” 

In general, properly used, the 
traffic manager’s division helps the 
purchasing agent buy better be- 
cause it extends the area over 
which he can ask for bids. It 
increases competition among those 
from whom he buys, That is co- 
operation with inflowing business. 

Recently the traffic manager of 
a large company dealing in a 
metal product made it possible for 
the sales manager to bid success- 
fully for business on the Pacific 
Coast. It was all quite simple: 
merely a case of discovering that 
the product could be shipped from 
New York to Los Angeles by way 
of the Panama Canal in only six- 
teen days and at exactly half the 
cost of shipping it direct by rail 
from the Middle West. That 
is co-operation with outflowing 
business. 

Many times the question of 
proper containers is a vital one 
with the manufacturer. This too 
offers a valuable connection be- 
tween the traffic manager and the 
sales manager. Often the entire 
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shipping room force is under 
close supervision of the traffic 
department. This _ is especially 
true of concerns like the Crane 
Company that make a _ valuable 
product heavy for the shipping 
space it occupies. With the Crane 
Company the shipments average 
from 70 to 110 pounds a cubic 
foot and tremendous loss may ac- 
crue through incorrect boxing or 
crating. Even proper labeling 
comes in for its share of scrutiny 
by the traffic manager’s depart- 
ment. 

“Supervision of the shipping 
room and everything connected 
with getting the goods ready to 
ship,” said J. A. Brough, traffic 
manager for the Crane Company, 
“fs distinctly a job for the traffic 
division of any company that deals 
in a product like ours.” Or, to 
refer once more to Wrigley, a 
study of the kind of container— 
glass it turned out to be in this 
case—suitable to conditions on 
the other side of the globe made 
possible a vast extension of its 
business. Of .course, as in this 
case, matters of currency, ex- 
change, duties, and so on play an 
important part in what the traffic 
manager has to delve into. It may 
be interesting here to mention one 
of the several record books kept 
up to date daily by the traffic man- 
ager’s office of the Wm. Wrigley, 
Jr., Co. It is called the “Import 
Duty Book.” There is a page for 
every country in the world to 
which chewing gum has been sold 
or is likely ever to be sold. The 
book is kept up to the minute— 
hence its value to the sales man- 
ager in enabling him to quote 
successfully. Here is a_ typical. 
though brief, page: 


NEW HEBRIDES 
(Pacific Ocean) 


Description of Duty—General mer- 
chandise. 

Rate of Duty—5% ad valorem. 

Weight System Used—The metric 
weight system is in use throughout this 
territory. 

Remarks—These islands are controlled 
{testy by Great Britain and France. 

uties may be paid in either English 
or French legal currency. 


And so the pages run on into the 
hundreds, a page for nearly every 
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An Unusual 
Newspaper 


Because our interest 
does not stop with the 
receipt of your adver- 
tising order. 


Advertisers find it 
profitable to include 
Janesville in their 
advertising plans. 


THE JANESVILLE DAILY GAZETTE 


H. H. BLISS, Publisher THOS. G. MURPHY, Adv. Mgr. 


“An Unusual Newspaper”—Member of Wisconsin Daily League 


M. C. WATSON, Eastern Rep., THE ALLEN-KLAPP CO., Western Rep., 
286 Fifth Ave., New York City 1336 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago 
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spot in the world, each containing 
these four vital bits of informa- 
tion that furnish the sales man- 
ager his tools for building new 
contracts. And the traffic man- 
ager co-operates to the extent of 
keeping these tools sharp. 

As a rule, the traffic manager 
has least to do with actual plant 
operation. His big duty is to 
supervise the inflowing and the 
outflowing “business,” whatever 
that “business” may consist of. 
Sometimes, though, he does co- 
operate with the plant as well. 
This is the case in the Illinois 
Steel Company. 

Here there is a chance for 
heavy loss in inter-plant move- 
ment of materials unless some one 
directing head plays it like a game 
of chess, The type of car most 
economical for a particular use, 
ihe best way to route it from one 
branch to another—“the time, the 
place and the car”—all must work 
out smoothly if the manufacturing 
organization is to function stead- 
ily. And that’s where the traffic 
manager’s office steps in to see 
that it runs smoothly as far, at 
least, as inter-plant transportation 
is concerned. 

“We have what we call our ‘Effi- 
ciency Committee,” said Frank T. 


Bently, who heads the traffic di- 
vision of this company. “This is 
a group of plant men, superin- 


tendents, foremen, and so on, with 
whom we work out inter-plant 
movement of materials. We don’t 
depend on keeping in touch with 
these men by reports. We meet 
them personally in the works 
once a week. That’s the way to 
get the best co-operation—the per- 
sonal kind. Well, everything that 
has anything to do with transpor- 
tation is thrashed out at those 
‘Efficiency Committee’ meetings. 
It enables us intelligently to move 
from 5,000 to 6,000 cars a day, 
without much loss due to wrong 
routings or types of cars that 
might be badly adapted to the un- 
loading facilities at their destina- 
tion. It also makes it casier to 
handle those few sudden changes 
that are bound to arise in the 
course of the day’s work. I sup- 
pose we reroute fifty cars a day 
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in order to meet special situa- 
tions. Much confusion and loss 
is prevented because we can kee 
the bird’s-eye view.” 

An instance of how the traffic 
manager can sometimes bring his 
company and the railroad to- 
gether to their mutual advantag 
stands out in an experience o 
one large Chicago  corporatio 
not long ago. A question aros 
as to economical disposal « 
waste material. As it happene: 
this was a more serious propos 
tion for the company than ay 
peared upon the surface, until th 
traffic manager was able to cor 
vince one of the railroads serving 
the plant that here was a fin 
chance for it to get material for 
improving its roadbeds along 
switching lines. The plan was s 
ludicrously simple and so_ bene 
ficial to both sides that perhaps 
that was the reason no efforts had 
been made before to co-operat 
with the railroad on this point 
As a result of the traffic manager’ 
initiative a waste was eliminated 
on the one hand, and constructio: 
expense on the other. 


ACCOMPLISHMENT THAT DOESN'T 
SHOW 


Now consider number two—pre- 
vention. 

One reason why the job is not 
always pushed to its possibilities 
is because much of its best work 
is preventive work, and therefor: 
hard to put on the books. It’s 
easy enough to give full credit to 
a department that is forever mak 
ing tangible profits for the com- 
pany. The traffic manager some 
times performs his greatest servic: 
by preventive work that might ap 
pear even negative. 

“How much does he earn for 
me?” is more likely to be thx 
question than “How much can h 
prevent me from losing?” It’s a 
far more popular way to put it 
and yet it amounts to the sam 
thing. 

According to one business man, 
who asked that his name be not 
mentioned, the traffic manager o! 
his company is easily wort! 
$75,000 a year to him—largel 

(Continued on page 137) 
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situa- 
id loss 
=. Helping You Find th 
a elping You Fin e 
ing his 
Ls | Idea You Want 
antag: | €a Ou an 
ice 0 j 
a | 7 I ‘HE factory across the street from yours or one 
ros . 
al of a thousand miles away may have worked out a 
pene: practical sales and advertising idea which would be 
“Opos . 
n ap- invaluable to you. 
sgh The Printers’ INK Publications are full of arti- 
ervin. cles which deal thoroughly with the problems that 
1 _ face you every day whether you own a flour mill, sell 
alony automobile accessories, run an advertising agency, or 
» tha sell any product or service in which practical ideas 
srhaps which have worked, are valuable. 
ts had ° ° ° 
perat The secretary of a big manufacturing company in 
point. asking for our recent Compilations called the 
eal PRINTERS’ I ice “ ld mi f han- 
— RINTERS’ INK service “‘a gold mine of merchan 
inate: Se ; tag : 
action dising information.” He tells us that the Compila- 
tions enable him to dig out the nuggets he needs 
SN’T quickly. His problems parallel yours. His method 
of conveniently getting the facts he wants quickly i is 
—Pre- open to you also. 
s_ not We offer you, therefore, the Printers’ INK Compilations. 
a They are lists of the articles appearing in the Printers’ INK 
aie Publications on various merchandising topics and on every 
It’s imaginable commodity. Each provides the titles of the refer- 
dit ences as well as the dates of issues and page numbers on 
mak which they may be found. ‘They are being used by an ever- 
oa increasing list of manufacturers to add new ideas to sales 
iovics policy, inspire sales forces, and discover how other leaders of 
it ap industry have solved unusual problems. Among the manu- 
‘s facturers who requested the Compilations released weekly 
ae may be mentioned : 
in hy THE PEPSODENT CO. AMERICAN WALNUT MFRS. 
ts a Chicago, Ill ASSN 
it i We were very much interested Chicago, Ill. 
" in PRINTERS’ INK Compilations. We should be glad to have you 
sam which you announced on page 121 of send us the regular Compilations 
your July 27th issue. on various merchandising topics and 
mal We-would appreciate it if you will commodities, as mentioned in your 
, not place us on your mailing list to re- issue of July 27th. 
n ceive the complete file of these Com- This appears to be a very useful 
Fr oO! pilations. We believe they will be service and we shall look forward to 
rort! of considerable value for reference receiving it with a great deal of 
-ge] work, interest. 
8 Tue Persopent Co. AMERICAN Watnut Mrrs. Assn. 
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LEVER BROTHERS COMPANY 
Cambridge, Mass. 

The courtesy would be appreciated 
if you would place us on your mail- 
ing list to receive PRINTERS’ INK 
Compilations. 

Lever BrorHers Company. 





WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 
New York City 
Please be good enough to put 
us down * the mailing list of 
your Resea: Department for the 
PRINTERS 1 INK Compilations. 
We have had in the past many oc- 
casions to use this information and 
therefore appreciate the opportunity 
to have it come regularly. 
Western Exectric Co. 





MISHAWAKA WOOLEN MFG. CO. 
Mishawaka, Ind. 

You may send us the follow- 
ing Compilations as advertised in 
PRINTERS’ INK of June 29th: 

“How to Prevent a Mailing List 
from Becoming a Morgue”; “The 
Need for Continuity in Advertising.” 

Also please put our name on the 

list for Compilations as they are pre- 
pared. 
We consider this as one of the 
most valuable features that you have 
recently introduced, and we are quite 
sure that it will be warmly appre- 
ciated by every reader of your very 
excellent paper. 

MisHawaka Wooten Mec. Co. 


A. E, NETTLETON CO. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

We would appreciate greatly placing 
of the Store Service Department on 
your mailing list which receives bib- 
liographies and Compilations. 

Thank you. 

A. E. Nerrieton Co. 





KAFFEE-HAG CORPORATION 
Cleveland, Ohio 

We have been wondering about 
those Compilations. And when this 
past week’s number said that we 
could have them—well. 

We want them! 

And if there is any chance to get 
all—or any part—of those already is- 
sued, we would sure appreciate ’em. 

Thank you. 

Karree-HaGc Corporation. 


THE PRINTZ-BIEDERMAN 
COMPANY 


Cleveland, Ohio 

It will certainly be a pleasure for 
this organization to receive Compila- 
tions as they are issued from your 
organization. 

We sincerely believe that this is 
one of the best services ever adver- 
tised to those who are interested in 
PRINTERS’ INK and its many ser- 
vices. 

Tue Printz-BreperMan Co. 


GENERAL MOTORS CORPORA- 


Detroit, Mich. 

Kindly place us_on your mailing 
list to receive the PRINTERS’ INK 
Compilations. 

ENERAL Motors CorPorRaTION. 





HENRY DISSTON & SONS, INC. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

We would appreciate it if you 
would place our name on_your list 
to receive the “PRINTERS’ INK 
Compilations.” 

ank you in advance. 
Henry Disston & Sons, Inc. 





PUBLIC SERVICE CUP COMPANY 
Broo » w. F. 

We shall greatly appreciate it, if 
you will place our name on your 
mailing list, to receive PRINTERS’ 
INK Compilations. 

Pusiic Service Cur Company. 





HILO VARNISH CORPORATION 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
PRINTERS’ INK Compilation is 
just the thing we had in mind when 
we wrote you several months ago. 
This plan is indeed a modern way 
of making a modern journal, a right 
hand help to merchandisers, 
Will you kindly enter us on your 
mailing list? 
ILO VARNISH CORPORATION. 





WHITING & COOK, INC. 
Holyoke, Mass. 
We will appreciate being placed 


upon your mailing list for the 
PRINTERS’ INK Weekly Compi- 
lations, 


Any plans to make very valuable 
matter in your publications more 
available for reference will be of de- 
cided advantage. 

Wuitine & Cook, Inc. 





ALBERT PICK & CO. 
Chicago, Ill. 

We would like to receive PRINT- 
ERS’ INK Compilations and would 
very greatly appreciate it if you will 
put us on your list and send us any 
back numbers which are available. 

We have no doubt but that this 
will prove very beneficial to us. 

Avsert Picx & Co. 





THE vv nays JUICE 


MPANY 
Westfield, New —— 

Will you please put us you 
mailing list for all PRINTERS’ INK 
Compilations and if possible send all 
those which have been issued to date? 

Thank you indeed for this courtesy. 

Tue Wetcu Grape Juice Co. 
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HOUGH SHADE CORPORATION 
Janesville, Wis. 

In the several pages in your June 
29th issue referring to bibliographies 
all of the comments and letters re- 
produced were from advertising agen- 
cies. 

Is this research service limited to 
agencies? If it isn’t we would ap- 
preciate ag * placed on your mail- 

-ing list for this service. 
HovucH S#Hapge Corporation. 





GENERAL mane ay | qpmans 
Schenectady, N 

We note from . ‘recent "issue of 
PRINTERS’ INK are pre- 
paring the PRINTERS? INK Com- 
pilations” in separate form. We have 
been indexing these bibliographies as 
they have appeared in PRINTERS’ 
INK, but if you have these in sepa- 
rate form and could put us on your 
mailing list to receive them, we 
would like to include them in our 
bibliography file. If it is not asking 
too much, could you also supply us 
with a copy of any of these reprints 
that have already appeared. 

Your kindness and co-operation in 
this matter will be greatly appre- 
ciated. 

Generat Exvectric Company. 





CALIFORNIA PACKING 
CORPORATION 
San Francisco, Cal. 

Please place us on your mailing 
list to receive the Compilation of 
articles as mentioned on pages 121 
to 124, of the July 27th number. 

CALIFORNIA PacKING CORPORATION. 





THE BENZER + < eee 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Kindly send us ar the PRINT- 
ERS’ INK Compilations which have 
been issued to date and also place us 
on your mailing list to receive all 
that you issue in the future. 

Tue Benzer Corporation. 


ALUMINUM GOODS MFG. CO. 
Manitowoc, Wis. 

Will you place us on the list to 
receive PRINTERS’ INK Compila- 
tions regularly in the future? 

This plus service on the part of 
your company is going to enable us 
to make double use of old issues. If 
it is not asking too much, we should 
like to have you accommodate us 
with as many back numbers of your 
Compilations as is convenient to you. 

We thank you for this valuable 
assistance. 

ALuminum Goops Mrc. Co. 





BURNHAM & MORRILL 
COMPANY 


Portland, Maine 
Please put us on your mailing list 
to receive “PRINTERS’ INK Com- 
pilations,” as described on page 191 
in the issue of July 27th. 
BurnuaM & Morritt Company. 





mee yh! Ot ye 
ARE Co. 
R... —ortog City, Utah 
We have noticed in recent issues 
of PRINTERS’ INK _ information 
relative to PRINTERS’ INK Com- 
pilations, and would like very much 
to have these sent to us, when we 
shall be very glad to file them for 
references. 
Streve.t-Paterson Harpware Co. 





MANOL CHEMICAL 
PRODUCTS CO. 


Chicago, Ill. 


Will you kindly place us on the 
list, so that we will receive the vari- 
ous Compilations which you are now 
making? 

We would also appreciate very 
much receiving those which are al- 
ready issued, 

RepManot CHEMICAL Propucts Co. 


The Printers’ INK Publications are edited for the benefit 
of manufacturers in every line who are interested in tried 


ideas along sales and advertising lines. 


If you wish to be 


added to the number of men who are receiving every week 
these compilations of ideas, ask to be placed on the Printers’ 


InK Compilations mailing list. 


THE PRINTERS’ INK PUBLICATIONS 


PRINTERS’ INK 
The Weekly Journal of Advertising 


Established 1888 by Georce P. Rowett 
185 Madison Avenue, Corner of 34th Street, New York 


Printers’ INK MontrHLYy 
Romer Pustisuine Co., Inc. 
Publishers 
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City and Country 
meet 


The Omaha-Nebraska Field 


RECORD established in July, 
° ° 1922, over July, 1921, by The 
Know This Field! Omaha Bee shows the following 











born is only 11.4. 


Half a million popula- gains: 
tion; average bank account . . ' 
per an $2,260; 154 40.9% increase in general (“for- ! 
towns; 29,330 farms—all eign”) advertising; t 
inciuded in Omaha's Sfty- 30.13% increase in local display 
mile retail trading area Ivertial Ks P 
These people shop in SGverusng; — : 
Omaha. 9.02% increase in automotive ad- ‘ 

Omaha’s wholesale territory vertising; 2 
a) eS a. | 44.02% increase in classified ad- t 
southern pentane. costern, i | vertising; 
northern Utah, northern Colorado A : P 
and part of northern Kansas. 32.05 increase in total paid 

The character of population in | advertising, less legal. ' 

. : : 1 

19% of the inhabitants are il During the same period in which The 
literate. The population is 66.5% Omaha Bee gained 32.05% in total paid t 
rural. The percentage of foreign- advertising (23.71%, eliminating special I 


edition), the second paper gained only : 
16.63% and the third paper lost 3.73%. 1 
In all departments, The Omaha Bee 
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| showed a greater percentage of gain 


Publishers’ Representatives than the second paper. The third paper 





PRUDDEN, KING & PRUDDEN lost in all departments except classified. 

Chicago New York The Omaha Bee circulation (paid 

Steger Bldg. 286 Fifth Ave. and free) gained in July, 1922, 11,712 
FRED L. HALL (19.54%); Sunday, 19,860 (34.99%) over . 
Claus-Spreckels Seneee. 1921. Daily average net paid circula- { 
San Francisco, Calif tion for the first six months of 1922, ‘ 
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y preventing losses. Rectifying 
iinor mistakes made by railroads 
n such routine matters as billing, 
emurrage and so on may save 
ome of the largest companies 
housands of dollars a year, in the 
pinion of Joseph H. Beek, of the 
National Industrial Traffic League. 

“T don’t mean to imply for an 
nstant,” he explained, “that such 
nistakes on the railroad’s part 
ire intentional. They are not. 
But they will occur and turn into 
vermanent loss to the company 
inless it is the business of some 
lepartment to trace them down 
elentlessly.” 

“The only way,” said the 
rafic manager of a steel com- 
pany, “that we could ever prove 
our worth in actual figures, .is to 
convince the management that it 
ought to let its traffic department 
resign for a period of one year; 
then compare the results with the 
year before. Undoubtedly a com- 
parison would give the manage- 
ment information ‘greatly to its 
interest.’ ” 

The gencral truth of this is 
found in the fact that this par- 
ticular company has encouraged 
its trafic manager to become 
something of a dictator toward 
other departments of the organi- 
zation. By so doing, his preven- 
tive worth is increased. 


MEETING EMERGENCY SITUATIONS 


But sometimes preventive sav- 
ings spring from other sources 
than the elimination of a large 
number of petty errors. For ex- 
ample, there is one Middle West 
manufacturer who ships some of 
his products from a branch in 
Pennsylvania. In order to dis- 
tribute throughout the country he 
formerly had been in the habit of 
sending everything at “less than 
carload” rates. This was con- 
sidered absolutely necessary for 
proper delivery. 

The trafic manager put in a 
few weeks on the situation, then 
ordered a change in the way cars 
were to be loaded. By planning 
ahead, and under the supervision 
of the traffic manager’s depart- 
ment, the same shipments are now 
made with “carload” ratings, the 
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same car being sent through from 
Pennsylvania to Chicago, from 
Chicago to Phoenix, Arizona, and 
from there on to Los Angeles. 
The only charge above the mod- 
erate “carload” rating is a charge 
of $7 a car for switching. 

“Under the new order of 
things,” said the traffic manager, 
“we have saved as high as $176 
on each car. You can see how 
the total saving must count up for 
us in the course of a year.” 

A few examples will bring out 
this phase of the job’s possibili- 
ties. A strike may easily place 
the entire sales policy of the com- 
pany in the hands of the traffic 
manager for the time being. It 
is not then a question so much of 
“How much will it be?” as “Can 
I get the goods?” And the sales 
manager turns to the traffic man- 
ager to find what can be promised. 

In the case of the traffic man- 
ager’s office of a concern deal- 
ing in coal, ice and similar ma- 
terials it is an everyday occurrence 
to receive a’ telephone call about 
five o’clock in the evening from 
an outlying station. 

“Somebody blundered,” the call 
comes. “We're out of gasoline 
and the trucks are due to start 
out at seven o’clock in the morn- 
ing. What shall we do?” 

And what the traffic manager 
does do is usually different in 
each case, though the final result 
is the same. The trucks go out 
on time. ; 

Again it may be a matter of 
man power. For cxample, in this 
same public service company dur- 
ing the latter part of the ‘war 
the general manager figured that 
a particular steam shovel, could 
he purchase it and get it on the 
job, would save eighteen men’s 
labor per day. At that time it was 
almost impossible to obtain such 
apparatus, at least for use of an 
industrial concern similar to this. 
But when the traffic manager 
went to Washington armed with 
the longest of arguments and with 
a thorough understanding of his 
own request, he got the shovel. 
It was a question of putting the 
matter clearly and _ intelligently 
before the proper authorities. 
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Unusual opportunities for the 
traffic manager spring up in con- 
struction work. This fact is well 
brought out in the case of the 
construction of one of Chicago’s 
newest office buildings. When the 
proper time arrived for the pipe 
to be on the job, a situation arose 
among the railroads that made 
ordinary delivery impossible. The 
question was put squarely up to 
the traffic manager of this com- 
pany furnishing the pipe. A quick 
survey of all possibilities. elimi- 
nated most of them at once. He 
discovered, however, that there 
was one source of supply at Lo- 
rain, Ohio, from which shipments 
by boat might be practicable. At 
the other end it would be but a 
short haul from the unloading 
vessel in Chicago to the building 
under construction. This seemed 
like the solution. He got busy; 
and some days later, with the 
railroads still “frozen,” four ship- 
loads of pipe from Lorain had 
arrived at the building in course 
of construction at Chicago. 

This probably was the first time 
that lake vessels had been used 
for any such shipment in order 
to finish a contract. The fact 
that it cost $10 a ton to send the 
pipe this way was of minor con- 
sequence compared to the impor- 
tance of the pipe being on the 
job. So unusual was the method 
adopted, that the United States 
Customs officers felt compelled to 
investigate the reason for send- 
ing such a quantity of pipe around 
by lake. 


SERVING CUSTOMERS SHOULD AL- 
WAYS BE FEATURE OF WORK 


This leads naturally into the 
last of the four possibilities—the 
chance to be of real service to 
his company’s customers. 

As an illustration of how the 
traffic manager’s office can serve 
not only the company but the 
company’s customers as well, con- 
sider one nationally known or- 
ganization in which service to 
customers has come to play an 
unusual part. True, the business is 
of such nature that this com- 
pany frequently gets the contract 
through its reputation for service 
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rather than on a price basis. Th: 
unusual point is that the traffx 
manager has logically reached ou 
and taken all “service” work o1 
his own shoulders. 

Here the traffic manager’s de 
partment is composed of thre 
divisions: Transportation, classi 
fication and service. Withou' 
doubt the greatest of these is th: 
last. The transportation division 
takes care of the actual physica! 
movement of everything that does 
move. Classification specializes 
on rates and all the legal work in 
that connection. These two alone 
do the work that in many com- 
panies is considered the sole job 
of the traffic department. 

But when one comes to the 
service division, it is at once clear 
that here is where the traffic man- 
ager himself feels his chief work 
to lie. 

In the first place he is the man 
responsible for getting out the 
order from the time the sales 
manager turns it over to him as 
a contract signed. Not only does 
he see that the order is properly 
delivered either by railroad or 
motor truck, as the case may be, 
but he even plans which stock of 
raw materials shall be tapped to 
fill the order, in what sequence 
it shall pass through the shop, 
and finally what shipping plat- 
form, even, the material shall be 
placed upon. 

The traffic manager takes it 
upon himself to notify the cus- 
tomer from time to time as to 
the progress of that order—a most 
extraordinary function for any 
traffic manager. And yet it is 
one that falls logically to him in 
any company where the shop work 
of getting out an order is negli- 
gible compared with problems of 
getting it promptly to the pur- 
chaser. Furthermore, in order 
to maintain that service upon 
which so much of this company’s 
reputation is founded, the traffic 
manager’s department issues bul- 
letins from time to time that are 
sent throughout the organization. 
All these bulletins deal with the 
idea of service to customers. One 
cannot dodge that propaganda, all 
of which originates with and gets 
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PERSONALITY: The sum of the qualities peculiar to a per- 
son or thing, distinguishing it from other persons or things. 
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Influence 


fire influence of Good Housekeeping’s person- 
ality is expressed in things done—not merely 
discussed. 


There was the agitation for pure food for in- 
stance. Mobilizing the opinion—and unexpressed 
need—of women throughout the country, Good 
Housekeeping organized a deliberate attack on 
the many food-product practices that menaced 
the health of the country. It was not only the 
major question of purity of foods; there was also 
the question of accurate labeling, honest descrip- 
tive matter, sanitary packaging. 

Supervising tests, itself, through one of its own 
departments—the Bureau of Foods, Sanitation and 
Health—Good Housekeeping examined claims 
without relying on outside information. Any 
product not passing these tests and examinations 
was not—and is not—acceptable, under any cir- 
cumstance, to the pages of the magazine. 


Thus, Good Housekeeping has been able to work 
directly and unmistakably for a new set of stand- 
ards in manufacturing, selling and advertising 
which the women of America now demand as a 
matter of course. 


This, indeed, is influence. That is why the 
American woman relies on Good Housekeeping 
to provide a practical basis for action rather than 
a forum for mere discussion. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


119 West Fortieth Street, New York City 





INFLUENCE: Is the inevitable result of personality. 
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impetus from the traffic man- 


r. 

ut if the modern industrial 
tr fic manager is coming into his 
n wherever given half a chance, 
ght there not be danger of 
rdoing the thing? What sort 
companies can best develop his 
vice? Who needs him most? 
ho least? 
Broadly speaking and assuming 
ier things to be equal and 
iitting all thought of turning 
n into a service man “de luxe,” 
re is no question that the traffic 
inger fits most snugly in the 
mpany that deals with raw 
ducts. One understands this 
comparing the relative value of 
i-eight to contents in the case ‘of 

car of coal and a car of highly 

ished machined products. Con- 
sidered generally, it is easy to see 
that the one best classification and 
routing for cheap raw products 
makes the traffic manager’s part 

relatively important part in the 
transaction. Frequently the pur- 
iase or distribution is determined 
y freight rates alone, the price of 
the product being secondary. 

As to size, how small a com- 
pany is justified in employing a 
high-grade trafic manager? This 
; a question not answerable, be- 
cause conditions are different. 
lhe important fact, though, is 
this: today competition justifies 
. much smaller company employ- 
ing a traffic manager of its 
own than “was the case several 
years ago. This is a natural con- 
sequence of self defense, in one 
sense. As questions of freight, 
classification, routing, rates, and 
so on, have necessarily become 
more complicated, cases have 
doubled in which the chance of 
a company’s doing business de- 
pends upon how economically 
that company can get in its raw 
materials and can distribute its 
finished products. And this is a 
condition not confined wholly to 
the larger concerns. Where the 
little fellow has to buck against 
he big one in doing business it 
frequently is not so much a ques- 
tion of “Can I afford a traffic 
manager of my own?” as “Can I 
ifford not to hire one?” 
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A Vote for George P. Rowell’s 
Autobiography 


Frank M. Comrie Co. 
Curcaco, July 31, 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

In the July 27 issue of Printers’ 
Inx I notice that Bruce Barton gives 
what he considers a list of the greatest 
books that have been written about ad- 
vertising. 

It has been my privilege to read many 
of the books which have been written 
about advertising, and I was among 
those present when Prof. Scott made 
his first address, “The Psychology of 
Advertising.” 

There is one book which Mr. Barton 
does not include in his list, nor is it 
incluged in that of Mr. Burdick, which 
follows. It is a book with which ad 
vertising men do not seem to be very 
familiar, yet which in my opinion is the 
greatest book that has ever been written 
on the subject of advertising. 

_ The book to which I refer is “Forty 
Years an Advertising Agent,” by George 
P. Rowell, the father of Printers’ Ink. 

It will well repay any advertising man 
to read this remarkable book, which 
was written by one of the pioneer ad- 
vertising men, and will prove especially 
helpful to men who are just beginning 
to discover some of the things that 
George P. Rowell knew a long time ago. 

Frank M. Comrie Co., 
Frank M. Comrie 


1922 


A New Mosquito Lotion, 
“Repellent,” Advertised 


The Balsam Products Company, Wil 
mington, Del., is advertising a new 
mosquito “Repellent” in the newspapers, 
using fifty-line space. The copy states 
that it has a pleasing odor and that it 
will “not injure the tenderest’ skin nor 
the finest silk hosiery.” Tying up with 
the newspaper advertising are metal 
signs distributed at the seashore -and 
other summer resorts. 


Ramsay Peugnet in Silk Sales 
Work 


Ramsay Peugnet, former secretary of 
the Silk Association of America, has 
been appointed as assistant to Marcus 
Frieder in the direction of sales for the 
interests represented by the General 
Silk Importing Company, Inc., the Na- 
tional Spun Silk Company, Inc., and the 
Klots Throwing Company. His head- 
quarters will be in New York. 


McJunkin Agency to Handle 
Oil Shooter Account 


The McJunkin Advertising Company, 
Chicago agency, has obtained the ac- 
count of the H. D. Saal Company, Chi- 
cago, manufacturer of a pressure auto- 
mobile lubricating system called the 
Saal “Oil Shooter.” Magazine, news- 
paper and trade-publication advertising 
is planned for this account. 





First Aid in a Skidding Market 


Ways and Means to Prevent Dangers Clearly Seen but Difficult to Avoid 


By W. K. Sheridan 


iv is easy enough to stand on 
the curb and point to the auto- 
mobile that has started to skid, 
and to say, “That driver ought to 
be shot for going out on a day 
like this without chains!” It is 
entirely possible that the driver 
has exactly the same feelings and 
yet, having these feelings, still 
feels powerless to avoid th® im- 
pending disaster. 

It is also entirely possible that 
an automobile may start to skid 
from a cause which leaves the 
driver free from blame—but de- 
cidedly not free from danger. 
Take, for example, the case of a 
man who is awakened in the 
middle of the night to find illness 
in the family, a storm raging, his 
telephone out of commission and 
the nearest physician a mile away. 
He knows that he risks a skid, 
but he does not dare not to take 


the risk for fear that a moment’s 
delay in putting on chains might 
make the doctor too late to be of 
service. 

Quite a similar case came within 
the writer’s experience last sum- 


A local physician made a 
wrong diagnosis. The child’s 
father made a_ record-breaking 
run to the hospital in the nearest 
city, twenty-five miles distant. 
While rounding a curve in a small 
city that lay between the shore 
resort and the big city, he came 
to a block that was being cleaned 
in the middle of the night. The 
machine started to skid on the 
wet pavement—but, fortunately, 
the driver knew what to do, did 
it, and was saved. 

It is quite common in dealing 
with sales and advertising methods 
to assume that the human ele- 
ments are as near perfect as pos- 
sible. But in real life all of us 
on the firing-line have seen some 
of our best men make mistakes. 
We have scen ourselves err in 
gauging the capabilities of a man 
assigned to a territory so that we 
are kept guessing over a period 
of years, to know whether the 


mer. 


man is going to live up to tle 
necessities and possibilities of his 
job. Perhaps this should not le 
so, but, on the other hand, many 
of us who hold down sales 
managers’ jobs realize that we 
are doing so by the skin of our 
teeth and that we, too, are on 
probation in the eyes of the 
management. We, too, make mis- 
takes that start the merchandise 
machine a-skidding. 


CONSTANT ATTENTION TO ACCOUNTS 


There are certain hoodoo cities 
inside the United States; cities 
that seem to yield quite easily to 
our sales efforts. Then modest 
beginnings the sales structure is 
erected pleasing in its volume. 
New and desirable accounts are 
added with each salesman’s visit. 
We heave a sigh of relief and 
turn our attention to fields in 
which competition and conditions 
seem to demand our greater at- 
tention. Then comes an off year. 
Perhaps it is a year that is off 
generally. But the hoodoo city 
fails to continue its growth. Sales 
drop off, due perhaps to over- 
stocking, or hand-to-mouth buy- 
ing. But in the next year, instead 
of gaining back some lost ground, 
we lose a little more. 

We have started to skid. Even 
then we do not feel in danger. 
The skidding is gradual and ap- 
parently we have plenty of room 
to regain control of the situation 
Another year passes and is marked 
by a slump. Now we see the 
danger. What shall we do? 

In certain lines, a certain Cen- 
tral West metropolis is a hoodoo 
town. It has just enough of the 
Western willingness to try some 
thing new that looks promising. to 
make a foothold easy to gain fo: 
any line that possesses apparen' 
merit and which is backed by a 
manufacturer of standing. Onc 
manufacturer of toilet prepara- 
tions felt that he had a strangle 
hold on this city and regretted 
bitterly that he had not plunged 
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Blaze the Nation’s Trail 


RUE-BLUE” Ing-Rich Signs 

now guide the tourists of America 

along the nation’s highway — 
beautiful, enduring “Ing-Rich” Signs 
of shining mineral porcelain (fused into 
steel.) 


“Ing-Rich” Signs have also blazed the 
trail for many products that are nation- 
ally famous today—more than this they 
are still effectively delivering their ad- 
vertising messages after years of resist- 
ance to sun, rain and blizzard. 








Write for our colored sign catalogue and 
ask us about our tree sign offer today. 
No obligation. 


INGRAM-RICHARDSON 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
College Hill - Beaver Falls, Pa. 
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telephone checking 
that prevents waste 
in mailing lists 


HEN you invest in a Donnelley Guar- 

anteed Trade List, you buy a national 
service that is a sure preventer of wasted 
postage and effort — 


A list checked against the current telephone 
books of the country — 


A checking which absolutely insures accuracy 
in spelling of name and address. 

Because we are organized to render this service, we are 
able to offer a 100%% guarantee of delivery on Trade Lists 
with 5 cents refund on all Post Office returns. (Consumer 
Lists guaranteed only 95% with one or two cents refund.) 
Minus this big factor in our service, such an offer would 
be impossible. 

Consequently your first use of a Donnelley accurate list is 
sure to prove a revelation in economy. 

We gladly leave the question of further orders to the 
results you get from this first test. 


The -Mailing Service Department of 
The Reuben H. Donnelley Corporation 
326 EAST TWENTY-FIRST STREET - CHICAGO - ILLINOIS 


Ask us to mail a copy of “The New Standards In List Com- 


pilation.” It tells the whole story and gives you usable facts 
oo 
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to the market earlier and more 
avily. In his first year, sales 
sulting from only two visits of 
«a mediocre salesman ran over 
5,000. Ten years later they 
re bumping the $200,000 mark. 
ien they slid down to one hun- 
ed sixty thousand—one hundred 
venty thousand—ninety thousand. 
| the first two years of decline 
» manufacturer contented him- 
lf with re-routing the salesman 
, that he made four visits in- 
ead of three. In the final end 
i the slump—the skid—a sam- 
pling crew working among con- 
mers spent sixteen weeks in that 
city—and still the skid continued. 
Expert motorists tell us of 
several ways to stop a skid. One 
; to turn the front wheels in the 
irection of the skid. Another 
isists that this is useless unless 
he brake is religiously left un- 
suched while the gears are 
thrown into first. Some go further 
ind insist upon a combination of 
oing into first, followed by neu- 
ral and reverse. The cynics 


idvise knocking on the steering 


wheel with bare knuckles and re- 
iewing one’s past good deeds— 
if any. 

The sales manager who viewed 
his debacle in the Central West 
was willing to do almost any- 
thing. Fortunately he did the 
right thing first. He relieved the 
salesman who had been in charge 
from any further participation in 
ihe solution of the skid problem. 
From the East the company’s star 
salesman was brought. To him 
was given the simple directions: 
“Get Blank City back in line.” 

The real reason for the skid 
was that the salesman was a fair- 
weather sailor. He followed the 
lines of least resistance. He played 
his personality to the limit with 
some one man in each jobbing 
house and jollied him along, al- 
ways laughing aside any serious 
ompetitive conditions, such as 
price-cutting, selling large . con- 
sumers and other inevitable prob- 
lems. He built his sales upon 
shifting sands. He knew the 
heads of some of the jobbing 
houses to the extent of being able 
to buy them a dinner at which the 
conversation ran to racy stories 
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and logical contenders for the 
heavy-weight championship or the 
baseball pennants. His only at- 
tempt at business with these con- 
trolling influences of the very 
business that he was paid to get, 
hold and increase, was an effect 
of childlike admiration for their 
individual capacities—a _ clever 
type of flattery that pleased. It 
left him wide open against attack 
by salesmen who were not in the 
least afraid of going to the head 
of the house and talking business 
straight from the shoulder. 


GETTING THE LAY OF THE LAND 


The star salesman from the 
East thoroughly acquainted him- 
self with the general lay-out of 
the organization of each jobbing 
account in the city before he 
started to think of selling. He 
spent a week before he made a 
call on the jobbers, but he made 
many incognito calls on the trade 
served by the jobbers. He found 
substitution galore—and he found 
that his predecessor had been too 
slipshod in his methods ‘to visit 
even the larger of the retailers 
buying through his pet job- 
bers. He found that these retailers 
had no conception of the national 
advertising campaign which his 
house was carrying on for their 
benefit, just as truly as it was 
using page after page for the 
benefit of the direct-buying re- 
tailers. Only here and there: had 
window displays ever linked up 
retail stores with national pub- 
licity. Sales helps and dealer 
literature—the cost of which had 
exceeded $100,000 the previous 
year—were unknown to these 
merchants, who, because of job- 
bers’ preference, had bought his 
line. 

So the star salesman went to 
the mat, not only with the buyers 
but with the merchandise depart- 
ments and the management of the 
large jobbers and also the small 
ones. He did not hang his prede- 
cessor in effigy. Instead, he 
blamed the jobbers from top to 
bottom who “failed to see that 
John was more than a mighty 
pleasant companion and_sports- 
man.” To the head of one of the 
big jobbing houses he made no 
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bones about saying, “You certainly 
gave John a rotten deal. You let 
him take his vacation going 
quail-shooting with you and half- 
a-dozen other good sports from 
half-a-dozen cities, and yet you 
never gave him the chance to tell 
you how to make more profits out 
of our goods. So when Morton 
came along with his ‘I am all busi- 
ness’ attitude, you fell for him 
like the side of a house. Mentally 
you called John a good scout and 
a good fellow in camp—but you 
gave Morton the run of the house 
in coaching your salesmen. You 
felt that Morton was so valuable 
to your staff that you never al- 
lowed yourself to visit with him; 
whereas, when John hit town you 
called it a day and went out and 
shot billiards, and made him pick 
out a gun for you. He is only 
one man, and he can’t do that for 
you, give your salesmen some red- 
blooded selling hints and visit 
your trade. With me, you are 
going to let my man train your 
fool retriever, but you are going 
to be all business before we talk 


dog.” 
After a round of the jobbing 
trade this star salesman from the 


East studied local advertising 
conditions. Then he went the 
rounds of the jobbers again. This 
time it was on a selling trip. He 
told each jobber just what he had 
done; showed them the advertis- 
ing contracts; explained in detail 
just how he had arranged to help 
their customers move the stuff off 
their shelves, and he _ insisted 
rather than asked for stock orders. 

He got them. 

In two years he had the city 
back again on the map. He 
trained his successor, introduced 
him all around, and bade a re- 
juvenated city a fond farewell. 
But each jobber in town would 
think twice about starting another 
skid. They all know what would 
happen to them! 


ANOTHER TERRITORY THAT DE- 
MANDED SPECIAL ATTENTION 


Another example of a hoodoo 
town for many manufacturers— 
this time in the Northwest. It has 
just enough of the new-country 
spirit to drop an Eastern line to 
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back a local enterprise the mo 
ment it starts. For unbounded 
faith in the ability of the native 
talent, the city is entitled to twe 
gold medals and a diploma. Tim: 
and time again, at a tremendousl 
high sales expense, a New York, 
Philadelphia, Chicago or Detroit 
manufacturer has built up a mar- 
ket there and gone alone at a 
sensible twenty-five-mile-an-hour 
gait on what is apparently a 
smooth, dry road, only to ex- 
perience that unforgetable sensa- 
tion of a combined front-and- 
rear-wheel skid. 

A Philadelphia manufacturer 
with a costly-built market in the 
section of which we are writing 
noticed in the off-year of 1920 
that he was hit hardest in a ter- 
ritory that he had fondly hoped 
would show gains rather than 
losses. He based his hopes upon 
the decidedly large sales-promotion 
expense that had been diverted to 
the State, in part from other ter- 
ritories which apparently could 
spare it. But nicely-drawn graphic 
charts which hitherto had shown 
in every Northwest city that sales 
increased enormously for each 
dollar of advertising and sales- 
promotion investment, suddenly 
lost all sense of proportion. In- 
stead of the upward sales angles 
which delight the eye of the sales 
manager, of a sudden the chart 
became cross-eyed, with sales 
dropping very sharply, while sales 
expense mounted. 

This sales manager had great 
confidence in the two salesmen in- 
volved. Both of them were sons 
of the soil. Both of them would 
feel insulted if any of their cus- 
tomers failed to greet them with 
nicknames. Both of them had 
put in their lines a personality, 
and had even dug mighty hard to 
insure continuance and increase 
of their customers’ sales, as well 
as their own orders. 

But just the same, this sales 
manager bought a ticket and de- 
cided to see the Great West. After 
he had spent half an hour with 
the two men one said, and the 
other nodded acquiescence, “Oh, 
well, this will pass. Out here we 
like to give a helping hand to 
every native industry. We give 
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1922 


Is Crowding 


1919-1920 
RECORDS 


In Birmingham 


Every coal mine in Alabama has been operating 
to full capacity since early in April; every steel 
mill in the Birmingham district is running 100% 
capacity;:more than four times as many fur- 
maces as a year ago are producing pig iron; 1922 
July bank clearings were $18,000,000.00 greater 
than for July, 1921; building permits for July 
showed an increase of nearly 100% over the 
same month last year; unemployment in the 
industrial field is confined to the railroad strik- 
ers, and business, well— 


BUSINESS IS CROWDING 1919-20 RECORDS! 


and 


Che Birmingham News 


The South’s Greatest Newspaper 


Dominates Alabama 


In Circulation—In Prestige—In Advertising 
As Never Before 


The Average Net Paid Circulation for July, 1922, Was 
DAILY SUNDAY 


65,152 71,021 
AN INCREASE OF MORE THAN 30% 
OVER JULY, 1919-1920-1921 
KELLY-SMITH CO., NATIONAL ADVERTISING 


REPRESENTATIVES 
New York Chicago 
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SHOE | Federal 


Installation 
























































The Florsheim Shoe Co. 


is only one of the many national institutions 
that have recognized the constant pulling 
power of Federal Electric Signs for dealers’ 
stores. 

Avail yourself of the advertising space in 
front of your branches and your dealers’ 
stores for popularizing your name or trade- 
mark. 

The Federal sales force covers the entire 
nation and is available for working out a 
uniform sign plan and then putting it over 
with your dealers. 

Let us show you how Federal signs can 
increase your business everywhere. 


FEDERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Federal Sign System (Electric) 
8700 South State Street 
CHICAGO 


Branches in all large cities 
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them a complimentary stock order 
hen they start, and hope they 
| grow to be men even when 
know they won’t. This Blank 
outfit that has cut into us here so 
heavily this year won’t weather 
winter. Then we will start in 
resh in the spring. It won’t do 
knock the new outfit, because 


2. oe 


nt of the people we depend on 


ain in a few months. But we 
ve got to give them a chance to 
nove this junk that they have 
ought first, out of their ware- 

uses.” To which the sales 
nanager replied, “Not by a jug- 
ful !” 


HOUSE COMES FIRST 


To the spokesman he said, 
“You'll kindly forget this loyalty 


home industries while you are | 


talking to me.” To the other he 
said, “Kindly refrain from nod- 
ding your head like a mechanical 
toy. 

Then, to show that he meant 
business, the sales manager con- 
tinued, “Just remember one big 
thing. Charity begins at home. 
But my home is our headquarters 
in Philadelphia. You fellows can 
be just as charitable with each 
other as you choose. But I am a 
stranger. You, by your com- 
placent attitude, and these jobbers 
because they know better but 
won’t act on their best judgment, 
have taken away my salary and 
given it to the first man that 
asked for it. And I am not going 
to stand for it.” 

With this same belligerent 
spirit still rampant, he tied a 
string to each one of the sales- 
men in the form of orders for 
them not to leave 
elephone a dealer without 
permission, Because he 

sme from a distance and because 
he had a forceful personality, he 
got not only interviews but seri- 
us attention from each man he 

uught — always the operating 
ead of the jobbing house. 


Let’s follow him into one pri- | 


ite office. “Did you ever* make 
n analytical study of what has 
happened to manufacturers who 
pend upon local sentiment in 
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t would be knocking the judg- | 


buy our goods by the carload | 


the hotel or | 
his | 


had | 





In 
Bridgeport, 


Conn. 






19% More 
Advertising 


During the first 7 months 
of 1922 the Post-Telegram 
carried 19% more national 
advertising than during the 
corresponding period in 1921, 
conclusive proof of the 
response of the Bridgeport 
Market to advertising in the 
Post-Telegram. 
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ONE OF THE FINE ARTS 






Hidden and inaccessible 
are the precious jewels. 
Only by digging deep 


and diving deep are 
they brought to man’s 
view and enjoyment. 


The hand of the en- 
graver is used to make 
their beauty show from 
every angle. 








Only mental digging 
brings up the resources 
of man’s mind. And 
when these are placed 
on the printed page, 
again the engraver’s 
hand increases the 
angles from which they 
can be appreciated. 





There are few printed 
messages that cannot be 
enriched and strength- 
ened by proper photo- 
engravings. Fora third 
of a century Gatchel & 
Manning have been in- 
creasing printing beauty 
and effectiveness 
through photo-engrav- 
ing. They are in posi- 
tion to help you. 


GATCHEL & 


MANNING, Inc. 


C.A.STINSON, PRESIDENT 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 


PHILADELPHIA 
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defiance of the laws of produc- 
tion?” he asked one jobber 
“Just glance over this list 
manufacturers here who hay 
violated every fundamental an 
who have paid the penalty. T! 
was prepared for me by a mer- 
cantile credit agency and it 
authoritative.” 

Here he laid a many-paged | 
of such manufacturers before t! 
jobber. Then he asked, “You 
must recognize dozens of thes 
concerns as those from which y 
have bought a complimentar 
order. That means that you hav 
put unknown merchandise in yo: 
warehouse which you have, 
turn, forced upon your customer 
and they have inflicted upon a: 
innocent consuming public. Now 
do not think for a moment th 
I am trying to prove that manu 
facturing cannot be conducted 
soundly and profitably in this lo- 
cality. It can. But just as in the 
East we have failure after failure 
of companies that go into our line 
of business in defiance of all 
rules, and which shoot up like a 
rocket and come down faster, so 
you have them out here. But the 
big difference is that the amount 
of encouragement the jobbers hold 
out to newcomers in the East is 
based upon their ledger and not 
upon sentiment. If a new manu- 
facturer in the East shows that 
in personnel, equipment, product 
and manufacturing cost he has a 
good chance to serve the jobber 
better than an existing source of 
supply, then he gets an order. 
But if he bases his plea for an 
order on ‘boom the town you live 
in,’ he gets the cold shoulder.” 

The sales manager permitted 
himself a smile as he continued: 
“The reason that your experi- 
ments have not cost you anything 
is that we have held the bag. 
When you make a mistake you 
stop selling our stuff, turn your 
force lose on the lemon that you 
have acquired and jam it down 
the throats of your trade and 
their customers. But please let 
my visit serve not only as a b 
ginning of what I certainly hop: 
will be a lifelong friendship, but 
also as the serving of a warran! 
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Can You Trust 
Your Doctor? 


HERE are 45,000 different remedies! Not more than fifty 
are really necessary and the number of definite cures is not 
more than adozen. No wonder all but the soundest and most 
progressive doctors fall into the easy habit of handing over—as a 
personal prescription—some skillfully exploited patent cure! 
No wonder hundreds of thousands of people prescribe for them- 
selves across the drug counter, knowing as little about what they 
take, as why they take it. 


Nothing in your life is more important than the choice of a 
doctor! "Whether you chose for your family an alert up- 
physician or a quack—no matter how respectable—may mean all 
the difference between happiness and utter misery! 
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.. | Doctors and Drug Mongers 


unt The first of a series by Dr. Paul de Kruif, in Hearst's Interna- 
10ld tional for September, tells you in clear, simple language the exact 

. principles that will guide you safely through the maze of medicines 
t is and delirium of doubtful doctors. 


not Thousands of earnest physicians, who have fallen victims toa false 

inu- drug traffic, will read these articles with the keenest interest. And 

hat every mother or father, every responsible guardian, every man or 

luct woman, who must know how his doctor measures up, will find them 
A absolutely beyond the value of money! 

Sa 


ber 





ot , 
ler. = For “DOCTORS and DRUG MONGERS” together with 


an seven other authoritative articles, Reviews of Books, Plays, Art, Sci- 
ence; three great Novels and seven sparkling Short Stories, get 
Hearst's International for September. You will find it a magazine 
as beautiful as it is brilliant; as instructive as it is interesting: 
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_—— the romantic tales of 
our fascinating West, none, 
probably, stirs the imagination 
more than the stories of Lost 
Mines—huge treasures that men 
glimpsed, then lost! 


Grizzled old prospectors still faithfully 
seek them, hoping always that some 
ancient map, some half-described land- 
mark or secret rock marking will reveal 
fortune. 


Unseeing, they trudge past riches far greater 
than all the gold yet mined in the Great 
Oregon Country. They cannot—but YOU 
CAN cash in on this great market, sus- 
tained by MORE THAN ONE MILLION 
PEOPLE—prosperous people, who this year 
will enjoy from Oregon’s basic industries 
alone an income that it is estimated will be 
IN EXCESS OF $400,000,000.00. 


When will YOU start? Get in 
touch with our Merchandising 
Bureau NOW! 


Write today for data. 


LULL 


Eastern Representatives Coast Representatives 
BENJAMIN & M. C. MOGENSEN & CO. 
KENTNOR Examiner Bldg., San Francisco 
Mallers Bidg., Chicago Title Insurance Bldg. Los Angeles 
225 Fifth Ave., New York Securities Bldg., Seattle 








OREGON'S 


Largest AfternoonNewspaper 
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PORTLAND,OREGON. 
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you that this kind of business 
me is not going to be permitted rae! 
ontinue. Just now you have Advertising Is 


je-tracked our line for a local ° 
nd which you know is already Salesmanship 
lead one.’ We are going to 

sec that you don’t sell this to your 

customers, and we are going to Newspaper adver- 
nd part of our last year’s tising is the best 
fits to let consumers see ex- 

y how they, too, are forced to salesman. By Bows 
id the bag for your mistakes— paper advertising 
‘ss you dispose of this stuff you influence the 
1 way that won’t interfere with heal 
trade that we are spending human min : to 

joney, and more money, each year think as you think 

» develop.” : and it is continuous 
Chen the sales manager outlined . ae h 
combined advertising and sales reiteration that 
n which would blanket the sec- makes a permanent 

ion for a period of two years, impression. This is 

nd which would enable _ the fal odverti 
ler to concentrate on one lead- success = advertis- 

ing brand and one established | ing. It is the me- 

local : brand, , while furnishing dium of no waste— 

every jobber with a perfectly solid | k 

defence against stocking any new ack YOur agency. 


line that might spring up. 
With the task accomplished, Boston Globe 
this sales manager turned loose . 
He could do this Baltimore Sun 


his salesmen. 
safely because he had proved to 
them that they would not do the New York Times 


jobber a favor by encouraging him Minneapolis Tribune 
to perpetrate business crimes, and | . . 
: ices after the | San Francisco Bulletin 


hecoming accomplices 


fact. St. Louis Globe-Democrat 


[hat’s another way to recover 


irom a skid. || Philadelphia Public Ledger 


Leipzig Fair Advertised in Des Moines Register and Tribune 


America F ' 
German manufacturers are making Information regarding 


se of display advertising in the United ¢ 
States to attract buyers to the Leipzig these trade centers 
Sample Fair to be held from August 27 and trade conditions 


» September 2. A giant letter L ap- ° 
irs in each piece of copy as the first will be gladly fur- 


tter of the hand-lettered me, L . 
mole ee eee cipzig nished by the adver- 
Under the heading, “When you go to ici 
irope, go to Leipzig,” the copy says: tising departments of 
“No business man touring Europe can these papers. 
ford to miss this greatest of all mer- 
andise m _.. starting August 27. 
fhree million square feet of merchan- 
se display teeming with new ideas GUY Ss. OSBORN 
wait him. The leading importers from } 
e ae ome of the globe are there Incorporated 
choose and buy direct from the pro- 
5 at rock bottom prices. CHICAGO 
ou must go to Leipzig if you wish ; 
keep abreast with your competitors. 1302 Tribune Bldg. 
Vhether you speak German or not, you DETROIT ST. LouIS 
ill be well taken care of. | Special | || 79; Ford Bidg. 401 Globe- Democrat Bldg. 
iv ileges extended to American n 
visitors.” 
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Taking the “Old Customer” Too 
Much for Granted 


A Great Mistake to Accept the Faithful Account as a Fixture That 
Needs No Petting and Coddling—Neglect in This Direction 
Is a Cause of Many Lost Opportunities and Dollars 


By A. L. Townsend 


‘6 HE greatest problem we 

have,” said a sales manager, 
“is to make our people realize that 
the old customer should not be neg- 
lected—that he requires just as 
much attention as a new man on 
the books. 

“Once a client is sold, is faith- 
ful in his relations with a firm, 
does not go sniffing around else- 
where, and can’t be moved by 
competitors, your average sales- 
man and office executive eases up 
on him. He is written fewer let- 
ters, shown less and less con- 
sideration, and otherwise neglected 
merely because it is felt that he 
is sold and will remain sold until 
the end of time. 

“There never was a _ greater 
business mistake. The old-estab- 
lished customer is a precious asset. 
He is far more valuable than the 
customer you might get by inten- 
sive trying. It’s the old bird-in- 
the-hand idea. 

“Tt has been true in my ex- 
perience that the veteran customer 
requires just as much attention as 
the new one—perhaps a little 
more. They are half expecting 
you to take them for granted, 
and resent it. “They think they 
have me sewed up tight, and can 
handle me any old way’ is con- 
stantly revolving in the mind of 
these customers. 

“One of our young men here, in 
personal charge of the correspon- 
dence of a list of old customers, 
was allowed to have his own way. 
We never paid much attention to 
him. Then, one by one, we be- 
gan to lose his customers. 

“This condition excited my per- 
sonal curiosity, so I went back 
through the letters that had passed 
between us and these aggrieved 
old customers. What I found 
was a revelation. Simply be- 
cause Mr. Jones had sent in his 
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orders every so often, in the cus- 
tomary way, he had not been 
written for months on a stretch 

“The only letters written to 
Jones were acknowledgments of 
orders. 

“And when Jones finally wrote 
in a decisive letter it gave a prac- 
tical demonstration of the harm 
that had been done. Jones would 
say, ‘You fellows seem to be too 
busy to take care of my account 
as you did ten years ago. At that 
time, we received many letters, 
most of them helpful, encourag- 
ing, and giving evidence of your 
interest in us. Now the only 
correspondence we receive is bills 
or acknowledgments of orders, If 
our account is too small to interest 
you, tell us so and we will go 
elsewhere.’ 

“In the old days our represen- 


tatives had called on Jones 
regularly when they were in his 
territory, not for orders, but 


merely to pass the time of day 
and say ‘Howdy.’ And Jones and 
his men liked it. We all want to 
be petted, nursed along, thought 
something of, aside from the 
amount we spend in a year. The 
personal friendship equation in 
business is beyond all calculation 
in its importance. 

“Jones had missed not only the 
calls, but the friendly letters from 
us that had once been a feature 
of our relations. The young chap 
handling him had overlooked the 
human end of our dealings. He 
thought it was quite enough to 
acknowledge orders and suppl) 
goods, 

_ “TI have found that a missing 
ingredient of many business deal 
ings is a continuation of that first 
earnest, enthusiastic spurt that 
takes place when you land you 
man and your account. Keeping 
a man sold is absolutely essential 
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HALLMARK 
SEMI-SOFT COLLARS 


August is a trying time for 
Advertising Men and- Collars! 


A good time to try out a couple of 
these new fabric collars that have all 
the laundry economy of soft collars 
—that will not shrink and that are 
wonderfully good style. 


They are made by HALL, HART- 
WELL & CO., Troy, N. Y., makers 
of SLIDEWELL Collars, HALL- 
MARK Shirts, and HALLMARK 
Athletic Underwear—all selling 
through the jobber. 


Send us your collar size and $1.00 and we 
will mail you two MARKAY Collars. 


Our organization has served the advertising 
interests of Hall, Hartwell & Co. for the 


last seven years. 








A drawing by Mr. Booth, illus- 
trating MARKAY, one of the 
seven popular Comfort Styles in 
the new laundry-shrunk W’ILT- 
LESS COLLARS FOR HOT 
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THE BYRON G. MOON COMPANY, Inc. 


Sal s Counsel and reg Agency Service 


Executive Offices: Proctor Bui 
New York City Office, 65 Fifth Avenue 


ding, Troy, N. Y. 
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It isn't a question 
nowadays of 
“DoINEED an | 
Addressing - ae! 
“WHAT Machine 
Shall | BUY? 






he Eliott 
ffddes suing System F 
Compare Addressing Machines the sci- 
entific way!—Put a “yes” in each of 
these spaces where the answer can be “yes,” and buy the Addressing 
Machine that has the most “yes’s” in its column. 








The Insert names of other 

QUESTIONS ELLIOTT] addressing systems here 
Addressing > 5 
System ‘ ‘ 





Can form to be addressed be inserted and removed 
address side up so that you don’t have to turn it Yes ? ? 
aE BO EEE a ae 








Can address plates be prepared on any regular type 






































: “ae > ? 
0 RPE IEG ROR: 2: ERED. 3 Te ns PGR ° Yes ‘ : 
Are they of one-piece construction?................. Yes ? ? 
Can they be printed and written upon without attach Win > > 
ey OE eee eae ae , 
Are they furnished in different colors that show plain Was > > 
ly when the cards are in filing tray?.............. ; 
Is machine quiet in operation?................+-e000: Yes ? ? 
Will machine print perfect addresses on forms of un- Yes > > 
tee ec alten etl bk Bidel de ae me eae . z ; 
Can any address plate be used as a tab card without Vou > > 
TN ES err 
Are they as light as regular paper index cards?..... Yes ? = 
Can you get as many as twenty in one inch of filing Teo > ? 
ES EEO Eee a ee ‘ 
After form to be addressed has_ been inserted in P P . 
machine, is the address plate still visible for selec Yes : : 


ES EE aE er ERE EEE ree 





Can you insert a pile of envelopes, statements or wrap- 

















pers and remove top form after each impression} Yes ? ? 
instead of inserting only one form at a time?...... 

If operator passes address by mistake, can she back it Yes ? ? 
up instead of having to let it pass through?....... 

Has address card a frame on both sides to prevent Yes ? 
EE ksanaksnvneees6sben Mathakinlessueites ae Be 

Have address cards been Copet in waterproofing bath Yes > > 
to make them weatherproot?.............seeeeee+: 














A comparison of “yes’s” will show very plainly 
why the Elliott Addressing System is everywhere 
revolutionizing modern methods of addressing. 


THE ELLIOTT COMPANY 
155 Albany Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
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The mere quality of your service 
and your goods will never suffice. 
It is the same identical thing 
that happens when you deal with 
a retail store. Something in the 
behavior of the man behind the 
counter, his earnestness and en- 
thusiasm, as well as what he sells 
you, makes you want to go again 
i again and to put behind you 
any thought of dealing elsewhere. 
“We write hundreds of letters 
it have nothing whatsoever to 
do with business. But they hu- 
manize our relations with our cus- 
tomers. We keep them in harness 
every minute of the time, think- 
ing about us, silently grateful to 
It is the friendship thing, 
finding tangible, practical expres- 

m. And it always pays. 

“Every salesman on our force 
writes letters of his own to his 
customers when he is away from 
them for any length of time. 
Calls are made of a purely per- 
sonal character. 

“After a lapse of more than two 
months one of our executives 
wrote a letter to an old customer 
that bubbled with enthusiasm. 
Somehow, in the rush of things, 
the firm had been neglected. Back 
came a letter that I shall never 
forget. It was a masterpiece of 
irony: 

“Gentlemen: We take it for 
granted that this Ictter we have 
just received from you is one of 
a series of form follow-ups, in- 
tended to get more business. We 
have not heard from you for two 
months, yet the enthusiasm dis- 
played in your correspondence 
night easily lead us to believe we 
were the most important client on 
vour books. It doesn’t ring true. 
Frankly, we are skeptical.’ 

“There was more of the same. 
ind quite as bitter. As I look 
back on the episode, I think it 
vas well deserved. We got just 
vhat was coming to us. The en- 
lusiasm did not ring true and it 
vas manufactured for the occa- 
ion. We lost the business of that 


client, incidentally. 


“Not much can be said for the 
orm letter, sent out to fill in gaps 
retween seasons. It is too pal- 
ably a makeshift. The only letter 
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“PUNCH” IS 


“PUNCH” is more than a 
periodical publication. It has 
been called ‘‘An Institution”: 
but it is far more even than 
that. It is the quintessence of 
a nation; it is a whole people 
in epitome; it is a mirror of the 
British at their best, their 
kindliest, their happiest. 


The advertising pages of 
“PUNCH” are no less indica- 
tive of the discrimination of Ad- 
vertisers of High-Class Goods 
and Service who use “PUNCH” 
extensively and in some cases 
exclusively for their announce- 
ments. They use space in 
“PUNCH” in the certain know- 
ledge that they will reach the 
finest clientele in the world. 
And they are as proud to have 
their announcements in 
“PUNCH” as they are certain 
of results. 

That is why the advertising 
pages of “ PUNCH” are filled 
to overflowing each week with 
the most desirable advertising 
issued in Great Britain. 

If your goods or services ap- 
peal tothe highest class you can- 
not afford to omit “ PUNCH” 
from your list. Rate card, book- 
let and full particulars from 


The Advertisement Manager 
“pune” 


10 Bouverie Street 
London, E.C. 4, Eng. 
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that is ever really worth while, 
— ————- | in my estimation, is the one that 
We Cincinnati | is so personal only one man or 





—and knowing this 
market so well, we are 
in position to render 
service invaluable. On 
all problems related to 
your advertising and 
distribution, feel free 
to make use of our 
Merchandising Service. 
Whatever and when- 
ever you want to know 
about Cincinnati write, 
wire or call on us. 

We can and will de- 
liver. 











The Cincinnati Post 


A Scripps-Mc Rae Newspaper 
Member ABC. 





Getting Student Trade 
Is Mainly a Matter 
of Knowing How 


Colleges and High Schocls will soon 
open again—2,500,000 buyers of logical 
products or service. We are prepared 
to furnish complete merchandise infor- 
mation, rates, etc., to advertisers inter- 
ested in 

Men’s and Women’s College Papers 

High School Papers 

Prep. School Papers 

Humorous Papers 

Agricultural College Papers 

Technological College Papers 

Alumni Publications 

Normal School Papers 

And all miscellaneous College Papers 


Our booklet, the 
“School Idea,” sent 
on request. 


Established 1913 


S, 


COLLEGIATE SPECIAL 
ADVERTISING AGENCY, Inc. 


503 Sth Avenue, New York City 
110 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
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firm can read it with understani- 
ing and appreciation. 

“A five-line personal message, 
written by someone who amounts 
to something and couched in just 
the right language, is worth a 
dozen form letters in a case of 
this kind. 

“For two years we have had ; 
special representative whose bus 
ness it is to swing around the 
circle of all our customers, and 
his journey never ends. He is in 
motion all the while, yet with in- 
structions not to talk business. 

“He is a well-educated, alert, 
companionable fellow of middle 
age, a good mixer and accustomed 
to dealing with executives. His 
fund of general information is 
broad. He just drops in on a 
customer and talks—talks about 
interesting topics. Nor does he 
allow it to be intimated that he is 
after an order. He is not a sales- 
man; he is a builder of good-will 

“He specializes in customers 
who have been with us a very 
long while. And he does not lose 
an opportunity to make them feel 
that we are appreciative of their 
business, eager to be of service 
entirely outside the customary 
commercial lines, 

“In some unaccountable ways a 
Canadian client, long on our books. 
did not receive the almost weekl) 
letters that had been written t 
him over a period of three months, 
during which it was not customar) 
for him to place orders. 

“Then came a letter that brought 
out the fact that he was hurt 
What was the matter? Had wi 
gone out of business? 

“Fortunately, we had carbons o/ 
all those letters and we bound 
them into a thin little portfolio, 
put an embellished cover on it 
hand-lettered the client’s nam 
and a few words of explanation 
and sent it on, under special 
delivery postage, with our com- 
pliments. It was proof that dur- 
ing his dull season we had been 
thinking of him just the same. I 
did the trick. The rough spot 
was smoothed over and we re- 
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‘Read— 


“We Broadened Our 
Business by Narrowing 
Our Market” 


FREDERICK M. SMALL 
President, Martin-Parry Corporation 























CAt newsstands 25 cents 
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View in the heart of the business section of Toronto 


A Market that is Doubling 
Every Fifteen Years 


The population of Toronto has doubled every fifteen years since 
incorporation as a city in 1834. Its population, as compiled by the City 
Directory, is over 617,000, and, including the suburbs touching the 
borders of the city, over 671,000. In size it is the twelfth city on the 
North American Continent. 


It is a fast growing city. Its assessment has doubled since 191 2, 


trebled since 1909, quadrupled since 1906. 


It has nearly 100,000 telephones, and harbor improvements under 
way will make it an ocean port at a cost of $25,000,000. 


It is a market worth cultivating. 

THE DAILY STAR has the greatest circulation (116,763) of any 
newspaper in the city; THE STAR WEEKLY the greatest (140,759) 
of any Sunday newspaper in Canada. 

UNITED STATES REPRESENTATIVES: CHAS. H. EDDY CO. 


New York Bogton Chicago 
Fifth Avenue Building Old South Building People’s Gas Building 


MONTREAL Special Representative---J. B. Rathbone, Transportation Building 
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eived a very fine letter in return. 
“On another occasion a cus- 
omer of the grumpy and unrea- 
sonable variety believed that he 
was being neglected. Letters had 
been written and salesmen had 
called, and still he persisted in 
the belief that we cared for him 


only for what we could chalk up 


n dollars and cents. 

“It happened that we were hold- 
ing a convention at Atlantic City 
for an important group of busi- 
1ess men. We immediately sent 
. night telegram to the grouchy 
‘hap, asking him if he could be 
uur guest on this occasion. All 
xpenses would be paid. His 
quarters would be wired for at 
the best hotel. Most of all, we 
wanted him to deliver an address 
to the gathering out of his broad 
experience—and he was, indeed, a 
talented and shrewd individual. 

“That message turned the tide 
in our favor, just as we might 
have lost one of the handsomest 
accounts on our books. His pride 
was aroused and his vanity flat- 
tered. He accepted the invitation, 
was as happy as a lark for three 
days and delivered one of the best 
talks I think I have ever heard. 
He never forgot our wanting him 
to be a guest of honor. It was 
the sort of tact that worked won- 
ders, 

“Neglect of the old customer 
seems to be a matter of several 
things, aside from the mere writ- 
ing of letters and the making of 
calls by salesmen. 

“I sometimes believe that old 
customers, when they come into 
our offices, are treated with too 
much flippancy. Dignity is lack- 
ing, merely because we have 
known them for so long a period. 
There is too much of the ‘Jim’ 
ind ‘John’ thing, and entirely too 
much slapping on the back. 

“Customers may seem to like 
this, but I doubt that it is so very 
icceptable to them. A customer 
s always and invariably a big 
figure on the horizon. He should 
e made to feel that he is a sig- 
uficant personage. The back- 
lapping, happy-go-lucky method 
s ill-advised. 

“You often see the head of a 
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Economy in advertising 
begins with the selection 
of the right agency. 





136 Liberty St., New York 
Phone Rector 7880-1-2 
Cable Address “Flailad” 
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63,086 


lines gain 
in DISPLAY ADVER- 
TISING this July over the 


same month a year ago. 
(DeLisser Bros. figures) 


The 
GHashington 
Cimes 


Washington, D. C. 
Daily Evening Sunday Morning 
Is growing daily in favor of 
NATIONAL ADVERTIS- 
ERS AND HOME MER- 
CHANTS ALIKE. 
THERE IS A REASON: The 
Times is far and away the 
FIRST in Sunday circulation 
at 10c against 5c competition 
and a close second in daily cir- 
culation at 3c against lc and 2c 
competition. 

FOR 10 MONTHS 
THE TIMES has shown con- 
sistent monthly gains in foreign 
advertising. 

367,980 LINES 
So this is not just a “flash in 
the pan.” Advertisers now 
realize that they cannot cover 
Washington, D. C., without 


The Washington Times 


G. LOGAN PAYNE 
Publisher and General Manager 


National Advertising 
Representatives 
G. LOGAN PAYNE CO. 
Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis 
Los Angeles 
PAYNE, BURNS & SMITH 
New York, Boston 
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firm enter an office, and few of 
the usual conventional courtesies 
are paid him. He becomes a 
member of the family. The ethi- 
cal bars are down. There is far 
too much familiarity. Be friendly 
but be guarded. Do nothing that 
will make this client think that yeu 
eem him anybody less than the 
most important customer on your 
books. 

“And in the matter of time de- 
liveries! There is also a ten- 
dency to allow the newer orders 
to gain preference. ‘Oh,’ someone 
says, ‘let Smith & Edwards wait 
a little while. We know them so 
well they’ll understand if we are 
a few days late, but this other 
customer is a new one—we must 
give him prompt service.’ 

“Bad’ logic in that. If anything, 
the old, time-tried client deserves 
first attention, because of his 
fidelity. He will say nothing for 
the first few times, but there comes 
an hour when he surely retaliates. 
Do not neglect the time promise 
of the old customer. 

“Nor should the quality of the 
goods ease off, merely because you 
know a firm well and have been 
on intimate business terms with 
it for many years. Notwith- 
stand this, it is done right along 
because we feel that we can 
safely get away with it. 

“It is an imposition to trade on 
the number of years you have 
known a man or a concern. 

“So often we have all seen the 
spectacular entrance of the old 
customer. Even the office boy 
catches the spirit of the occasion, 
and, with feet on the desk, flips 
a ‘Howdy’ to the gentleman in the 
outside office. Then a few of the 
‘boys’ drift past, and the cus- 
tomer is banged on the back as if 
he were some under-clerk who had 
been away on a vacation. 

“Now I contend that this is all 
wrong. Long acquaintance should 
not break down certain barriers 
of dignity and self-repression. 

“The veteran customer is not 
only man-handled, very often, but 
he is neglected, which is even 
worse. Small wonder, then, that 
accounts are lost and business is 
forever jumping about on the map.” 
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What Is ‘‘Buying Power”? 


@ Buying Power is that invincible strength in a circulation 
that guarantees the intelligent and positive patronage of an 
exceptionally high percentage of the readers of your adver- 
tisement. 


@ Buying Power is the thought of quality as opposed to 
quantity—a selected audience with an ever-attentive ear for ap- 
peals to supply their personal, domestic and business needs. 


@ THE ROTARIAN is Buying Power net! 


ROTARIAN 


The Magazine of Service 
Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
Eastern Representatives CHICAGO Advertising Manager 


Constantine & Jackson Frank R. Jennings 
7 West 16th St., New York Bey A 910 So. Michigan Bivd., Chicago 
6 So. Charlotte St., Edinburgh, Scotland 
Subscription price: ‘$1.50 in U. S. A. and Cuba; $1.75 in Canada; $2.00 in all 
other countries 


Published Monthly by Rotary International _ 











Pr FARMERS @& BREEDERS 
° OF THE NATION 


WILL BE ATTRACTED TO THE 


NATIONAL SWINE SHOW 


PEORIA. ILL.~ SEPT. 29-OCT. 7 


IF you have & mes- 
sage for the prosper. 

PEORI AS ous FARMERS & 
"THE HUB OF BREEDERS o the 

Prelate mae Nation, Reserve 
space NOW in the~\W== 
NATIONAL 


CHAS. H.Eppy Co, SWINE SHOW NUMBER 


REPRESENTATIVES 
CHICAGO = NEW YORK AND BUYERS GUIDE OF THE 


BOSTON RIA_ JOURNAL - TRANSCRIPT 
\ Fa-ms Close Sept 10 oJ 
FOR. INFORMATION WRITE ADVERTISING MG 
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Sewickley Heights Road, Near Allegheny County Country Club, Pittsburgh 


How do you talk? 


Size is relative. You don’t have to use 36-point type to 
be heard in Printers’ Ink. A moderate voice in speaking 


to a man close-up is more agreeable than a very loud tone. 


The pleasing size and quiet eloquence of Highway Light- 
houses placed right on the edge of the road in head- 
on position has a strong appeal to Outdoor Individuals. 







Thoroughly understood by the millions who 
pass them on the main highways each year. 


Executives with vision will be interested 
in the booklet, “Outdoor Individuals,” by 
W. Hoyt Livingston. Sent upon request. 


ji 5 HIGHWAY LIGHTHOUSE COMPANY 


Plant and Laboratories 


ELIZABETH, NEW JERSEY 


Master Builders of Lighthouses for a Quarter Century 


























T= consumption of sugar in 
the home for jelly-making 
and fruit-preserving is enormous. 
It was already very heavy before ter 
the war, which gave a great im- 
petus to canning and preserving, 
assisted by Government educa- 
tional campaigns. Thousands of 


Good Jelly Every Time 


This Simple Test 


Prevents Many Failures 
PB op mh dm “Pectin” tn the ne 
the U. S. Bureau of istry is 

sumple in Test”. 
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ADVERTISES A SIMPLE TEST—-IF Y°© GAVE THE ALCOHOL 


families buy sugar by the hundred 


Beet Sugar Advertising Directed 
Consumers’ Prejudicé 


Great Western Sugar Company Advertises a Test Which Will Insure 
Success in Jelly-making 


There 








— che Great NesiDgnase" Company 
oid ‘ 7 —— | 
Raed for Sagar Purity” 


~ je t 


tds 
# siping = . 


a widespread belief 
throughout Colorado and adjoin- 
ing States that cane sugar is bet- 
for preserving and 
making than beet sugar. 

the fact that cane sugar always 
sells in Colorado at a higher price 
than beet, a great many carloads 


jelly- 
Despite 


are imported and 
consumed through the 
berry and fruit sea- 
sons. Retailers have 
gone so far as to ad- 
vertise a price on 
beet sugar, and then 
a second, and higher 
price, on cane sugar, 
describing the latter 
as “berry sugar.” 
The fact that cane 
sugar has always sold 
at a higher price 
probably has helped 
to nourish and keep 
alive the prejudice. 
The higher price sug- 
gested some superior- 
ity of quality. House- 
keepers wanted their 
jellies and preserves 
to be just right, and 
so paid the premium. 
The public believed 
that fruits “jellied” 
better when cane 
sugar was used. 
Now, the true facts 
are, according to the 
beet sugar people, 
that beet sugar is 
equally as good for 


preserving and jelly-making as 


In the case of 


pounds during the preserving sea- 
son, while ten to fifteen pounds is 
the maximum purchase for them 
at other. seasons. Some families 
use as much sugar for jellies and 
preserves as for all other domes- 
tic purposes combined. 

In its home territory, the Great 
Western Sugar Company, head 
office at Denver, Colo., has faced 
a serious consumer prejudice. 
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is cane sugar. 
jelly, sugar serves as a sweetener 
and preservative. It does not 
cause the jelly to “jell”—pectin 


does that. A common trouble in 
jelly-making is failure of the 
jelly to “jell.” Many women, 


using beet sugar in connection 
with some unfortunate jelly-mak- 
ing experience, blamed their bad 
luck on the sugar, when lack of 
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Ask any actor, ask any 
showman, ask any mu- 
sician—they will all tell 
you that 


THE BILLBOARD 
aneci's WEEKLY Svt'7! 
is first in its field—that 
it leads all the rest by 
lengths and lengths and 
lengths. 
Member A. B.C. 

CHICAGO 


35 S. Dearborn St. 
Central 8480 


NEW YORE 
1493 Broadway 
Bryant 8470 








Make 
Your 
Product 
Dominate 
Your 
Dealer’s 
Window 


A Changeable, 
Revolving, Illu- 
minated Win- 
dowand Counter 
Display. 


play — many 
times more effec- 
“The Adverola” _ tive. 


Operated by heat from ordinary 
electric bulb. Shades > me in any 
number of colors desi 


Display shade easily sao’, 
Write today 
Quaker City Advertising 


Service Company 
1819 Broadway New York City 
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pectin was really responsible, 

Through the preserving and 
jelly-making season this year, the 
Great Western Sugar Company is 


advertising to correct this un- 
favorable prejudice. Educational 
advertisements, occupying liberal 


space, are appearing in Mountain 
States newspapers. 

Different slants are used to dis- 
sipate the popular prejudice. lor 
example, one advertisement re- 
counted the fact that the jellies 
of France, known as the best in 
the world, were made with beet 
sugar. The English housekeeper 
used imported beet sugar to make 
her jellies. Then came the war, 
and the great shortage of beet 
sugar overseas. The English 
people had understood it was the 
beet sugar, that caused the jelly 
to “jell.” They were shown at 
this time how cane sugar was as 
good for jelly- -making as beet 
sugar, the substance “pectin” i 
ing the real secret. 


Buys North Carolina Daily 


The New Hanover Publishing Com 
any, a new incorporation under the 
aws of North Carolina, has bought the 
Wilmington, N. C., Dispatch. The 
paper will be continued as an evening 
and Sunday morning paper. The ofh 





cers are: J. Cruikshank, president and 
general manager; P. W. Wells, vice 
president; Smith, secretary 
treasurer. Mr. Cruikshank was formerly 


a half owner of the Dispatch, and 
Mr. Smith has been secretary of the 





publishing company for nearly two 

years. 

Changes in Staff of “Motor 
Life” 


Ernest Coler has been appointed edi 
tor of Motor Life, New York, to suc 
ceed C. G. Sinsabaugh, who was also 
general manager. S. S. Glass, at one 
time circulation manager for Motor Life 
and sales manager of Automobile Blue 
Books, has been appointed business man 
ager of Motor Life. Mr. Glass has also 
been placed in charge of the general 
advertising department of Automobile 

lue Books, Inc. 





Washington Apple Growers 
Place Account 


The Wenatchee-Okanogan Co-operative 
Federation, Wenatchee, Wash., an asso- 
ciation of apple rowers, is running an 
advertising campaign in_ trade papers. 
The account is with the Mutual Service 
Corporation, New York advertising 
agency. 
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770,000 CLUBMEN 


1246 CLUBHOUSES 
REACHED BY (oLumpia 


sible, 
and 
, the 
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ntain 











ily 
Com 
the 
t o K. of C. Clubhouse at Glens Falls, N. Y. 
ening 
ofh 
ind 
amy The 770,000 men who support [awumsBix 
and ene ° ° ° 
+ “the spend millions of dollars to maintain their 1246 
two 
clubhouses and millions more to build 200 club- 
tor houses annually. These active clubmen and 
edi their families can be reached effectively by 
suc . . . 
also advertising in 
one 
Life 
Blue 
man . 
; also (1 
neral : 
ie National Monthly Published by Knights of Columbus 
— WARREN KELLY, Advertising Director, 105 W. 40th St., New York 
+. A. T. SEARS, Western Representative NEW ENGLAND OFFICE 
— Peoples Gas Building, Chicago, III. Little Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
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Au. 17,1922 
The Big Four 


By A. Joseph Newman 
Of P. Lorillard Co., New York 








YOUR HOUSE 


— you are with the 
Right House, or the Wrong 
House; but for your own sake, 
don’t wait another day to decide 
which, and you alone must make 
the decision, 

If you are With your House for 
any particular reason, be For your 
House for every possible reason. 

Remember, when you use the 
Hammer on your House, the 
blows fall partly on yourself, and 
the real business world has only 
sneers for the boob who admits 
he is with a bum House. 

Your House is human and 
makes mistakes. If it does slip a 
cog, do not try to cover up the 
mis-step with puny excuses when 
proper explanations would fit in 
better. Your House wants no 
flights of .oratory to defend its 
dignity, neither does it tie your 
tongue when unjust criticism is 
being heaped upon it. 

Your House has the privilege to 
demand and command the way of 
your Services and the Stop, Look 
and Listen sign to your train of 
thought is “Obey Instructions.” 

You cannot build bigger busi- 
ness for your House without cre- 
ating proportionate prestige and 
profit for yourself. You cannot 
speed up your efforts for your 
House toward Advancement with- 
out moving faster in the same 
direction yourself. 

Your House is YOU. Do eager- 
ly unto your House as you would 
do rightfully unto Yourself. 


YOUR PRODUCT 

\ll right, your Product is a 
worthy one in your estimation, but 
how well can you picture its 
merits to the Customer? Can you 
give him a half dozen real honest- 
to-coodness reasons WHY he 
should Buy it and top off with an 
equal number of swift selling 
schemes of HOW to Sell it? 


From “Muriel Messages.” 
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On your 
next BIG 
printing 
job 
consider 


ART 
GRAVURE 


It coste 
Les § 


Is produced 
QUICKER 


It looks 
BETTER 


We will be glad to 
show you samples of 
Artgravure work, 
prepare .dummies 
and quote prices. 





ART 
GRAVURE 


CORPORATION 


406 West 3lst St., New York City 
Plain Dealer Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 
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WANTED: 
A $10,000 


Salesmanager 


NE of our clients, manufacturing 

a household specialty that sells 
for nearly fifty dollars, is looking for 
a salesmanager. 

The permanent policies and selling 
plans are just being formulated, The 
man who comes in now will thus bs 
able to start with practically a clean 
slate and he can inject into the situa- 
tion his own tested and proved sales 
plans and ideas. 

He must be a man between thirty 
and forty, with plenty of initiative, 
tireless energy and an established 
reputation for “putting ‘em over.’’ 
Experience in successfully marketing 
such household specialties as vacuum 
cleaners, talking machines, fireless 
cookers, kitchen cabinets, washing ma- 
chines or laundry apparatus will be 
helpful. He must be a real executive; 
he must not only be able to hire good 
men, but should have the training and 
experience necessary to enable him to 
go into the field and outsell the best 
man he can hire. 

To such a man a proposition will be 
made that will win his one-hundred- 
per-cent interest—he will be given an 
opportunity to come into the business 
on nearly an equal basis with the 
founders, who in the last fifteen 
months have demonstrated beyond a 
doubt the sales-and-profit possibilities 
in their specialty. 

The company is adequately financed 
at present by men who are marked 
successes in their own businesses, yet 
an investment of from $2,000 to $5,000 
will be required, not because of the 
need of capital, but because it is felt 
that a salesmanager’s interest in the 
game is appreciably whetted if a few 
of his own dollars lie in the jack-pot. 

If you believe you are the man we 
are looking for, write. at once. Do 
not call, Arrangements will then be 
made for a personal interview. 


VERNEUR EDMUND PRATT 

Advertising and Merchandising 

PRINTING CRAFTS BUILDING 

Four-Sixty-One Eighth Avenue 
NEW YORK 
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Who in this whole wide world 
should know more about your 
Product than you? Whose busi- 
ness is it to know and who gets 
paid for Knowing? 

The greater you push your 
Knowledge of your Product, the 
easier you pull Orders for your 
Product. 

No matter how “alive” your 
Product may be, it is not so gi ted 
as to talk and walk for itself 
You must furnish the brain-power 
and the foot-work, and in mere 
justice to your Product, you can 
ill afford to forego exercising 
both to the nth degree. 

It is written in the Book of Ex- 
perience that many a Good Prod- 
uct has been ignominiously turned 
down because its resalability 
merits were not intelligently 
talked up. 

Study your Product! 

Know its present and potential 
purposes like you know its price 
and profit. 

Have pardonable pride in your 
Product, but have a foundation 
of concrete facts beneath your 
pride. 


YOUR CUSTOMER 


Your House is the maker of the 
Opportunity; your Product is the 


Opportunity, and with your Cus- 


tomers rests the failure or fulfil- 
ment of the Opportunity. 

He is the fellow who permits 
the sun of Accomplishment to 
shine or the rain of Defeat to 
pour. He is the fellow who fills 
in the amount of your salar 
check before the Boss can sign it 

He is either your most positive 
bugaboo, or your most powerful 
booster and changes from one into 
the other by the magical wand of 
Service. 

Service has no beclouded mean- 
ing in the mind of your Cus- 
tomer. Before he delivers the 
order to you, he expects the ex- 
tending of Courtesy; the engen- 
dering of Confidence; the impart- 
ing of Knowledge; the assurance 
of Loyalty; or, in a word, Ser- 
vice to him is synonymous with 
solid Satisfaction in all his deal- 
ings with you. 

Thus, you can enjoy the fruit 
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SEVERAL YEARS ago it 
was our privilege to furnish 
the Tire Industry with a busi- 
ness publication devoted ex- 
clusively to its own interests. 
TIRES, The Trade Paper of 
the Tire Industry, is today an 
outstanding success in the 
trade publishing field. 


WE ARE NOW to furnish 
the Automotive Electrical 
Industry with a publication of 
similar intent — giving long- 
needed recognition to the 
specialized subjects of Start- 
ing, Lighting and Ignition, 
particularly as they affect 
the businesses of that fast 
growing group of specialists 
known as Battery or Automo- 
tive Electric Service Stations. 
BATTERIES, The Trade Paper 
of the Automotive Electrical 
Industry, will be in the hands 
of its readers November Ist. 


Forms Close October 20th 


EDWARD LYMAN BILL, Inc. 


Established 1879 
373 Fourth Avenue 
New York 
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Maine, 
New Hampshire 


AND 
Vermont 


A salesman who is 
successful with ability 
and national selling 
experience wishes to 
handle a profitable line 
of merchandise for a 
live manufacturer in 
these three states on 
a salary or commission 
basis. This is your 
opportunity to increase 
your sales and profits 
in this territory. 


Address 
“T.B.,” Box 184 


Care of Printers’ Ink 
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of Sales to him only to the ex- 
tent you sow the seeds of Service 
with him. 

Every embryo Prospect today 
may be a possible Purchaser to- 
morrow, and the Prospect lives in 
every field of Endeavor where 
Enthusiasm strengthens your 
vision to look for him; *but—do 
not delude yourself into think'ng 
that every Purchaser is your Cus- 
tomer any more so than every 
Prospect is a Purchaser. [he 
definite distinction lies in that a 
Purchaser Buys from you, but a 
Customer Sells for you. Develop 
his active service in your behal/ by 
devoting ardent service in His be- 
half 

YOURSELF 

Facing facts, YOU, individually, 
are the last and least important 
factor in the workaday world of 
today, but you, to YOURSELF, 
are justly the A to Z of the en- 
tire situation. 

You can crawl into any obscure 
opening in Life or you can carve 
a niche to your own liking, but 
the deed must be done by yourself. 

You can go in reverse, remain 
neutral, or speed ahead, dependent 
solely upon the Gears of your own 
Desire and the Gas of your own 
Determination. 

Pull from someone else may 
take you to the peak of the hill, 
but it’s Push from YOURSELF 
that puts you over the top! 

Your Game of Selling is not a 
Game of Magic. Its rules and 
regulations are not in a cipher 
code of mystery, but are clear and 
open to all who seek to learn with 
the rich recompense of the more 
you learn, the more you earn. 
You can be led to the tank of 
Knowledge, but you yourself must 
THINK. 

Self-Development is the stimu- 
lus to Self-Success, and you can- 
not stand still in your greed to 
feed your mental machinery, for 
the better the mind, the bigger the 
order. 

Give allegiance to Your House; 
justice to Your Product; satis- 
faction to Your Customer; and do 
your duty by Yourself. 

You are a SALESMAN—make 
good your honorable title! 





Th 
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2400 telephone wires in a cable little larger than a man’s wrist. 


tant 
=|} Science keeps down costs 
“ure When the Bell System installed its first successful tele- 

irve phone cable, fifty wires was the largest number that could 

but be operated in a single cable without ‘‘cross-talk’’ and other 

self. interference. Today it would require 48 cables of the 

ain original type to accommodate the number of wires often 

lent operated in one cable. 

wn 


- Without this improvement in cable, the construction of 


new underground and aerial lines would have cost the 
_ Bell System upwards of a hundred million dollars more than 
hill has actually been spent. In addition, the cost of mainte- 
LF nance would have been greater by eighteen million dollars 
F a year. These economies in the Bell System mean a saving 


— in telephone rates to each individual subscriber. 


and In all branches of telephone practice science has similarly 


her contributed to economy. Even in such a comparatively 
and small item as switchboard cords, improvements have re- 
vith duced the cost of renewal by four million dollars a year. 


ore 
irn. 

of 
lust 


Every new telephone added to the Bell System increases 
the usefulness of all telephones, but this multiplication tends 
likewise to increase the complications and the expense of 
service. The scientists of the Bell System, to offset this 
tendency, are constantly called upon to develop new devices 


oof which simplify complications and keep down costs. 


‘an- 


to By virtue of a united system the benefits of these im- 

for provements are shared by all subscribers—and the nation 

the is provided with the best and cheapest telephone service 
in the world. 

ey ; “BELL SYSTEM” 


tis- 
ra AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 
toward Better Service 


ake 
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According to the 
Advertising press agent, our 


the Movie worthy ex-Post- 

Industry master General, 
Mr. Hays, is seriously considering 
a plan to check the falling at- 
tendance at the movies by means 
of a gigantic advertising campaign. 
According to the same authority, 
it is proposed to assess all and 
sundry connected with the indus- 
try a small percentage of their 
gross receipts, and it is pointed 
out that one per cent would pro- 
vide an appropriation in excess of 
$20,000,000 a year. The theme 
of the campaign, we are further 
informed, would be the enormous 
size and importance of the indus- 
try, and the large number of car- 
penters, stage-hands, and other 
perfectly respectable laboring men 
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who owe their livelihoods to its 
prosperity. 

Whether the public in Boston, 
Bangor and Baltimore would 
flock to the movie houses out of 
sympathy for the carpenters who 
built the stage settings in Holly- 
wood may be doubted. But put- 
ting that aside as a minor consid- 
eration, we doubt very much if 
the motion picture industry as a 
whole is ready to advertise. The 
indispensable requisite for success 
in advertising is a sense of respon- 
sibility for quality in the product, 
and that is, to our thinking, a com- 
modity which the movie industry 
as:a whole conspicuously lacks. 
Advertising can do much to mould 
public opinion and cultivate good- 
will—but not even twenty million 
dollars’ worth of advertising a 
year will atone for a lack of good 
faith in dealing with the public. 
When producers are haled before 
the Federal Trade Commission on 
charges of palming off old pictures 
under new titles; when authors 
are loud in protest against the 
perversion of their plots and the 
distortion of their characters: 
when there is a general feeling 
that the label on the product gives 
no dependable indication as to its 
quality, advertising the industry 
per se will do little good. 

That Printers’ INK is a firm 
believer in advertising goes with- 
out saying. That $20,000,000 a 
year could profitably be invested 
in advertising motion pictures 
there is little doubt. But it can- 
not be done by spreading a blanket 
glorification over the industry as 
at present constituted. A number 
of reputable producers have al- 
ready made a beginning at build- 
ing good-will for the pictures 
shown under their insignia, and 
that is the course which we be- 
lieve should be followed. Adver- 
tising by the dependable producers 
individually should be encouraged, 
but they should not be taxed t 
supply a general advertising um 
brella under which the black sheep 
of the industry can take shelter 
on equal terms. 

Easily 90 per cent of advertising 
failures is due to a lack of de 
pendability in the product, and 
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ihe movie industry certainly can- 
iot afford to add another to the 
list. 





The ““Over- The mentee 
sy  eturer of a quality 
crowded product believed 
Field he had a new 
cader that he could profitably ad- 
vertise. He asked several of his 
salesmen in various territories to 
heck up on competition in this 
field and report to him. Twelve 
men reported. Of these, all but one 
intimated in one way or another 
that the field was overcrowded— 
that the logical prospects were 
already users of one of several 
competitive products selling at a 
lower price. 

The one exception was a sales- 
man for the regular line who 
traveled in the interior of New 
York State. His report was longer 
and more thorough than any of 
the others. 

Among other things he said: 
“When I first started to talk to 
dealers, jobbers and a few pos- 
sible buyers in the field our new 
product will reach, I was inclined 
to think there was too much low- 
priced competition. But several 
things happened to change my 
mind. One of them, I think, will 
interest you particularly. I was 
talking in the station at Amster- 
dam with Regan, who comes up 
here for the Peerless Cream Sepa- 
rator, the highest-priced machine 
on the market. I asked him how 
he expected to do much selling in 
this neighborhood, where I knew 
from my own experience there 
was a whole raft of separators of 
various makes and every farmer 
seemed to have one of some kind 
1 another. He told me that he 
ind his sales manager had come 
o think of this low-priced compe- 
ition as one of the best things in 
the world for the educational value 
t had in selling the general idea 
f a cream separator. He said 
that the salesman for every one 
if these competitors had helped 
iis work in this territory, had 
ielped his sales quota, because all 
e had to do was convince the 
uyer that the extra advantages of 
is high-quality machine were well 
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worth the extra price. So I be- 
lieve we ought to go ahead hard 
and fast on our new leader. Every 
machine sold so far has made our 
work easier. There is no such 
thing as too much competition.” 

This salesman’s report touched 
a fundamental. 

There has perhaps never been a 
business, whether it has to do with 
meat packing, tooth paste or cor- 
respondence courses, where a con- 
cern with a good product, an 
aggressive selling plan and some 
real advertising couldn’t go in 
and get near the top in a short 
time. It has happened continually 
in almost any field one can name. 
And the more competitive the field 
and the more live manufacturers 
there are in it, the better are the 
newcomer’s chances. If his live 
competitors have created a multi- 
tude of new uses, he has that 
many more prospects to whom he 
can talk about the specific advan- 
tages of his own product. If 
low-priced competition killed the 
chances in a whole field there 
would never have been a new 
high-priced car put on the market 
after the advent of the Ford. Yet 
every automobile salesman knows 
that one of his best prospects for 
a higher priced car is the man who 
has been driving an inexpensive 
one. The man with a quality 
product should never hold back 
because of low-priced competition. 
He should welcome it as a, real 
educational aid for his own sales 
force. 





Bumper The monthly crop 
report from 


SS Washington is 
y the best news 

Business _ that has trickled 
over the wires in many a day. It 
forecasts one of the largest crops 
in our history. In the case of 
wheat, corn, rye, flax, hay, sweet 
potatoes, “Irish” potatoes, tobacco, 
apples and peaches this year’s 
production will exceed the four- 
year bumper average which we 
ran up from 1916 to 1920. The 
predictéd money value of the crop 
is $7,134,654,000. 

If conditions were the same as 
they were a year. ago, this crop 
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would mean nothing but con- 
tinued calamity. Fortunately, 
though, conditions have vastly im- 
proved as far as the farmer’s 
market is concerned. The huge 
piles of produce that a year ago 
were damming the farmer’s out- 
let have been removed and normal 
demand for the things raised on 
the farm has been restored. In 
fact, because of the world-wide 
dislocation caused by the war, the 
demand from Europe for Ameri- 
can foodstuffs will continue to be 
abnormal. 

Alfred P. Dennis, special Euro- 
pean representative of the United 
States Department of Commerce, 
writing in the Country Gentleman, 
says that “it will be ten years or 
more before Europe gets back to 
anything like normal food. produc- 
tion.” He says there will be no let 
up in the demand for our raw 
cotton, grain, refined sugar, pork 
products and canned fruit. 

Here briefly are some of the 
facts as reported by this represen- 
tative of the Department of Com- 
merce. For three years Europe 
has been obliged to import an- 
nually nearly a quarter billion 
more bushels of wheat and its 
flour equivalent than the average 
in the five-year period preceding 
the war. One reason, of course, 
is that Russia is out of the run- 
ning. In 1913, she supplied a sur- 
plus of 9,000,000 tons of grain to 
her European neighbors. Now she, 
herself, is dependent on organized 
charity for part of her own sup- 
ply. As a result England has to 
go to California for her beer 
barley instead of to Black Sea 
ports as formerly. Italy used to 
get her wheat for macaroni from 
Odessa. Now she has to come to 
Chicago for it. While the war 


impoverished Europe in many 
ways, it also increased living 
standards in some __ respects. 


Soldiers returning home brought 
with them new tastes and new de- 
sires. Because of this Italy’s per 
capita consumption of sugar is 30 
per cent above the pre-war level. 
At the same time Europe’s pro- 
duction of sugar is 40 per cent less 
than before the war. 

Those are just a few of the 
high-lights in the European food 
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situation. The remarkable thing 
about it all is that despite business 
depression, currency inflation and 
prevailing poverty, the Continent 
shows remarkable ability in being 
able to pay for food imports. The 
explanation of this, according to 
Mr. Dennis, is that food consump- 
tion, varticularly of cereals, does 
not rise and fall with the state of 
business. People go _ without 
everything else if necessary and 
use what money they have to buy 
food. There is especially a 
tendency to concentrate on bread 
as being the cheapest and most 
filling of foods. 

It would, therefore, seem as 
though we are once again back to 
the good old conditions on which 
our national well-being has always 
been based—the prosperity of the 
farmer. Now if the coal barons 
and railroad companies will settle 
their stupid differences with their 
men, we are going to witness the 
most active fall this country has 
experienced since 1919, 


Tide Water Oil Shows Gain 


The operating income of the Tide 
Water Oil Company for the six months 
ended June 30, 1922, was $3,433,684 
against a loss in the corresponding 
period of the previous year of $1,443, 
492. The net surplus for the period 
ending June 30, 1922, is $2,081,734 
“Veedol” and ‘eT ydol” products are 
produced by the Tide Water Oil Com 
pany. 


U. S. Rubber Reports Profit 


The United States Rubber Company 
reports a net income of $6,305,113 for 
the first six months of the current year 
which, after deducting interest on fund 
ed debts, leaves a net profit of $3,052 
918. Net sales of the company for th« 
first six months of 1922 amounted t 
$73,933,771. 


E. K. Meredith with 


Des Moines “Capital” 

Ernest K. Meredith, who has bee: 
advertising manager of the Iowa City 
Iowa, Republican, is now a_member ¢ 
the advertising staff of the Des Moine 
Capital. Mr. Meredith at one time wa 
connected with the Charles A. Hall Ad 
vertising Agency, Omaha, Neb. 











“Socony” for a Soap 


Trade-Mark 
The Standard Oil Company of Ne 
York, has made application for regi 
tration of the trade-mark ‘“Socony 
for a soap product. 
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Newell-Emmett Company 


Incorporated 
Advertising » Merchandising (Counsel 


120 WEST THIRTY- SECOND STREET 


New York 


AN ADVERTISING 
AGENCY FOUNDED 
ON THE IDEA OF 
RENDERING SUPER- 
LATIVE SERVICE TO 
A SMALL NUMBER 
OF ADVERTISERS 


CLIENTS 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 
(Fatima, Chesterfield and 
Piedmont Cigarettes ) 
Johns-Manville Incorporated 
Western Electric Co. 
American Chicle Company 


*“NOT HOW MUCH, BUT HOW WELL” 


rs: yr? 


Note: In accordance with its policy 0 For this reason, although the 
of concentration, this agency does not of the above accounts was 
permit the initial study and development —accept}d last January, a considerable 
of service on a new account to be inter- _ period, must still elapse before busi- 
rupted by the acceptance of astillnewer ness can be placed for a fifth client. 
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WANTED 


Space 
Buyer 


GENCY in Middle 

West wants man for 
head of space buying, 
billing and general office. 
Must know publications 
in general and newspa- 
pers especially. Experi- 
ence plus executive ability 
essential. Write fully. 


“FE. P.,” Box 188 
Care of Printers’ Ink. 


COPY WRITER 


We want a copy writer with real 
brains, who can write advertise- 
ments, catalogues and sales letters 
—one who has judgment and com- 
mon sense as well as originality. 

We want a man with enthusiasm 
and energy, who will take a deep 
interest, and has the ability to play 
a big part in realizing the future 
this business has before it. 

This position offers very attrac- 
tive prospects for such a man and 
affords an opportunity for a high 
grade ambitious man to associate 
himself with an active organiza- 
tion—with men of character. 

All replies will be held in strict 
confidence, but you must write in 
detail: age, business record and 
approximate _ salary. Address: 
“Copy Writer,” Box 182, care of 
PRINTERS’ INK. 
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An Appreciation of Roy V. 
Somerville 


Ivan B. NorpHemM ComMPaNny 
New York, Aug. 7, 1922 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

May I uest the privilege of a few 
lines in addition to your appreciat ve 
notice of the passing of Roy V. Somer 
ville in your issue of the third? koy 
Somerville was known to all and in- 
timately to but few. He was one of 
the most lovable of men and a gentle 
soul withal. Our friendship started dur 
ing the flowery days of the Aldine Asso 
ciation when it was located at 111 Fi:th 
Avenue and held undisturbed to the 
end. A fine type of gentleman, he— 
with a degree of kindly tolerance {or 
the frailties of his brother man that is 
a bit uncommon in these rushing tims. 
His experience in the advertising ficld 
here in the United States was not of 
the pleasantest but no one ever heard 
him “knock” or whine. He made a 
spectacular success, not only as the ad- 
vertising manager ‘of Punch but as the 
creator of one of the most influential 
trade publications in the textile ficld 
in Great Britain. The last three years 
of his life were spent in constant 
physical suffering which would have 
carried him off long ago but for the 
most indomitable will-power. Somer- 
ville was one of the most beloved mem 
bers of the Savage Club in London, 
where he took keen pleasure in enter 
taining his friends almost up to the 
last hour. “Spread the turf on him 
light and level’—we shall not look upon 
his like again. 

Rospert FrorTHINGHAM 


Hubig’s Pies in Two More 
Cities 

The Simon Hubig Company, maker 
of “Hubig’s Famous Honey-Fruit Pies,” 
has entered the Birmingham, Ala., and 
Atlanta, Ga., market and will advertise 
in newspapers of those cities. Hubig 
advertising is now appearing in daily 
papers of Fort Worth, Dallas, Houston, 
San Antonio and New Orleans, in ad 
dition to the cities that have just been 
entered. Plans are being made further 
to extend the market in the near future. 
The Hubig advertising is being handled 
by the Wimberly Advertising Agency, 
of Fort Worth, Tex. 


Philadelphia Retail 


Appointments 

Leon M. Black, formerly editor of 
Feedingstuffs, has been appointed rep 
resentative in charge of the New York 
office of the Retail Ledger, Patodels hia 
Godfrey J. Eyler, formerly of the Potts 
Turnbull Advertising Agency in Chi 
cago, will have charge of the Western 

ce of the Retail Ledger. 


Ledger” 


The Brewster Publications, Inc. 
Brooklyn, publisher of Motion Pic'ure 
Magazine, Classic, Shadowland ani 
Beauty, has appointed Blanchard, 
Nichols and Coleman as its Pacific 
Coast advertising representatives. 
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ie Effect of Advertising on 
Fruit Prices 


Tue Durant CORPORATION 
Yakima, WasH., Aug. 7, 1922. 

Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

the issue of Printers’ Ink as of 
July 27, 1922, F. M. Berkley asks a 
question regarding the price of variously 
advertised brands of apples and oranges 
which I will try to answer. 

or the past twelve years I have been 
closely related to the growing and mar- 
keting of Northwestern apples. While 
I am not familiar with oranges in the 
same light that I am with apples, the 
conditions surrounding the production 
of this commodity are, I believe, some- 
what similar to the production of apples. 
co-operative growers of Califor- 
nia have, by cons'stent national adver- 
tising, created a demand which has 
likewise increased the sale of their 
products, thereby creating a market for 
the large increased production. 

Profiting from the experience of the 
Ca fornia growers, the Northwestern 
growers have, within the past few years, 

»propriated large sums to the adver- 
dieing of the Northwest boxed apple, 
the “Big Y” and Skookum brands being 
living testimonials of these past efforts. 

rhe money for these various appro 
priations has been assessed directly 
against the grower at so much per 
box, in some cases as high as five cents 
per box. The cost of raising, ware- 
housing and loading a box of apples to 
the grower is in the neighborhood of 
$1.15, which cost is based on quantity 
production and cannot be reduced 
through increased sales. Commission 
houses charge from ten to fifteen cents 
selling charge, plus in some cases two 
or three cents brokerage. 

Now add five cents for advertising 
appropriation and even though the ad- 
ertising does increase the sales, which 
it is expected to do, it has not cut the 
cost of production, and has added five 
cents to the selling cost. So Mr. Berkley 
will readily see that the advertising of 
apples or Oranges cannot reduce the re- 
tail price, but is resorted to to create 
a demand for the ever-increased pro- 
duction of these commodities. 

\Ve also have some keen competition 
in the Eastern barreled apple, which we 
are trying to overcome by educational 
advertising of boxed apples, which tells 
the consumer that every apple is hand- 
picked and packed. Each apple is 
wrapped in tissue paper to insure good 
keeping qualities and sanitation to the 
consumer; also every apple is graded 

inspected and nothing but the fruit 

e very highest grade is- allowed to 
I our rigid inspection rules. 

. Mr. Berkley, the advertising of 
poles will never reduce selling cost to 
th grower, but on the other hand, 


to it. 
H. L. Craver. 








orge Carey has joined R. W. Beach 

NN mpan . Chicago direct advertising 

agency, e has been sales and adver- 

tising manager of the S. Ward Hamil- 

ton Company, Harvey, Ill, manufac- 
of metal supplies. 
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Sales Manager 


For Food 
Product 


M —themanu- 
The Opportunity age 
a line of high-quality relishes, condiments 
and jellies is ready to extend operations 
and establish distribution on a_ large 
scale. National advertising will be in- 
cluded in the new sales promotion plans. 
—is 
The Man Needed ;,is-nsv%e 
strated his ability, first as an able sales- 
man, then as sales manager or assistant 
sales manager with a good line of food 
products, 
We want a man whose experience quali- 
fies him to perfect sales policies and 
organization and to make satisfactory 
broker connections throughout the coun- 
try; a man who is familiar with direct- 
by-mail work and who can write un- 
usually good sales letters; a man who 
can make his own place in the future 
of a growing business. 
Write in detail, giving age, experience 
and initial salary desired. Address 


“B. V.,” Box 193, Printers’ Ink 











SAILING SEPT. 12 TO ANALYZE 
FOREIGN MARKETS. If you want 
facts about selling and advertising 
your goods abroad, reasons for and 
against the sale of your particular 
wares, write at once for details of 
my third personal investigation of 
European markets. 
AMOS STOTE 
392 Fifth Ave., New York City 








WHY 


Advertise Advertising? 
In the Pinch 


Advertising Was Fired! 
WHY? 


Because it failed; business could 
not afford the luxury. Must be 
something wrong with it! 





Asixteen page booklet— 
““WASTES IN ADVERTISING” 


tells the REAL answer. Do you 
dare to read the truth? Sent free. 


THE PRINTING ART 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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The Little 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


N leaving a railroad station 

in a Central Western town the 
other morning the Schoolmaster 
had his attention attracted by a 
sign on a hotel across the road 
which read “Clean, Comfortable 
Rooms $2 Per Day.” For a hotel 
of that particular kind, the adver- 
tising was good. Of course all ho- 
tel rooms are supposed to be clean. 
But people’s experiences may have 
been such that they would not re- 
gard cleanliness and comfort as 
obvious accompaniments of a $2 
room. 

The smart hotel man knew this 
and he advertised strictly in his 
class. When you come to think 
of it, there is great virtue in not 
being too “big feelinged” when it 
comes to advertising. If one has 
$2-a-day rooms to sell they should 
not be advertised as would $5 or 
$10 rooms. 

But what would the members of 
the Class think if they read an 
advertisement from the Blackstone 
or the Ritz saying that real linen 
was used in the dining-rooms and 
that no annoying lint would rub 
off on their clothes when they 
arose from the table? They proba- 
bly would decide those places were 
not so exclusive after all—just 
hotels with all the weaknesses of 
the common herd. 

* * a 

It is ridiculously easy in ad- 
vertising to tell the truth in a way 
that will do great damage to a 
business. The truth may be mis- 
placed as was the case on board a 
certain ship, according to a story 
related to the Schoolmaster by a 
former sea captain who now is on 
the Great Lakes. 

The mate of the vessel, it 
seems, had a grudge against the 
captain and one day he entered 
upon the log this statement: “The 
captain was sober again today.” 
The captain was sober every day 
but one would not think so from 
reading the log. 


Considerations these 


such as 


co 


9 


were back of the present adver‘ is- 
ing campaign of the North rn 
Pacific Railway. When that 
man, A. B. Smith, resigned from 
the New York, New Haven and 
Hartford and went back to h¢ 
Northern Pacific as passenver 
traffic manager, he decided passen- 
ger service could be sold the same 
as any other merchandise and that 
one way to handle it would be to 
refrain from stressing the obvivus 
in the advertising. 

Naturally Mr. Smith is second 
to nobody in his admiration for his 
road’s dining-car service. He is 
ready to tell all comers, just the 
same as Fred Harvey is not at all 
backward about asserting in behalf 
of the Santa Fe eating system, 
that it is the best in the world, 
bar none. Mr. Smith tells the 
Schoolmaster his road owns fruit 
farms, the choicest products of 
which go to the dining-car tables. 
It operates its own dairy farms 
and so on. 

But in the road’s current news- 
paper advertising the service, when 
mentioned at all, is disposed of in 
just four words: “Excellent 
dining-car service.” Mr. Smith in- 
sists that to talk about the dining- 
cars would be to cheapen them 
He prefers to have people accept 
as a matter of course that a first- 
class road such as the Northern 
Pacific would have the best dining- 
car service that could possibly be 
given. 

* * * 

Mr. Smith has extended this idea 
to the whole advertising presenta- 
tion in behalf of the passenger 
service he is trying to sell. In 
his advertising which is now run- 
ning in a long list of magazines 
and newspapers he says next to 
nothing about his road. All the 
conventional statements about 
heavily ballasted road bed are left 
out—as also are all remarks about 
mammoth locomotives, comfort- 
able cars, adherence to schedule 
time and courteous service. 
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THE ESSENTIAL NEW MEDIUM 





Is a Store Display Service 





AbVERTISERS have used many and various kinds of 
printed pieces intended for display in the store or the 
store windows. Their value, and their cost as well, is 


not measured by the number printed and mailed to 
dealers, but by the small per cent actually put up. 


SroraD is different. The four- 
color National Magazine ad- 
vertisement is not only repro- 
duced with a pertinent dealer 
message, but it is associated 
with a collection of only the 
foremost advertisements, and 
distributed and hung up in the 
grocery stores by “‘man power” 
that is on the job every day. 


SrorapD is a store display ser- 
vice. Twelve monthly show- 
ings in Storad at 2} cents per 
month per dealer cost less 
than a one-time sales. call on 





the dealer, yet they constantly 
remind him of the force of 
National Advertising and what 
is advertised. 


SHOWING a product in Storad, 
with a dealer message that 
says,““Buy Right Here,”’ makes 
it incumbent on the dealer to 
carry advertised products in 
stock.This meansreduced sales 
resistance and new dealers. It 
is a new power in selling. 


Get all the facts on Storad for 
your 1923 program. Write for 
sample dummy. 





E. B. MERRITT 
NATIONAL STORAD COMPANY 
731 Plymouth Court, Chicago 
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WANTED 


A Copy-Writing 
Opportunity 


For over six years I have been en- 
gaged in advertising and sales work 
for two large national advertisers— 
to one of whom I am still giving sat- 
isfaction. During this time I have 
gained experience which I believe will 
make me more valuable to the copy 
staff of some first-class advertising 
agency. And, as that is where my 
desires lead, I hope that this adver- 
tisement will attract the attentien of 
some agency executive who is willing 
to discuss the matter with me. I am 
a college man and do not hesitate to 
claim unusual ability to write force- 
fully and sincerely. Age 32. Salary, 
$4,000 per year to start and the oppor- 
tunity to ‘“‘write’’ my own future. Ad- 
dress ‘“‘K. J.,’’ Box 191, Printers’ Ink. 





Am 33 years of age. American, healthy, 
happily married 


For 7 years went thru all of the inside jobs 
in a fair sized organization. 
1% years supervised accident prevention 
work of a big street railway company. 
2 years advertising manager of a well-known 
class magazine. 
2 years soldiered. 
3 years superintendent of a factory handling 
150 men. 
Out of this experience comes the decision to 
go back to advertising. 
Am looking for a chance to work hard for 
somebody in sales or promction end. 
Can give best of references both as to adver- 
tising ability and personality. 
Do you want to look me over and have a talk? 
Reply “‘F.0.’’ Box No. 189 
Printers’ Ink 
185 Madison Ave., 


Junior Executive 


man, thirty-two years of 
age, wishes a position of responsibility. 

He is a college graduate. He has completed 
a two-year business edministration course. as 
well as doing considerable studying on the 
theory of merchandising. 

He has had seven years’ selling experfence. 
Two and one-half years as assistant New Eng 
land sales representative of a $20,000,000 cor- 
poration. Two years as manager of a foreign 
office of a $25,000,000 corporation. 

He is now filling the position of assistant 
sales manager, but wishes to make a change, 
as opportunities in his present capacity are 
limited 

His knowledge of the theory of selling, ad- 
vertising, etc., coupled with seven years’ prac- 
tical experience qualifies him to fill a position 
as assistant sales manager or export manager 

He is willing to locate in the Middle West 
or Pacific Coast. 

Address “‘C. 8., 


N. Y. 


A young, married 


" Box 186, Printers’ Ink. 
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Instead, he tells about the cown- 
try through which the road runs, 
A slogan, “2,000 Miles of Startl ng 
Beauty,” has been invented and ut 
to work. Mr. Smith believes «he 
slogan can apply with equal force 
to the wheat fields of Novth 
Dakota and the famous catar 
of the Cascade Mountains. Tr: 
he regards as rather a tirescne 
process at best. When a man cets 
on a train his purpose is to reach 
his destination. If he can be as- 
sured he can do this by buyin: a 
ticket over a road that traverses 
scenic beauties he probably will 
decide in behalf of that road, other 
things being equal. If a roa: is 
first class then he knows without 
being told about the good eating, 
the comfortable riding and the 
courtesy. 

* + * 

Mr. Smith is selling passenger 
service on the basis that nobody) 
cares what he thinks about his 
road and that travelers as a class 
are ready to concede it is among 
the leaders. What they wani to 
know, he thinks, is what kind of 
country they are going through 
and how much it is going to cost 
An entirely correct conclusion and 
one that can be applied to the sell- 
ing of all kinds of merchandise. 

Half-page advertisements _ in 
New York, Boston and _ othe: 
Eastern newspapers tell in terms of 
exact dollars and cents just how 
much it will cost to go from New 
York to the Northern Pacific 
Coast and return. Easterners 


LEADS ALL LOS ANGELES 
DAILY NEWSPAPERS IN TOTAL 
PAID CIRCULATION. 





statement six 
1922 


Government 
months ended March 31, 


wveraee 146,233 


Representatives: 
New York: @. a ‘ 
Logan Payne Co. 
W. Moloney = Suite 401, Tower Bids. 
604 Times Bidg. 6 No. Michigan Ave 
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AMERICAN PHOTO - ENGRAVERS’ ASSOCIATION 
SLOGAN COMPETITION 


Li of names of Prize winners with the slogans which the Committee 
ap) ointed by the American Photo-Engravers’ Association unanimously decided 
wi the best submitted. 


2450 competitors sent in 15,375 slogans. 
Ch. ks have been forwarded to the successful competitors. 
Th American Photo-Engravers’ Association desires to thank each competitor. 


ist Paizp, $200.00: R. D. Waitz “Your Story in Picture 
62 ‘tockingham Drive, Toledo, Ohio Leaves Nothing Unsaid.” 
2xr Prize, $100.00: Epcar M. PLatTp “No Ad Complete with- 
15 N. 26th St., Philadelphia, Pa. out a Picture.” 
sep Pewp, $50.00: E, Lar “‘Advertise in the Photo- 
6 S. Lawndale Ave., Chicago, Il. Engraving Way.”’ 

15 Censolation Prizes of $10 Each to 


et H. ANTZ, 343 Front St., San Francisco, C “Tilustrate It.” 
Briu, 316 Farwell Ave., Milwaukee, Wis...... “Photo-Engraving Is 
Truth in Advertising.” 
1% T. Dunn, c/o Dean Hicks Co., Grand Rapids, Mich “Pictures Do Convince."’ 
Gipson, 225 E. Huron St., Chicago, Il! “People Like Pictures.” 
Gipson, Box 86, Marietta, Ohio “Convey It by Photo- 
Engraving.’ 
HAMILTON, 2123 MePherson Ave., Indianapolis, “Let Photo-Engraving 
Show It.”’ 
HaTHAWAY, 3801 Olive St., Kansas City, Mo “‘Photo-Engraving Is 
Pictured Eloquence.”’ 
HorMAN, 6033 Califcrnia Ave., Seattle, Wash “Talk Business with 
Pictures.”’ 
Jo T. HoLpEeNn, 323 Oachner Bidg., Sacramento, Calif “Teach with Photo- 
Engraving.’’ 
How,np F, IsHamM, 460 Bellefontaine St., Pasadena, Cali? “Pictures Prevail Where 
Words Fail.’ 
4v0.PH Kavu, 214 Elizabeth Ave., Hempstead, L. 1., N. Y.... “It’s All in the Picture.”’ 
M. 8. RossiGNoL, 112 Dale 8t., Colorado Springs, Colo “Appeal to the Public 
Pictures.” 
How rp G, STEPHENSON, 45 Fourth St., Portland, Ore = Pictures Sell Your 
Products.” 
M. 8. Brooks, 4 Highland Ave., Northwestern Station, Detroit, Mich. ‘Make a Picture of It.” 
HuyMAN ESsBRMAN, c/o Esserman Co., Rome, Georgia “All Byes See Pictures.”’ 

















SALES PROMOTION 


CAN YOU QUALIFY? It will waste your 
time and ours to answer unless you can. 


Sales Promotion from our dictionary means 
able to—write selling letters, find and develop 
prospects, co-operate with salesmen, enlarge 
the distribution of our goods. Concisely build 
business and not only hold but increase it by 
mail. 

This is no “fill in” job. It’s a position where 
salary eventually will be considered from re- 
sults performed. 

Our standing and goods are high. National 
distribution—national advertising. So this is 
no chance but a lifetime tap-tap at your door. 

You can write freely and fully knowing that 
your letter will be really confidential. 


Sales Promotion, 
Box 185, Printers’ Ink 
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are asked to communicate with ‘he th: 
250,000 Names of district passenger agent in New - 


York and when they do this tl.ey 
are regarded as legitimate s. 
prospects to be followed up by 
letter and printed matter until they 
either buy a ticket or say they ire 
not going to. In all the follow up 
the main emphasis is placed uj on 
the lakes and woods of Minx 


Farmers 1/5 of Cost 


250,000 strictly resident farmers —ALL 
R. F. D.—in Wisconsin, Illinois,’ Minne- 
sota, lowa, Nebraska. 


Corrected August, 1922 


Only four lists to be sold to non-com- 
petitive firms. List is being prepared for 
our own use at cost of more than $20 a 





thousand. Will sell one complete copy sota; the fertile farms of No:th th 

at 74 cast ar one or more states., An | Dakota: the wonders of Yelliw. [Wi 

183, care of Printers’ Ink. stone Park; the ranches and mites th 
———— of Montand; the mountains, lakes 

. and valleys of Idaho; the valleys phi 

House Magazines | and forests of Washington and J lis 

To any company contemplating the wee of a Oregon and finally as a grand TI 


;wewillgladlysend 
a copy of The} William Feather Magazine 
and samples of publications we are now 
producing for our c An 








climax the majesty of the Pa 
Ocean, Prospects are told ab 
the 


“all-steel train to the Nort 


fic 
ut 
h- 











and effective service—in use fifteen years west” and are allowed to form mt 
The William Feather Company | their own conclusions as to the TI 
605 Caxton Building, Cleveland, Ohio “trimmings” a train of that kind ~~ 
LS sete a would possess—something not at I 
all difficult to visualize. gray 
Introduce yourself to } - 2 Ss scril 
on RDS Here is just a little hint to en- ee 
Sable information on | gravers that will be worth real 
business, advertising and sales conditions that money to them. The Schoolmaster nen 


the country’s most prominent executives are 


wien, Low et—tut Us vole. passes it along in the hope that it ‘ 


will benefit all who need it. 





Write for Bulletin . tiene 

THE RICHEY DATA SERVICE A Chicago manufacturer had “ 
P. O. Box 101 Indianapolis, Ind. been visited by the president of an ab 
With 








engraving house who is his per- y 
sonal friend. The engraver told « 
him the plant was experiencing _~ 
PRINTCRAFT PRESS some midsummer depression and 
that he would like it very much if 
the manufacturer could arrange to 
The man who buys fromthe | turn over at once some business 
lowest bidder must be con- cae 
tent with indifferent printing 7 — 
and much annoyance. 


succt 








I WILL SHARE MY OFFICE 
with some congenial young man who 
is handling the advertising of a few 
clients who demand the very best in 
quality and service. 

1 have every facility needed for the 
offcient handling of all advertising 
dotails and to just the right fellow 
will give this In return for his occa- 
sional personal service and co-opera- 
peg “A.W.” Box 192, c/o Printers’ 
nk. 


A ring brings a principal, 
with no obligation 


213 W. 40th St., New York 
Near Times Square BRYant 0131 























lell the Doctors through 
The American Journal 0/ 


CLINICAL MEDICINE 














Century Bldg., Chicago 
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that in the natural course of events 
would not come about until fall. 

he manufacturer readily 
agreed, saying he would take the 
matter up with his advertising 
manager and see if some advance 
orcers could be issued. 

ext day he found that a con- 
siderable amount of immediate 
work could be turned over, and 
thought he would telephone his 
friend the engraver and pass along 
the good news. 

lis rule is that nobody tele- 
phoned to by a person in his estab- 
wo ment shall be got by the opera- 

and asked to “wait a minute 
1 operator gets the switchboard 
of the concern desired and then 
whoever does the telephoning 
must ask for the person he wants. 
This of course is only simple 
courtesy. 

[he manufacturer got the en- 
graver’s switchboard in the pre- 
scribed way and asked for the 
president. 

“Who’s calling?” the operator 
sweetly asked. 

“Mr. Smith.” 

\fter a pause, during which 
time she presumably communicated 
with the engraver, she came back 
with this: 

“And whom are you with, Mr. 
Smith ?” 

rhere is no need to dwell on the 
succeeding distressing details. It 
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Sell Restaurants 
through the 


AMERICAN RESTAURANT 
The Magazine for Eating Places 
Send for free analysis of the field 
First National Bank Bldg., CHICAGO 
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Published in CHICAGO 


enter READ wherever 


is cut or sold. 











roprietary Medicine 


Manufacturers large and small all 
read and rely on the trade paper 
of their industry. 


“*Standard Remedies’ 
(440 South Dearborn, Chicago) 


























“STICK-ON” ADVERTISING 


NATIONAL ADVERTISERS 


It will PAY you to investigate the advantage and pro- 
tection that our patented “STICK-ON” AD gives you 
against competitors. Write for free details and sample of 


“‘The Ad That Stays in the Home’”’ 







CO., 176 Fulton St., New York 
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Mr. Earnest Elmo Calkins in 
Printers’ Ink says that HUMAN 
NATURE IN SELLING GOODS, 
by James H. Collins, is among the 
ten best books on advertising. 
Price, 60 cents, postpaid. 

HENRY ALTEMUS COMPANY 

Philadelphia 


UBSCRIPTIONS 


Renewals, special offers, classi- 
fied, ete. Higher percentage at 
less cost using Pallen’s New 
Return ‘“‘Cash-Order Device. 
Write for Sample and reduced 
prices. 


J.PALLEN & CO., Columbus, Ohio 




















Make use of our specialized training 
in merchandising to the High 
School boy and girl 
If you are selling a product to the boy or 
girl of High School age please consult: us 
before placing your final O.K. on your ad- 
vertising. Having had many years of per- 
sonal contact with the High School child 
in his school life, in his social activities and 
in his athletic games and sports—we know 
the gout that will ‘‘get’’ his interest and 
attention. e K. C. Ad Builders, Knicker- 
bocker Building, 152 W. 42d St., New York, 

Phone Bryant 2233. 


SALES EXECUTIVE 


29, college graduate, offering thorough 
sales ability, backed by advertising 
experience, seeks connection: his for- 
mer experience extending back through 
boyhood days, the latter while asso- 
ciated with an advertising agency. He 
is resourceful, aggressive, wide-awake 
to the market conditions, Address 
“D. R.,” Box 187, Printers’ Ink. 


Anywhere But New York 
or Chicago 


Agency contact, plan and copy man 
with several years’ experience on 
variety of national accounts seeks 
new agency connection, preferably in 
city of half to millicn population. 
oem graduate. Age 29. Write 

N.,” Box 190, Printers’ Ink. 
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is sufficient to say the engraver id 
not get the business. 

The Schoolmaster himself was 
asked to state his name and con- 
nection when attempting to tvle- 
phone the advertising manager of 
a certain concern. Later he ad 
occasion to call the president of 
that firm and got him withow' a 
moment’s delay or any explanat:on 
Write your own heading. 


O. P. Robb Sales Manager of 


Stephens Motors 


O. P. Robb has been appointed , ice 
president and sales manager of the 





newly incorporated and _ reorgan:zed 
Stephens Motor Car Company, Inc. He 
has been with the Moline Plow (om 


pany sales force for several years in 


Canada and the United States an 
most recently has been assistant «ales 
manager. The Stephens Motor (ar 


Company, although still a subsidiar, of 
the Moline Plow Company, is now a 
separate and individual organizatio: in 
all its phases. The executive and sales 
offices are at Moline, Ill. The factories 
are at Freeport, Ill., as heretofor 





Primrose House to Advertise 


Primrose House, New York, has 
placed its advertising account with 
Hewitt, Gannon & Company, an ailver- 
tising agency of that city. Class maga 
zines will be used to show its face 
moulding treatments and to advertise 


Primrose House preparations which are 
apes through exclusive agencies 

by mail. Newspapers will also be 
pone for local co-operation with retail 
distributors. 


A. Doris Returns to Katz 
Agency 

A. Doris has returned to the E. Katz 
Special Advertising Agency, as a mem 
ber of the New York soliciting staff 
Mr. Doris, who was formerly with 
Frank Seaman, Inc., was in the New 
York office of the Katz agency for sev 
eral years, but left about a year ago to 
become engaged in a manufacturing line 











NATIONAL ADVERTISING Magazine tells 
National Advertisers how to spend advertis- 
ing appropriations to the best advantage in 
rm and Trade 
Papers; analyzes media and criticizes sell- 
ing copy; monthly; send 50 cents for cur- 
rent number or $3.00 for twelve months’ 
subscription. 








TWO MAGAZINES FOR ADVERTISING MEN 


18 to 22 East 18, New York 


POSTAGE Magazine is devoted exclu- 
sively to Direct-Mail Advertising. 


Tells how to write Letters, Circulars, Book- 
lets, House Magazines; monthly; send 25 
cents for current number or $2.00 for 
twelve months’ subscription. 
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Classified Advertisements 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Monday Morning 








USINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


HELP WANTED 





Addressograph and Graphotype for 
Sale Both motor driven; six-line sten- 
cils; .!most new and in first-class operat- 
ing . ndition. Green & Ellis Co., 1114 
Sat 1 Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


MA). AGEMENT and substantial interest 
in e \ablished financial advertising busi- 
ness can be acquired by qualified pro- 
du f bank publicity who is prepared 
to make reasonable investment. Box 
711, Vrinters’ Ink. 


Printing Plants and Businesses 
Bought and Sold 
Printers’ Outfitters 
oun. FENDLER & CO. 
New York City 
Long- Established, High-Grade Printing 
Plant, one hour from Penn. Station, is 
in a position to offer exceptionally favor- 
able rates for regular monthly runs. 
Auto deliveries, close co-operation. Glen 
Cove Press., Inc., Glen Cove, Long 
Island, N. Y. Tel. 498. 


Good copy and merchandise man who 
can finance himself is offered unusual 
opportunity of opening service agency 
with publishing organization that will 
furnish office space and equipment and 
accounts. Liberal arrangement. Ad- 
dress Box 707, Printers’ Ink. 














Copy Writer for service department of 
trade publications reaching retailers, 
jobbers and manufacturers of women’s 
apparel. Must be experienced. Agency 
man preferred. Box 712, Printers’ Ink. 


Newspaper and editorial writer wanted 
who is in a position to handle editorial 
end of trade publication, and look after 
some correspondence. Small salary to 
start with, big opportunities. Address 
Box 701, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Copy Writer by fast-grow- 
ing trade magazine. Splendid oppor- 
tunity to grow up with young and suc- 
cessful organization. Please give full 
particulars as to age, experience, etc. 
Box 715, P. I., Chicago office. 


WANTED: CIRCULATION MANAGER 
—Preferably young man who has had ex- 
perience as an assistant under successful 
circulation man, to take charge of circu- 
lation of several trade journals. Publisher, 
1716 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVE 
A well-known, well-established, progres- 
sive and productive trade journal wants 
an advertising salesman for its Eastern 
territory. Applicants must be experi- 
enced, high calibre men, Excellent open- 
ing for the right man. Box 695, P. I. 

















A Golden Harvest can be gathered 
from this new method of advertis- 
ing. If you wish to make your 


product more profitable it will pay 
you to investigate. If you have money to 
invest in a proposition which will return 
large profits, write me. Box 705, P. I. 


Sign Salesmen capable of selling service 
and quality, not price, for a most suc- 
cessful. manufacturer of Metal Signs. 
Men who expect real profits and who 
can reach and sell the large buyers 
make up our present staff. Can you 
qualify? Address Box 688, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 





~ NEWS EDITOR 


with few thousand to invest is offered 
unusual opportunity in new afternoon 
paper in lively Florida city. Initial 
income assured; wonderful future for 
capable man, State present salary and 


probable investment. Box 702, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 

Advertising Manager and Circulation 
Manager for Monthly Class Magazine 
A ung, growing, monthly class maga- 
z with tremendous possibilities, 
he. quarters New York, seeks advertis- 
i manager and circulation manager 
wh. can finance themselves and build a 
Se g staff on commission basis. The 
rigi)t men can later secure an interest 
in ‘he business. Address Box 708, P. I. 


GCOD AGENCY PLEASE NOTE 


We can help each other. I am a trade 
assuciation secretary and organizer, of 
l and highly successful experience, 
l ng for a job. You are looking for 
the account of an association contem- 
t 
( 








g a publicity campaign. Let’s pull 
her. Box 714, Printers’ nk. 


ago office. 








ARTIST WANTED 
A store and bank fixture manufacturing 
concern located in a Southern city of 
over 45,000 pepulation desires the ser- 
vices of an artist capable of producing 
good water-color, pen, pencil and air 
brush drawings and prospectives of 
bank and store fixtures. Box 691, P. I. 


COPY WRITER WANTED 

to join growing agency south of N. Y. 
Prefer all-round man who can write 
good “selling” copy, make strong lay- 
outs and have sound merchandising 
ideas)s MUST BE EXPERIENCED. 
Chance to become more than employee 
later. Write fully; state salary. Son 
709, Printers’ Ink. 


We want a young, ambitious copy 
writer who can work hard and give real 
service to a varied list of small ac- 
counts. College graduate preferred, but 
not essential. Right man must be will- 
ing to work for opportunity as well as 
salary. Will have chance to become in- 
terested in business. Send _ samples, 
state age and salary expected in first 
letter. Guenther-Glaze Advertising 
Agency, Inc., St. Joseph, Missouri. 
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WANTED— Advertising representative to 
handle list of financial journals in Chi- 
cago territory on a commission basis. All 
members of the Audit Bureau of Cir- 
cu'ations and the Financiai Publishers’ 
Association. State age and experience. 
Address Box 697, Printers’ Ink. 


COPY MAN WANTED 

A moderate sized, well-financed agency 
in the Southwest needs a high-grade 
experienced copy writer. 

he successful applicant will be given 
an interest in the business after he has 
proven himself. No beginners need to 
apply. Write fully, sending specimens 
of your work. Box 690, Printers’ Ink. 











If you can successfully sell advertising 
space in Business Publications—if you 
are experienced, energetic and sure of 
yourself; so sure that you would rather 
devote your entire time to one, or pos- 
sibly two, well-established business pub- 
lications, on a monthly percentage bas‘s, 
than to work on a straight salary, then 
we would like to hear from vov—not 
otherwise. Exclusive territorial rights. 
Possibilities run 35,000 to $15,Wuu a 
year, for the right man. Tell your 
whole story in your first letter which 
will be held strictly confidential if de- 
sired. Address Box 689, Printers’ Ink. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Book Manuscripts Wanted! Autobiog- 
raphy, fiction, business, religious, verse, 
travel—any subject. Immediate reading 


and report. Dorrance & Co., Publishers, 
308-310 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


Al T WORK. 


















For Sale—Babcock Press, 26x32, in run- 


Can be seen in operation at 
Will sell for $850 on floor. A 
Phone Bryant 6720, or write 
New York. 


ning order. 
any time. 

good buy. 
Mr. Bailey, 709 Sixth Ave., 


FOR SALE 
Patent—just issued. Covers lettering, de- 
signs, etc. First order netted $500.00. 
Particulars free. Merritt Art Glass 
Process, 689 Poirier St., Oakland, Cal. 


Direct-Mail Equipment for Sale 
Multigraph, Graphotype, Addressograph, 
Frames, Plates, Drawers, Cabinets, etc. 
Same as new, used partial mailing only. 
Bargain quick action. Address Box 713, 
care Printers’ Ink, 122 So. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago. 


STUDY JOURNALISM, ADVERTISE- 
MENT WRITING, Salesmanship, and 
air ae 9 Journalism at home. New 
method. Lowest tuition retes. Expert 
instructors, Write, mentioning subject in 
which interested. Walhamore Institute, 
Lafayette Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


An Advertising Agency qualified to give 
excellent service in preparing and plac- 
ing advertising wants additional business 
in Ohio, western Pennsylvania and ad- 
jacent territory. 
interested in business requiring close 
co-operation with the advertiser. Box 687, 
Printers’ Ink. 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


Trade-Paper Expert; 12 years’ success. 
ful experience ‘advertising and circula- 

tion promotion; office manager ent; 

i makeup; copy service. New 
ork or vicinity. Box 719, I. 


Young Man (19), thoroughly train: | in 








department store advertising, desires 
change. At present with large store in 
western Pennsyivania. Full partic:lars 
to parties interested. Box 706, I, 





Advertising Man will take position »ny- 
where. Visualizer, artist, solicitor. News. 
paper work preferred. Will start re: son- 
able. Personality and perseverance, ( has, 
Veres, 225 Eldert St., Brooklyn, N.Y, 


Editor or assistant editor for house. 
organ of real individuality in advert'sing 
department of large manufacturer or ‘ner. 
chant. Industrial plant experience. (ol- 
lege man and salesman. 27. Box 723, }’. | 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 
Formerly head of own agency; available 
Sept. 4th. Copy, plans, market ane!ysis 
and development. Age 29. College tra ned. 
References. Box 722, Printers’ Ink 


ARTIST 
Woman; art service, agency and fashion 
experience, desires, N. Y. City connec. 











tion. Figure, layout, design. Children 
a specialty. Samples by appointment. 
Box 710, Printers’ Ink. 





Young woman, now employed, wants 
larger opportunity in agency or as ad 
vertising manager’s assistant; college 
graduate, three years’ experience han- 
dling accounts on large Mid-West pub- 
lication. Address Box 693, Printers’ | nk. 


ADVERTISING MAN, twenty-eight, un- 
married, seeks a connection where hard 
work and ability will bring promo- 
tion and assure a permanent berth 
Prefers the Middle West. Get his 
history by writing Box 692, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING AND SALES PROMO. 
TION EXECUTIVE—Experienced man- 








ager, salesman, copy writer, investigator 
and service man. MHouse-organ editor 
and special correspondent. Now em- 


Exceptional references. Avail- 
Box 717, Printers’ 


ployed. 
able September Ist. 
Ink. 





A YOUNG WOMAN COPY WRITER 
well educated, 


“After all, copy must first be interest- 
ing, and I can make it so.’ 


Would you like to - to her? 
She wants a good job 


Box 724, Printers’ Ink. 


vivid personality, says: 





Unusual Copy Brains 


and plan and ae creating ability are 
in the market. he owner is not seeking 


the highest bidder, but the most promis- 


ing organization in New York to work 


with, He has done some big work 
and can do lots more. He is only 27. 
Bex 721, Printers’ Ink. 
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ADVERTISING SOLICITOR—A Real 
Producer, one that has experience and 
really gets results, wants connection 
with “ ublication. Can furnish ex- 
cellet erences from present em- 
ployer “Addewe Box 716, Printers’ 
Ink, icago office. 


COPY MAN 
Four vears’ experience. First in charge 
of m-hanical production of advertising. 
Then writing interesting, convincing 
copy (or national advertiser of technical 
and general products, Young, educated, 
intell went. ox 704, Printers’ Ink. 


Woman Copy Writer and Executive 
ars’ successful experience in ad- 

g work; copy writing, planning 
“gns, contact. Have handled diver- 
lines; strong on food subjects. 

ve high-grade service to agency or 
manuiacturer. Address Box 699, P. I. 


AGENCY CONNECTION 
wanted by exceptionally capable typo- 
graphic designer and layout man; 2 
years’ experience in all branches of 
typography, mostly as manager; expert 
organizer; knows costs and estimating. 
Available September 1. Box 694, P. I 


PUBLISHERS’ REPRESENTATIVE 
Advertising salesman would like to rep- 
resent a well-established trade-paper in 
the Eastern territory on a commission 
basis Experienced in textile and ap- 
varel lines; also advertising agency ex- 
perience as account executive. Box 698, 
Printers’ Ink. 

















ADVERTISING MANAGER—Thorough- 
ly experienced in newspaper and maga- 
zine display, direct-by-mail, house-organs, 


bulletins and publicity work. Creative 
and executive ability. Diplomatic, de- 
pendable and loyal. Excellent references 
and proof of successful accomplishments. 
Address Box 703, Printers’ Ink. 





ALL-AROUND ADVERTISING MAN 
seeks connection with a future. Still 
under 30, with the optimism and energy 
of youth plus the valuable background 
of over ten years’ commercial experience 
which has included stenography, clerical 
work, accounting, business management, 
etc. Now office manager and copy wr-ter 
for small New York agency. Well edu- 
cated, pleasant personality. Box 700, 
Printers’ Ink, 


Equipped With a Self- 


Starter 
I want to be Assistant to.a Sales- 
manager who wants— 
Salesmen’s prospects ripened. 
Dealers helped to do bigger 
1 better selling jobs. 
Advertising planned logically, 
id out attractively and written 
: iefly and clearly. 
The experience to do this well was 
gair during 10 years’ service with 
concerns nationally known for their 
$ucc ses, 
Nov employed, but want to do more 
of ths work, the kind my heart is in. 
Address Box 718, Printers’ Ink. 
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WE CONNECT THE WIRES 


ANTED—AGENCY 

SPACE BUYER, familiar 
with automobile advertising, 
newspaper and class journal 
rates and 50-50 billing. Must 
be fast and accurate, capable 
of executive responsibility, 
able to assit in planning and 
agency administration. Loca- 
tion, north central big city; sal- 
ary, adequate. Cover fully in 
first letter. Registration free. 


FERNALD'S EXCHANGE, INC. 
THIRD NATL B'LDOG., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





CLEVELAND, OHIO 


DIRECT-MAIL SPECIALIST, not a 
theorist but a practical, experienced mail 
salesman who has made good. Has sold 
by personal solicitation, by mail and pre- 
pared much effective advertising. Now 
employed as sales-advertising manager. 
In the early thirties; married. Box 720, 
Printers’ Ink. 





Copy, Plan and Promotion Man 
(30), thoroughly experienced, wants 
part, whole-time or retainer connec- 
tion with agency or local or national 
advertiser in or near New York. Is 
rapid worker; adaptable writer of 
correct, persuasive English. Quick 
grasp of right appeals in technical, 
institutional, story and reason-why 
campaigns for any product or ser- 
vice. Box 725, care Printers’ Ink. 








HEAR YE! THE WOMAN! 


Advertising and sales promotion ex- 
pert seeks new connection. Specialist 
in advertising copy for extensive cam- 
paigns, booklets, circulars, broadsides, 
catalogs, form letters, etc. Editor or 
contributor to house-organs. Thor- 
ough knowledge of printing, engrav- 
ing, com’l art, etc. 

Fourteen years’ exp., including 34 
yrs. as mngr. toilet prep. mnfg. com- 
pany; 2 yrs. newspaper work; 2 yrs. 
agency copy writer; several yrs. ex- 
ecutive mail order, publishing, sales 
and collection exp. and as manager 
of big corporations. 

Have built up sales forces, handled 
agents (45,000 for one company), had 
charge of toilet prep. sales for an 
8-million-dollar company, planned and 
wrote copy for sales campaigns in- 
volving millions of dollars, etc., etc. 

At present employed as genl. mngr. 
nationally known corporation—per- 
sonal reasons prompt change—avail- 
able after Sept. 15th. Salary $5,500. 

Gilt-edged references. Detailed his- 
tory of exp. and samples of work on 
request. (Age 34, American.) Ad- 
dress Box 696, Printers’ Ink, Chi- 
cago Office. 
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DEALER EFFECT 


— that comes from intensive 
effect in the dealer’s market, 
repetition that assures sus- 
tained help, and permanence 
that inspires confidence— 
one of 12 advantages of 


OUTDOOR ADVERTISING 
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Rosy Prospects in the 
Chicago Territory 


Advertisers should act swiftly and energeti- 
cally to profit fromthe rising tide of pros- 
perity in the five great states dominated by 
The. Chicago Tribune. Study these Babson 
estimates of December crop values: 


1922 1921 % Gain 


Illinois $392,529,000 $261,977,000 50 
Indiana 226,408,000 144,241,000 57 



















lowa 442,538,000 229,603,000 93 
Michigan 195,511,000 128,720,000 52 
Wisconsin 240,217,000 169,302,000 









Total $1,497,203,000 $933,843,000 







Business is already good in Chicago and 
other manufacturing cities of this Zone, but 
it will be a lot better when the farmers 
market the profitable 1922 crops. 


Write for our new BOOK of FACTS 


The Chicage Tribune 


Tribune Bldg. Haas Bldg., 
Chicago Los Angeles 


























512 Fifth Ave. 
New York 














